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HEAD OF A DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTION. 


Lumber organizations are democratic institutions; 
necessarily so because their existence depends upon 
the voluntary allegiance and support of their members. 
Naturally there are leaders in association work as 
there are in affairs of the church, state and commerce. 
Resolved into final analysis, commercial organizations, 
among which are numbered lumber associations, repre- 


‘gent what is best and gyeatest in each particular 


industrial line. The oscillating 
process which brings these or- 
ganizations together carries the 
big fellows to the top. These big 
fellows are used to fill executive 
positions, to act as chairmen of 
standing and special committees 
and to serve on the executive 
boards of the organizations. Work 
of this character involves a great 
deal of labor and calls for a 
liberal contribution of time and 
energy which is repaid in -part by 
the improved methods which result 
in the carrying on of the business. 

One of the most striking as- 
pects of association work is that 
the members who actively partici- 
pate in it probably would be able 
to get along without its aid, for 
while the association helps the 
big’concerns as well as it does the 
little ones the larger institutions 
probably would be able to help 
themselves. This codperation 
among manufacturers emphasizes 
the statement recently made by 
one of the speakers during a 
heated debate at New Orleans, 
that ‘‘man can be trusted to arbi- 
trate for man.’’ Few if any of 
the associations experience any 
trouble in finding an executive 
officer and guide qualified to 
serve for the ensuing year. Their 
ministers of state, men educated 
to the important work they do, 


are continued in power from year 
to year, but the voluntary ser- 
vices rendered by the president 


are so exacting that usually the 
presidential honor is distributed 
only among those considered to be 
well qualified to assist in this way. 

the foregoing preliminary 
Statements may by some be con- 
silered an unnecessary preface to 
the further announcement that 
Jolin Bostick Ransom, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was elected president 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, to serve as the 
sixth chief executive of that organization. If so, the 
prelude at any rate may serve to set forth the reasons 
for this choice for president by the members of the 
association which he will serve during the sixth year 
of the life of that wideawake, virile organization. 

Mr. Ransom has succeeded to the place of big men, 
but being of that caliber himself he will be able to fill 
it comfortably, and add luster to the history of the 
association. He is president of one of the hardest 
working lumber organizations in the United States. 
The president and other officers of this association 
have been burdened with a multitude of duties during 
the last year and if the suggested enlargement. of its 
territory be made so as to include the universe he will 


be a busy man throughout his occupancy of the office. 

Those who know Mr. Ransom and are acquainted 
with the work carried on by the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States are convinced 
that the office not only sought but found the man, and 
the right man at that. It affords the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN a great deal of pleasure to tell something 
of the every-day life, the business interests and the 
antecedents of this representative hardwood lumberman, 
born in the south and typical of its best traditions. 





JOHN BOSTICK RANSOM, OF NASHVILLE, TENN.; 


President of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 


Mr. Ransom was born at Murfreesboro, Tenn., March 
14, 1861. Rutherford county, Tennessee, has been the 
home of the Ransom family for many years. He is 
the oldest of ten children born to George W. and 
Elizabeth (Bostick) Ransom. His forebears are from 
the British isles, his mother’s lineage showing Scotch- 
Irish parentage, his father being of English extraction. 
Whatever distinctive racial traits may once have 
characterized the predecessors of this American gentle- 
man were smoothed away by residence for many 
generations in North Carolina, from which state his 
ancestors migrated to middle Tennessee. His father’s 
people were among the cavaliers who migrated to Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina and whose descendants 
penetrated farther inland, settling in Kentucky and 


Tennessee, and made their great and glorious history 
and development possible. His paternal grandfather, 
John Ransom, was a large landowner in Rutherford 
county almost from the time its boundaries were estab- 
lished, the land having been given in grants direct by 
the federal government or for services rendered by Mr. 
Ransom several times to his native state, North Carolina. 

The babe born in the ancestral home in the spring of 
1861 looked out upon a troubled world. The Civil war 
It was such stock as he sprang 
from, however, that took firm hold 
of the devastated country at the 


soon burst in its fury. 


close of the war, tilled its lands 
and made shift to reéstablish and 
indus- 


increasingly prosper its 


tries under changed conditions. 

George W. Ransom, his father, 
was himself a lumberman who 
carried on an extensive business 
at Murfreesboro after the war, 
consisting largely in the manu- 
facture and sale of red cedar. 
The oldest son, whose portrait 
appears on this page, naturally 

father conduct the 
Literally, Mr. Ransom 
grew up in the mill, and he be- 
came master of the business at 


helped his 


pusiness. 


no special time, having been a 
student since as a boy he worked 
with his father and today being 
the same diligent, earnest student 
of lumber and lumber affairs. 

At the early.age of 19 he 
formed a partnership with a man 
of the name of John 
Smith and went into business for 
himself, This continued for about 
a year, when a partnership was 
entered into with John O. Kirk- 
patrick, which association of in- 
terest and ability resulted in 
building up one of the greatest 
hardwood lumber concerns in the 
south, This partnership continued 
in effect for nearly twenty years 
and was notably successful from 
the start. The increase in the af- 
fairs of this firm had been so 
great by 1889 that it was decided 
to move the headquarters to a 
larger city in order to give the 
energies of the partners more 
play. This change was made in 
1889, when the business was re- 
moved to Nashville and estab- 
lished on a part of the site it now 
oceupies. From its inception the 
affairs of this enterprise were 
operated under the name of John 
B. Ransom & Co. Under the new 
environments the growth of the business was acceler- 
ated and in the course of time this concern was looked 
upon as one of the largest and most substantial in the 
great hardwood district of which Nashville is the 
center. The partnership with Dr. Kirkpatrick was 
terminated in 1897, the entire interests of his former 
partner being purchased by Mr. Ransom. 

Soon after acquiring the business Mr. Ransom ad- 
mitted as a partner a brother, Arthur B. Ransom, who 
previously had been engaged in lumber affairs at Mur- 
freesboro. This partnership continued in effect until 
January, 1907, when by reason of the largely increased 
business and the necessity for devoting more attention 
to diversified interests it was incorporated under the 
(Concluded on Page 49.) 
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MANUFACTURERS 


FINEST 
MAPLE FLOORING. 


KILN DRIED, HOLLOW BACKED, 
MATCHED OR JOINTED, , 
POLISHED AND BUNDLED. 


Hard Maple, 
Beech and Birch Lumber 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


WEST BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 


OUR PLANT AT MERRILL, WISCONSIN 


ID you ever think what it 
means in a business proposi- 


tion to get in on the ‘‘ Ground 
Floor’’? 


That is what you will do if you 
buy your carloads of sash and 
doors of us right now.”’ 


Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Co. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Anson-Hixon Sash @ Door Co. 





Evansville, Indiana, 
Evansville Sash @ Door Co. 








E.L. Roberts & Co. 


Beautiful Front Doors. Cottage Windows. 
Grilles, Art Glass, Parquetry Floors. 


22nd Street & Union Place, C H I 2 A G O, 


First in Service, 
First in Quality, and 
First in quick response. . 


DOORS 
WINDOWS 
TRIM 
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KILN DINED, 2180 STEEL SCRAPED }\\\\ 
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We havejiust eguipped our 
‘Hardwood Flooring Plant with 
the most Modern Machineryv | 
and are now in position toLil, }\|' 
‘orders with the greatest | 
promptness. | 
'70 this is added the advantage of: \\\| 
'Turnishing nixed cars of Pine 
and Hemlock with yourlardwood 
Flooring, where customers do tat , 
wist to purchase. aSulicarload }\\| 
lor Flooring. i] 
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‘80S and guarantee satisvaction 
in guality and delivery af our Stock 
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GERMAN LUMBER TRADE. 


In eastern Germany the saw mills are in full activity, 
especially on the rivers Weichsel and Brahe, and in 
Bromberg and Schulitz. The mills are, however, suffering 
from a rise in the rafting charges and are seeking some 
means to get relief from the extra burden. The prices 
of timber in the German forests which supply these dis- 
tricts is steadily rising, especially for the finer grades. 
Building has been rather quiet, as the high price of 
money has a retarding effect on the mortgage market. 
Local dealers are, however, busy and are clearing out the 
old stock. This is beneficial for the eastern mills which 
have unsold stock on hand. But by reason of the strike 
of the carpenters and cabinet makers purchasers are not 
too enthusiastic. The lockout of the Berlin ‘ cabinet 
makers causes many to expect a falling market. Sawed 
stuff is in good demand at M38 to M39 free Berlin; 
beams are less in demand and bring M48. Pine beams 
are in demand; those from Russia and other foreign mar- 
kets bring M39 to M39.50. Alder has fallen in price; 
sales can be effected only at very low figures. But red 
pine boards are much sought after and bring good 
prices. 

In the principality of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt felling 
has been limited by reason of the deep snows. In Lau- 
tenberg, where they have discovered new zine and lead- 
silver mines, many new dwellings for the miners will be 
built in the spring. In Griifentonna and Statilm, where 
there is a flourishing porcelain industry, there is plenty 
of work making boxes. Ihe Ilm feeds many saw mills 
now, and the snow will add to the volume of water. In 
Schwarzburg and in Rudolstadt cabinetmakers are busy; 
the chairmakers are also doing well. Here and there, 
however, there are ‘‘dumping’’ prices. The chairmaking 
branch suffers from lack of good workmen. Heavy or- 
ders have been placed for 1907 for tough ash and for 
beech. Oak for furniture and wheelwrighting brings 
152 a eubic meter. 

In the Rhine district the demand for American and 
north European boards for planing is steadily increas- 
ing and prices are rising accordingly. The planing mills 
are therefore obliged to raise their prices. ‘‘Prima’’ 
one-inch. well planed pitch pine boards, five to six 
inches wide, are not to be had under M2.80 and M2.85 
a@ square meter, delivered at the mills. The prices for 
northern European planed boards are rising very 
rapidly ever since the end of the year. ‘‘Prima’’ north- 
ern boards, six inches wide, are not to be had under 
M1.55 to M1.57 a square meter, delivered on the upper 
Rhine. 

In South Germany prices for sawed stuff are firm, with 
a tendency to rise. This is owing to limited supply, as 
the demand is only normal. In rough boards of ‘‘ South 
German’’ quality there is almost no stock on hand. Ba- 
varian dealers deliver 16-foot inch thick boards, twelve 





inches wide (seconds) at M1.30 a hundred. The reopen- 
ing of navigation on the Rhine will permit the delivery 
of material from the upper Rhine district to the lower 
and middle Rhine markets. The water freight for 
10-ton lots of boards from Mannheim to middle Rhine 
ports is M30. Lath and framing stuff are much in de- 
mand. 

In the Upper Rhine district buyers are showing con- 
siderable enterprise and the consequence is noticed in the 
rising prices. There is a crisis in the round timber mar- 
ket. The supply of logs is estimated at 127,000, of which 
92,000 are measured stuff. Of this lot about 53,000 logs 
are already the property of the saw mills and the rest 
are in the hands of dealers. There is a probability of a 
fall in prices. South German dealers hope to get the 


following prices per cubic meter for lumber delivered 
free at Mannheim: Small stuff, M25; medium, M27; 
measured, M29, and for Hollandish, M31. These prices 
are to be compared with M68 at middle Rhine ports. 

From Niirnberg comes news of unexpectedly high prices. 
Oak timber estimated at M5,681 brought M9,179. The 
lowest price was M131 a cubic meter, the highest M297. 
Red beech brought an average price a cubic meter of 
M35 to M59. Ash averaged a cubic meter M79 to M105. 
Larch brought an average of M37 to M86 a cubic meter. 
Fir and pine averaged M41 to M72. 

The price of northern slabs for ceiling has gone up 
25 to 30 percent. From the Harz, Thiiringen and South 
Germany offers are at M25 to M30 a cubic meter; the 
northern bring M40. 





PETTY JEALOUSIES OF THE WEAK MINDED. 


I notice you are being attacked by some of your 
small minded contemporaries, aided by some who have 
received railroad favors, but I believe the mass of 
shippers are with you and when results are obtained 
you will find that the Chicago convention will go down 
into history as the entering wedge toward the estab- 
lishment of the rights of shippers, and was certainly 
worth the effort. 

The foregoing is an extract from a letter written by 
Victor H. Beckman, secretary of the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. It represents the 
views of a majority of western manufacturers, 

Within the last few weeks scores of congratulatory 
letters have been received at the office of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. These letters are not from business 
men in any particular community but come from all 
parts of the United States. Of course the writers do 
not know what they are writing about and even those 
who indorse the ideas advanced by the editor of this 
paper most heartily do not really believe in it, accord- 
ing to the allegations of certain of the ‘‘small mind- 
ed’’ brethren. 

A great deal of villification and misrepresentation in 
regard to the objects and purposes of the Chicago con- 
vention has been going the rounds of the daily press 
and lately has been taken up by some of the trade 
papers, particularly weak-kneed lumber journals. Here- 
tofore the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has not considered it 
necessary to notice attacks from such quarters, but 
when a paper, alleged to be issued in the interest of 
the lumber industry, deliberately says, in lambasting 
the Chicago convention, ‘‘Had the meeting in the 
beginning been called along such lines as these it would 
undoubtedly have been attended by hundreds of the 
biggest shippers instead of a dozen or so who looked 
on as spectators’’ it is carrying biased opinion a little 
too far. ‘‘Such lines as these’’ evidently refers to an 
urgent request issued by the same publication to sit 
down and think about the transportation problem. For 
after devoting two pages to a discussion of the ques- 
tion and an endeavor to heap ridicule upon those who 
have tried to do and have done something it rises in 
its frenzy and having exhausted thought and coherence 
mildly asserts that the transportation problem ‘‘will 
require the best thought and the best effort of this 
generation to avert the evil that now threatens the 
manufacturer, merchant and farmer alike’’—a tame 
climax to superheated argumert. 

Before considering one phase of this transparent 
effort on the part of these publications to array one 
class of shippers against others it may be well to quote 
one paragraph of the Call just by way of showing that 
these men who know all about the transportation ques- 


tion and seriously advise others to sit down for a gen- 
eration and think about it have omitted to inform 
themselves on several vital points. The paragraph 
referred to reads: 


Or to take such other action or to recommend such 
other measures as the members of the convention shall 
in their assembled wisdom decide to be equitable, prac- 
ticable and wise, having due regard to the rights of the 
railroads or other common carriers engaged in inter- 
state commerce as well as to the interests they repre- 
sent. 

Reciprocal demurrage was proposed as a possible 
remedy after having been indorsed by 95 percent of 
those who contributed to the discussion of the question 
developed and brought before the people of the United 
States by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. A measure of 
this sort it was, and we believe is, commonly thought 
would act as a spur to facilitate handling the commerce 
of this country. This possible remedy has been dis- 
cussed for years, its justice being urged by hundreds 
of shippers and receivers of freight. 

Admittedly the transportation problem is a difficult 
one and has an important bearing upon the future 
satisfactory conduct of the business of this country. 
The idea, however, that the entire transportation busi- 
ness be turned over to a few men to handle as they 
please while the remainder of the American public sits 
down and thinks about it is hardly in keeping with 
American standards. It is not expected nor desired 
that all should think the same about any great prob- 
lem. If ever they should it will be the first time in 
the world’s history. Recognizing the fundamental 
right of an editor to think as he pleases and print 
what he pleases providing it does not bar his publica- 
tion from the mails, also recognizing his undeniable 
right not to think at all or to sit down calmly and 
think for a generation or two, still we are inclined to 
believe that a deliberate attempt to befog the question 
denotes most reprehensible conduct on the part of 
any publication alleged to be acting in the interest 
of shippers. 

While subscribing to the foregoing opinions the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN desires to assure its small 
minded contemporaries that in the event business men, 
railroad interests, the president, Congress, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and other commercial, 
political and social forces disapprove of reciprocal de- 
murrage the idea will be knocked on the head some 
night and quietly buried, in the dark of the moon. 
Until this assurance may be given it might be well for 
some of the self constituted critics to spend their time 
and talent in the interests of their patrons instead of 
assiduously trying to make themselves ridiculous, 





COAL AS A RETAIL LUMBERMAN’S SIDE LINE. 


The average retail lumberman who once has handled 
coal would not choose to dispense with it. There is a 
vast amount of talk in retail circles that coal does not 
pay the profit it should and in some towns there is good 
reason why it does not do this. Coal yards are more 
plentiful than lumber yards and generally the competi- 
tion is correspondingly greater. In towns in which 
there are, say, a dozen coal yards, and often when the 
number is less, it is rare that at least one of them does 
not strive to create an impression that the public that 
buys from that particular yard is favored in price, 
quality and sometimes weight, and while such an asser- 
tion may be buncombe, and generally is, it is enough to 
stir the other dealers to compete in that which the 


public knows the most about, namely, price. It is also 
a business in which the product can be sold cheaply, 
assuming that the man who sells it is conscienceless. 
Short weight in coal has been talked about as long as 
coal has been sold; the subject has put half dollars 
into the pockets of the men who write jokes, and on 
several occasions investigation in large cities has dis- 
closed dealers who uniformly deceive their customers 
in matters of weight, these customers being those who 
buy in small quantities. 

Coal with the majority of the retail lumbermen is a 
filler. At northern points, when winter practically has 
bottled up the lumber business is when coal is most 
active. Horses are in this way given exercise and yard 
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hands are kept through the winter when otherwise they 
would not be employed. In prosperous communities some 
coal is laid in by the consumers in the summer, consider- 
ably before the advent of cold weather in the fall, but it 
is not rush work on the part of the dealer who furnishes 
it. Once on the order book the consumer cares little 
whether his coal is delivered this week or next; any 
time, in fact, before the furnaces are started up for the 
winter will do. Having contracted at the lowest price 
of the season, whether the coal is in his bin or those of 
the dealer does not concern him, therefore the dealer can 
generally make the delivery when it will best suit his 
convenience. If there is a dull spell in lumber the atten- 
tion of the yard force may be given to coal, and hardly 
in an instance does it interfere materially with the lum- 
ber traffic. This condition, however, applies more par- 
ticularly to the smaller towns. In the larger ones the 
coal department of many yards is as distinct as the 
lumber department, a force being engaged almost exclu- 
sively in each. 

The lumberman sells nothing that is so imperatively 
necessary to rush to the customer as coal. The car- 


penter or contractor on a job oftentimes is in a hurry 
for material, and many dealers are provided with light 
wagons in order that such items as are wanted in haste 
may be delivered in less time than can be done with a 
heavy two-horse wagon, but these carpenters and con- 
tractors do not feel the necessity of having a few boards 
to keep their men going that they would for coal were 
the weather at zero'and they lacked fuel with which to 
start the morning fire. Not infrequently the retail 
dealer works his teams and men over time to get out 
the coal orders which are on the spindle, some of them 
calling for not more than a hundred pounds, others for 
a quarter of a ton, rarely on such occasions exceeding 
a half ton. The provident have provided coal for these 
cold snaps, but there are others who literally live from 
hand to mouth and are forced by excessively cold weather 
to live a more rapid pace, so far as the consumption of 
fuel is concerned, than pleases them or responds at all 
adequately to their resources. 

In the office there may a black list of those who have 
bought coal and have not paid for it as they promised 
they would. When the weather was mild and the sun 


was shining the dealers have said that these people had 
reached the limit of their credit, but when the mercury 
marks zero or below and the snow is drifting in at every 
erack this determination becomes as a piece of rubber. 
A child may come and ask for another small amount; or 
a woman with a shawl over her head may appear before 
the desk with the story that the head of the family did 
not receive his pay as he had expected he would and 
they want another quarter of a ton to tide them over. 
To the credit of the retail lumbermen, there are those 
among them whose ears are not closed to these appeals. 
They know well that when the next inventory will be 
taken an amount that will represent a proportion of these 
small accounts will be charged to profit and loss, but 
this knowledge has no weight—with their bins filled with 
coal no woman or child will be turned away empty 
handed. A dealer in a town of 25,000 population was 
heard to remark that every winter he sold coal to the 
value of approximately $100 for which he knew at the 
time the sales were made he would not be paid, and he 
further said that no feature of his business gave him 
greater satisfaction. ; 





POSSIBILITIES IN THE FUTURE OF HEMLOCK. 


Hemlock lumber has held a prominent place in eastern 
consumption for sixty years or more. Its utilization 
naturally came in when the white pine that abounded 
in the New England and middle states began to decline 
in volume and became high of price. All over the 
northeastern part of the United States there was a 
liberal growth of hemlock, sometimes in dense bodies, 
as in Pennsylvania, but mostly scattered amidst hard- 
wood timber, as in New York and New England. The 
rural population of the older northeastern states 
adopted hemlock as an available, ready-at-hand, cheap 
wood for building purposes. 

Those of us who are verging toward the sere and yellow 
leaf in the life process can remember that when we were 
small boys hemlock was a veritable thorn in the flesh, 
for in handling lumber about the farm or kindling 
wood for the family kitchen our hands were prone to 
get punctured by the slivers that seemed to strike at us 
from the insensate but vengeful hemlock wood. But 
there stood the many sturdy hemlock trees in the sugar 
bush and wood lot and when our fathers wanted to build 
a barn, a shed or a dwelling they cut hemlock logs, 
hauled them in winter to the nearest custom saw mill 
and had them cut into joists, scantlings and boards, 
never forgetting to have a percentage sawed thin for 
lath, which thin boards were struck full of splits by the 
point of a common ax to clinch the plaster as it was 
spread on. No lath as now made were used in the 
farming districts in the ’40s and early ’50s in some 
portions of the northeastern country. 

When the commercial demand for lumber in the 
northeastern states became so large that there was room 
for hemlock as well as pine the hemlock output of 
southern New York, Pennsylvania and New England 
became an important factor in the general lumber supply 
and it remains such to the present day. But within 
recent time, and never more so than in 1906, the quan- 
tity that the mills have been capable of turning out has 
been so closely run by the demand that no surplus has 
remained as a weight on the market. The equilibrium 
has become so well established between supply and de- 
mand that the time seems not distant when the demand 
will overbalance the supply. The time has come when 


the market for Pennsylvania hemlock is always clear of 
surplus and prices have easily been advanced over for- 
mer figures, with buyers clamorous for lumber rather 
in advance of the ability of manufacturers to furnish 
the amount that is wanted. It is well known that the 
hemlock stumpage supply in Pennsylvania is on a rapid 
decline like that of white pine in the old northwest. It 
is only a matter of a few years when there will be no 
more hemlock in commercial quantity in that state. 
When the Pennsylvania supply shall be so nearly ex- 
hausted as to be but a small factor in the market there 
will be a vacuum in the lumber resources of the middle 
states that will have to be filled from other sources. * 

In the old white pine states of Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin the hemlock industry began to develop about 1885. 
A considerable amount of hemlock had been used before 
that time for the foundation of cedar block pavement in 
Chicago and other cities, but while white pine.and nor- 
way pine were in ample supply little attempt was made 
to utilize hemlock as building material. When pine 
stumpage advanced to $3 and $4 a thousand, carrying 
with such an advance higher prices of lumber, an oppor- 
tunity appeared to exploit hemlock and a beginning was 
made, mainly in the form of light framing dimension. 
From that initiative the business has grown until now 
hemlock is the main dependence for joists, scantling, 
small timbers, sheathing, roof boards, drop siding and 
shiplap in ordinary building on farms, in villages and 
the smaller cities, and to a considerable extent in the 
large cities—that is, in territory where freight rates 
give hemlock the advantage over southern pine. Such 
is the demand for hemlock in the territory north of 
central Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, and throughout Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin and to some extent in southeastern Min- 
nesota and eastern Iowa, that the stumpage supply of 
late years has been heavily drawn upon, so that the 
available quantity probably will not outlast a decade. 

In this connection it should be realized that hemlock 
to a large extent is scattered over hardwood lands rapid- 
ly being cleared for farming purposes, and that very 
much of the annual product that is placed on the mar- 
ket is derived from this process. The supply will dimin- 
ish in ratio with the clearing of lands. It is likely that 


in northern Michigan and Wisconsin there will be an 
increase of hemlock production during successive future 
years, because there is a growing demand for lumber 
and prices have reached such a pitch that the conversion 
of hemlock into lumber will be pushed forward with an 
energy proportioned to demand and profits in manufac- 
ture. Such activity in production will tend to acceler- 
ate the diminishment of the stumpage supply and thus 
bring its end nearer than many now realize. 

On some large holdings of lands there is an appreci- 
able percentage of hemlock. Probably the greater num- 
ber of such areas are owned by men who are in the lum- 
ber business and will continue to manufacture hemlock, 
in connection with hardwoods, until the lands shall have 
been cut over. This will prolong the hemlock supply 
beyond what would be probable were the lands open to 
purchasers of small tracts for farms. But the end is 
bound to come, and that not far in the future. It is 
probable that cutting will not continue as long or on as 
large a commercial scale as it has in Pennsylvania, for 
the reason that the area of exclusively hemlock lands in 
the two western states named is not as large as in the 
Keystone state. 

In view of the situation reviewed it seems certain that 
from now forward there will be a demand for all the 
hemlock lumber that possibly can be produced and at 
prices that shall be remunerative to stumpage owners 
and manufacturers. The mill operators in hemlock have 
for years held an enviable position by reason of the 
steadiness with which they have been able to hold prices. 
Their position for the future is assured because of the 
diminishment of the stumpage supply while the demand 
is as insatiable as ever. So in Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin consumers and the trade have become so habituated 
to hemlock that they will look to it for a resource while 
the supply shall hold out. They have accepted successive 
advances of price as inevitable and now seem glad 
enough to get the lumber at any price, for nothing else 
is so available or so cheap in certain territory. For these 
reasons we may expect to see hemlock hold hereafter as 
firm a position in the old northwest as it has heretofore 
maintained in Pennsylvania and the east. 

SerE & YELLOW LEarF. 





EASTERN CHARGES OF WASTE IN PACIFIC COAST MANUFACTURE; ECONOMY URGED. 


A manufacturer of northern pine, who is making prepa- 
rations to begin operations on the north Pacific coast, 
lately returned from studying the general situation. After 
leisurely looking over several mill plants and carefully 
noting the way the mills were run and product handled 
he concluded that there is a tremendous amount of 
waste in the way things are done among west coast 
mills. He seems to think that economy in handling tim- 
ber through the saw mills is the last thing that the manu- 
facturers think of it. According to his statement clear, 
thick, wide stuff, if it happens to be short or so de- 
fective at one end as to be unfit for use in the desired 
length, is sent to the refuse pile or directly burned 
without a thought of the possible conversion of such stuff 
into useful, salable material. Such a waste of wide, 
clear short lumber would not be tolerated for a moment 
east of the Rocky mountains. In several other particu- 
lars, among which is the excessive thickness of the saws 
in many instances, such is the waste of material that ‘the 
gentleman referred to was amazed that it should have 
been tolerated so long. 

It is probable that the observations under review were 
made in the coast region of Oregon and on the Columbia 
river, where some of the mills are of the older, heavier 
type, built for cutting long and heavy stuff for export. 
They were started when the coast saw mill business 
was very different from what it has come to be in these 
later years. 

When the first mills were built there were no railroads 
to carry yard stock into general distribution; everything 
had to be shipped by vessel to coastwise or foreign ports. 
The logs were long and heavy, abundant and cheap. The 
eutting was done with reference to the demand for thick, 
wide or long stuff, and the timber was so big and abun- 
dant that the kerf did not cut much of a figure in the 
working up of the log. All the outfit of the mills was 
big and heavy to conform to the size of the timber. 

Some of these first mills are running yet, and the prac- 
tice in them is very much as it was years ago. But a 
considerable number of new mills have been erected, es- 


pecially in the Puget sound country and the Grays harbor 
district, that have been made to conform to more recent 
construction and with reference to turning out product 
for the rail trade. It is probable that if the complain- 
ing witness had extended his search to the discovery of 
the more modern mills he would have found that an evolu- 
tion was going on, and that thin saws and more modern 
machinery in plenty are being installed in Pacific coast 
mills, with a corresponding elimination of waste. 

It scarcely can be seen how Washington mill opera- 
tors can afford to waste their timber in- the sawing 
process at the present prices of logs, which range from 
$12 to $21 in value, with the cost tendency upward. 
This high value of logs will prove a stronger incentive 
to economy in manufacture and the utilization of what 
heretofore has been waste than all the wordy arguments 
that can be used. It always is the case that when tim- 
ber is abundant and cheap there is a degree of reckless- 
ness about cutting. The first mill operators are in a 
hurry about starting their plants. They are eager to 
make a first shipment and usually it must be good lumber 
to attract attention in the market. In the exploitation 
of any new kind of lumber with which the general mar- 
ket is unacquainted only the best cuts are considered at 
all. This feature renders mill operators careless about 
any economy in cutting. The thing is to make sale of 
the best part of the product of the logs. It was so 
with the yellow pine of the middle south and the south- 
west; later it was true of cypress. The fir, cedar, spruce 
and redwood of the Pacific slope have had to pass through 
the first wasteful initiative. To a large degree economy 
is now the prevalent practice in the south and it is mak- 
ing headway on the Pacific coast. 

At present, however, there is not so much incentive to 
economy in the Pacific states as there might be. So 
long as manufacturers cannot get half their product to 
market by rail there is not much motive for the finer 
manipulation of product with a view to the rail trade. 
The tidewater mills are now mostly catering to the sea- 
going outlet for their products, and they are largely 


shipping mill run, with some shaping up to meet cer- 
tain demands. The very defective portions, such as 
rotted ends, short pieces and other rankly defective stuff, 
in part must be thrown out, and naturally they go into 
the refuse heap or for fuel. It merely is a question of 
profit in sawing and handling; if there is none the de- 
fective lumber reverts to refuse. But when it comes to 
the saw kerf it seems that in any aspect of the situation, 
whatever the price of lumber may be or the means of 
getting it to market, it is a sheer, wanton, indefensible 
waste to convert good logs that have cost money to get 
them to the mill, into valueless sawdust. Our informant 
estimates that a large number of logs on the Colum- 
bia river and elsewhere on the coast lose 20 percent of 
their contents in the process of sawing by reason of the 
use of thick saws. 

This seems like utter folly, no matter how abundant 
timber is or how difficult it is to market lumber by 
means of a poor rail transportation. Logs laid down at 
the mill cost something for labor and rafting or railing 
to the mill, whatever the method of getting them there 
may be. Cheap stumpage is small offset for the actual 
cost of the logs at the mill. Never again will the price 
of logs on Puget sound be as low as it was a year or two 
ago and the same observation to a varying degree ap- 
plies to other sections of the coast country. Since this is 
so it follows that the utmost economy should be prac- 
ticed in sawing with the view of saving timber. Thin 
saws, of course, are one of the chief means to effect such 
economy. 


In respect to the actual saving of waste pieces: of 


good timber that our tentative west coast lumberman 
insists upon, that depends on a profitable market for 
lath, pickets, box lumber, shingles and other small stuff 
that is manufactured out of such odds and ends in the 
east. No doubt there is to be a developing market for 
all the cull output of the mills as the years pass. Much 
will depend upon the increase and density of population 
in the Pacific states. It would seem that at the present 
prices of lath all the short ends of otherwise good lum- 
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ber might be run through a lath mill to good purpose. 
The utilization of present waste in other forms will 
come as manufactures of various sorts shall increase in 
the coast country. At present the largest market for 
miscellaneous wood articles is east of the Mississippi. 
But when the Pacific states and the intermontane 
country shall become densely settled there will be a mar- 
ket for every bit of workable wood that can be gath- 


ered up about the saw mills, the same as there now is 
in the eastern states, which are utilizing odds and ends 
with increasingly rigid economy. 

It is an unfortunate experience that a large part of 
the timber of new countries is slaughtered in the first 
development of the saw mill industry. This is inevitable 
because of the remoteness of the timber from market 
and the strenuous exigencies encountered by the early 


lumbermen. After generations can only lament this 
waste of material that becomes so valuable as the sup- 
ply diminishes and the means of getting the residue to 
market increase. But lamentations cannot restore the 
forests nor turn back the wheels of time. Yet lumber- 
men can take counsel of past experience and begin to 
economize their timber so soon as it is at all justifiable 
and feasible. 





THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATISTICS—MORE THAN TWENTY-FOUR 
THOUSAND LUMBER MANUFACTURING FIRMS INTERVIEWED. 


If there ever had been a popular almanac compiled 
especially for the use of the lumber trade it would 
have contained in the latter portion cf January and 
the first portion of February the notation: 

About this time look out for snowy weather—ahd the 
publication of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S annual statistics. 

As this article is being written the first heavy snow- 
storm of the season has arrived in Chicago, while the 
first installment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S sta- 
tistics is being gotten into shape for publication, begin- 
ning with the issue of February 16 and to continue 
for four issues thereafter, with data much more exhaus- 
tive than presented in former years. 

Thirty-three years ago, when these statistics were 
first begun, it was possible to get some information 
regarding white pine cut in certain markets into the 
early January numters of the paper. This was because 
the figures of those days were confined entirely to that 
one wood and the labor of compilation was not exceed- 
ingly strenuous. This year the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
covered FORTY-SIX STATES with its inquiries for 
reports and sent out 24,591 REPORT BLANKS. Each 
one was sent out under letter postage and contained a 
2-cent stamped return envelope for reply. The scope 
of the statistics was also materially enlarged by the 
increased number of woods akout which reports were 
asked in the six different sections into which the 
lumber manufacturing territory is classified according 


to the character of the production. These sections are 
as follows: 

The far southwest, represented by New Mexico and 
Nevada. 

The old white pine north, in which however hardwood 
manufacture is growing in comparative importance wit, 
the production of pine. 

The Pacific coast, including therein the Inland Empire, 
consisting of Idaho, Montana and eastern Washington. 

The great hardwood producing sections of the country, 
including also all of the southern states in which longleaf 
and shortleaf yellow pine have their heaviest volume of 
manufacture. These states range from Ohio to Texas. 

The eastern states, from Maine down along the Atlantic 
coast as far as West Virginia. 

The southeastern Atlantic coast, or the North Carolina 
pine territory, in which territory South Carolina is included 
with North Carolina and Virginia for convenience of classi- 
fication. 

Upon each of these report cards a considerable 
amount of information is asked for and the furnishing 
of this information naturally makes some demands 
upon the time of the busy saw mill man. The prompt- 
ness and completeness of the returns are, therefore, 
matters of considerable congratulation, showing the 
general appreciation of the fact that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN performs this work annually at a vast 
expense and without direct financial returns: of any 
sort, for the benefit of the trade through the exact 
knowledge of lumber production and consumption thus 
secured. This year also the reports inquire regarding 


the number of years’ timber supply available at each 
mill as well as the probable output of the mill for the 
coming year. Inquiries are also made regarding mill 
equipment in respect to logging railroads, private 
plants for electric light, private telephone lines, ete., 
which information will be used in the second edition 
of the Directory of Logging Railroads and Sawmill 
Electric Lighting Plants, which will be published as 
promptly following the statistics as the work can be 
accomplished. 

Last year the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN put more work 
on its annual statistics than during any previous year, 
but this year the labor and expense devoted to the 
statistics have been nearly double those of last year. 
The slight delay necessitated Ly the expansion of the 
scope of the work will doubticss be excused in view 
of the larger results secured. A second request for 
reports is being sent out at this time to those who 
neglected to respond to the first, and it is to be hoped 
that all who receive this urgent second appeal will send 
in their reports at once, no matter how slight their 
contribution to the grand aggregate of the lumber 
production of the entire country. It becomes increas- 
ingly important each year to find out as accurately as 
possible what the annual lumber production of the 
country is, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’sS annual 
statistics have always gone farther in that direction 
than any other available source of information. 





CHANGES IN THE M 


CuIcaGo, Jan. 30.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: We 
have letters from scme of our western correspondents, par- 
ticularly in Nebraska, who want to know whether they can 
buy lumber direct from wholesale dealers. A letter from 
Dodge, Neb., this morning says that the farmers in that 
part of the country complain that they are not able to get 
the supplies they want. Do you know of any dealers in St. 
Joseph, Omaha or Kansas City who sell direct to consumers 
in car lots or less? Any information you may be able to 
give us on this point will be very much appreciated. 

C. M. SCHULTZ, 
Editor The American Farm World. 

It would be rather strange indeed if the lumber 
dealers of Omaha, St. Joseph or Kansas City should re- 
fuse to sell lumber in carload lots or less than carload 
lots. As a rule a man who invests in sheds and facili- 
ties for carrying on a lumber business is anxious for 
trade, and inasmuch as lumber is all he has to sell he 
is not usually very particular as to the quantity a cus- 
tomer wants, having been known upon occasions to sell 
a carload of lumber—several of them—to one customer. 
Upon other occasions the sale of less than carload lots 
has been made, and history has it that some dealers 
will sell one board at a time. While the car shortage 
has been severe and dealers in Missouri, Nebraska and 
Kansas have suffered because of inability to secure all 
the material they required to fill their orders, there has 
not been a lumber famine in the strict sense of the 
word and probably if the correspondent’s farmer friends 
will hitch up and go to town their local merchants will 
be able to fill their requirements. 

The lumber business as many conceive it or as they 
think it should be represents a conditions of affairs that 
is past. Within the memory of many the manufacture 
and distribution of lumber was a local affair. The 
people of a certain community were supplied with lum- 
ber by the local saw mill, the production of which 
was distributed within a radius of probably ten or fifteen 
miles. In some cases outlying communities in which 
there was no saw mill received their supplies from this 
local manufacturer. The product of the saw mill was 
sold direct to the consumer. In the course of time local 
supplies became inadequate and lumber was sold at 
greater distances from points of production, but the 
trade was handled in the same way indicated. 

When lumbermen invaded the great white pine dis- 
trict of the north and began to ship their output to 
the east and south the lumber trade was handled by 
the so called wholesale dealers in important cities such 
as Chicago, Detroit, Albany, Cleveland, Sandusky, the 
Tonawandas and other lake ports. The majority of 
these wholesalers bought their supplies from the manufac- 
turers and sold them to the consumers. They did not do 
a wholesale business in the strict sense of the word, be- 
cause the term wholesaler signifies an operator who 
buys in large quantities from the producer and sells in 
round quantities, but smaller lots, to retail distributers. 
In a way the early wholesale yards of the great lakes 
ports may be looked upon as handlers and assorters of 
lumber rather than as acting in the capacity of wholesale 


ANNER OF LUMBER DISTRIBUTION MISCONSTRUED. 


dealers as that term is generally accepted and used. 

Rapid settlement in the central and western states 
subsequent to 1870 multiplied the demand for saw mill 
products and extended the trade over such a range of 
territory that the lake port dealers and the interior 
manufacturers were unable to handle it in a satis- 
factory manner. When Jim Smith, a lumber dealer of 
Chicago, shipped a carload of stock to Dick Jones, a 
farmer in Iowa or Nebraska, he found he was dealing at 
long range with his customer and he could not secure 
good results. As the needs of the entire community 
multiplied and a demand arose not only for lumber with 
which to build a house but stuff with which to make a 
chicken coop or do repairing the retail yards were in- 
stalled. The only sources of supply at that time were 
the manufacturers and the dealers who previously had 
shipped direct to the consumer. 

Following the advent of the retail distributing yards 
in the central and western states came a battle royal be- 
tween these two departments of the trade as to their 
respective rights. The retail dealers claimed that inas- 
much as they had invested their money and time in estab- 
lishing and conducting a business—which they held to be 
of benefit to the community in which they operated— 
and further as it was necessary for them to secure their 
supplies from the larger dealers at lake ports, the latter 
should desist from soliciting and refuse to sell to the 
retail dealers’ logical customers. These claims on the 
part of the retail trade were disregarded at first, pri- 
marily because the socalled wholesale dealer was noth- 
ing more or less than a huge retail concern distributing 
its products over states instead of its operations being 
limited to a city or county.* 

In the course of time the old style wholesale yards 
decreased in numbers and importance because the sources 
of supply changed. Some of the old institutions which 
formerly handled 100,000,000 to 150,000,000 feet of 
lumber are now conducting modest retail establishments 
and are placed in the same position as occupied by their 
customers ten or fifteen years ago. The outgrowth of 
these briefly reviewed changes has been to educate the 
lumber trade of the country with respect to the right of 
each part of it, granting, of course, that any one par- 
ticular faction has privileges which the others are bound 
to respect. : : 

To sum up the changes briefly it may be said that in 
the. days of the small mills the product was sold direct 
to the users. When the mills became larger and lumber 
was produced at points distant from where it was con- 
sumed the large dealers, by courtesy termed wholesalers, 
came into being and continued so long as the lake 
region supplied the bulk of the requirements of the lum- 
ber users of the country. When the demand became too 
complicated to be handled from a “distance retail yards 
were established. So long as the bulk of the lumber 
used came from the northern pine states competition ex- 
isted between the retail dealers in the small towns and 
the larger dealers at or near the points of production— 
competition that was not noted chiefly for its mildness. 
The large dealers at the concentrating points wanted to 


fill all the orders for house bills and barn bills and leave 
slim picking to the retail dealers, who not infrequently 
secured their supplies from their big competitors in the 
cities. 

The trade ultimately educated itself to the acceptance 
of the statement that it comprised three distinct opera- 
tions—first, the manufacture; second, the distribution in 
a wholesale way and, third, distribution by the retailer. 
The dividing line between the manufacturer and the 
wholesaler gradually has been obliterated and a great 
deal of the lumber output of the present time is shipped 
direct from the mills to the large consumer or to the 
retail dealer. The large wholesale yards are a recog- 
nized part of the business and have their distinct place. 

In the foregoing an effort has been made to show 
how the local saw mill, representative of the lumber in 
dustry at one time, has broadened out and developed 
until today the lumber trade is handled in much the 
same manner as is any other manufacturing industry. 

It seems strange that people protest against the profit 
derived in the conduct of a retail lumber yard and never 
utter a word of complaint against dealers in groceries, 
drygoods, drugs, clothing, furniture, house furnishings 
and similar products. If they knew anything at all about 
how the lumber business is conducted they would know 
that it differs very little from any other branch of 
merchandizing. 

Take any article of every day use, whether in food, 
clothing or the house furnishing line; the prices paid by 
the users include a profit for the manufacturer, for the 
wholesale dealer and also for the retail dealer. The 
percentage of profit is greater on articles of this char- 
acter than it is in the lumber business. The profit is 
greater because the cost of handling and the freight 
charges are much less on goods of the same value. 

Almost without exception farmers are ‘‘agin’’ present 
prices of lumber, which they class as exorbitant. If the 
people are tired of doing business on the present basis 
and do not think those engaged in the lumber business 
are performing any service for which they are entitled 
to compensation, it might be well for some of the ob- 
jectors .to see if they can produce and sell lumber for 
less money and still derive as much profit on their in- 
vestment as they get from their present enterprises. 
Farmers who bought lands in Illinois and other parts 
of the country fifteen or twenty years ago for $5 to $10 
an acre have made their living out of them, have well 
stocked farms and modern dwellings and property worth 
anywhere from ten to fifty times as much as it was when 
it was bought. Dollar for dollar, it is doubtful if lum- 
bermen have done any better. 

Inasmuch as lumbermen have been educated to the 
right of each faction in the business it is hardly possible 
that dealers will be found in Omaha, Kansas City or 
St. Joseph who are willing to sell to consumers for less 
money than the same stock could be secured for from the 
local dealers, grades and service considered. Usually 
sales made this way are on a cash basis—a fact which 
the buyer overlooks when he wants a little extension of 
credit from the local man. 
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FOREIGN SHIPMENTS OF YELLOW PINE LUMBER FOR TWO YEARS. 


A correspondent has asked the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
to give him the exportations of yellow pine from the 
United States to foreign countries. This subject is one 
which has frequently been discussed and many esti- 
mates have been made, but the fact is that no absolute 
figures are available. It might be possible to determine 
the exact figures by going over the records in the indi- 
vidual custom houses, although in some cases entries 
would be found simply of lumber shipped, without an 
accompanying statement of its kind or of any of the 
subdivisions thereof. 

The collectors in the various custom house districts 
make monthly reports to the treasury department, but 
they specify merely sawed lumber, timber, staves or 
whatever general classification the exports come under. 
The treasury department in its turn publishes the exports 
for the United States of lumber etc., naming the prin- 
cipal countries to which they go. Once a year the bu- 
reau of statistics publishes the exportations by custom 
house districts, but in this ease without specifying the 
items. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, however, for a 
series of years has had drawn off from the custom house 
reports to the treasury department at Washington lum- 
ber exports by ports and countries of destination, month 
by month. These, however, do not show the kinds of 
lumber and there is no way to determine the exact pro- 


portion of each class of material which is sent abroad. 

An approximate answer to the question in hand may, 
however, be given. The total exports of: sawed lumber 
from the custom house districts from North Carolina to 
Texas, both included, are given in the following table, 
with the totals for each of the ten years ended with 
1905, 1906 not being available. 

By far the greater proportion of these exports is 
yellow pine, but they include also some cypress and a 
considerable quantity of hardwoods. It will be noticed 





that Virginia and Maryland, as well as Atlantic states 
farther north, are lacking from the accompanying table. 
Thus are omitted heavy exportations of southern pine 
through the ports of Newport News, Baltimore, ete. It 
is a fair assumption, though not capable of exact demon- 
stration, that the southern pine exportations thus omitted 
will approximately balance the hardwood and cypress ex- 
portations included in the above table. And so the 
totals by years are close estimates of the sawed yellow 
pine product that is exported from the United States. 


EXPORTS OF SAWED LUMBER FROM SOUTHERN CUSTOM HOUSE DISTRICTS. 


North South 
Carolina. Carolina. Georgia. Florida. Alabama. Louisiana. Mississippi. Teras. Totals. 
1896... 13,492,000 3,720,000 27,328,000 155,806,000 66,054,000 252,000 66,636,000 44,350,000 377,638,000 
1897... 13,618,000 3,128,000 35,395,000 186,307,000 73,068,000 484,000 73,347,000 84,696,000 470,043,000 
1898... 6,839,000 920,000 30,500,000 172,920,000 49,354,000 884,000 82,514,000 82,767,000 426,698,000 
1899... 8,457,000 1,797,000 17,564,900 220,569,000 71,994,000 37,901,000 113,869,000 77,625,000 549,776,000 
1900... 9,396,000 3,489,000 34,297, 216,972,000 124,864,000 61,755,000 82,743,000 95,273,000 628,789,000 
1901... 8,355,000 876,000 47,949, 225,009,000 109,512,000 80,349,000 125,125,000 92,038,000 689,213,000 
1902... 7,441,000 592,000 29,753,00 185,985,000 91,387,000 70,813,000 121,439,000 67,147,000 574,557,000 
1903... 5,880,000 1,957,000 43,891,000 176,05%9000 84,660,000 80,442,000 136,097,000 63,362,000 592,343,000 
1904... 6,241,000 2,696,000 41,546,000 235,894,000 137,531,000 100,834,000 217,623,000 96,878,000 839,243,000 


806,012,000 





1905... 3,199,000 4,049,000 40,039,000 201,752,000 119,360,00Q, 95,373,000 245,231,000 97,009,000 
9 


Totals..82,918,000 23,224,000 348,262,000 1,977,268,000 927,784,000 529,087,000 1,264,624,000 801,145,000 5,954,312,000 


NOTE. 





No absolute figures as to yellow pine exports are available. In the above are hardwood exports of some magni- 


tude from New Orleans and Mobile, and of small importance from some other ports; but by leaving out all Virginia and 
Maryland ports, some of which export large quantities of yellow pine, it may be assumed that such compensation is 
made that the totals of above figures approximately represent the exports of yellow pine sawed lumber and timber. 





STATUS AND METHODS OF A WEIGHING ASSOCIATION. 





OsukosH, WIs., Jan. 26.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
I want to trespass on your good nature for a little in- 
formation in regard to the Western Railway Weighing As- 
sociation, presided over by F. O. Becker, Great Northern 
building, Chicago. All railway claims that are presented, 
no matter how just, are systematically rejected, and the 
letter from the railroad explaining their rejection usually 
winds up with this sentence: “They (the Western Railway 
Weighing Association) do not consider your estimate of 
4,000 pounds per thousand feet is heavy enough and for 
this reason instruct us not to pay the claim.” Or, in cases 
where they cannot claim that the weight claimed is too low, 
the expression is used that “They find no error in the scale 
weight and must respectfully decline to entertain the claim.” 
In one letter which I received recently the following state- 
ment was made: “The weight obtained on our scales in 
this instance is not an excessive one. For this reason, he 
(Mr. Becker) declines to permit our company to pay the 
amount asked * * *” 

Now, one of the questions I would like to have you answer 
me is this: What is the standing of the Western Railway 
Weighing Association and what right has it to decline to 
permit the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway to pay 
a just claim, of the justice of which they themselves make 
no denial ? 

The other question that I would like to have you answer 
is this: What is the dry weight of Wisconsin red oak lum- 
ber? My reason for asking this is that I have a letter from 
Mr. Becker dated January 16 in which he says: 

“We have before us a schedule of dry estimated weights 
of hardwood lumber issued by two extensive shippers lo- 
cated at Minneapolis and both of them show the estimated 
weight of dry red oak 4,800 pounds a thousand feet. This 
car gave a scale average of 4,645 pounds a thousand feet or 
155 pounds per thousand feet less than the estimates pub- 
lished by the Minneapolis shippers. With the evidence pos- 
sessed that oak can vary in weight from four to seven 
pounds a foot and the acknowledgment of two shippers that 
they estimate dry red oak at 4,800 pounds a thousand feet, 
and finally the fact that this car scaled only 4,645 pounds 
a thousand feet, and taking all of these facts (?) into con- 
sideration there can be no doubt regarding the correctness 
of the Kaukauna scale weight etc.” 

It strikes me that if these two Minneapolis lumbermen, 
whoever they are, should assert that the distance from here 
to the moon were.a hundred miles their statement would 
be about as near the truth. 

I have no hesitancy in asserting that dry red oak lumber 
will weigh as low as 3,700 pounds a thousand feet and that 
4,000 pounds a thousand feet is a conservative estimate on 
which to base a claim. 

I shall appreciate it very much if you will tell me what 


the standing of the association is; whether in your opinion 
it has any right to order the railway not to pay a claim and 
whether or not its assertion in regard to the weight of 
Wisconsin red oak lumber is a just one. 

I would also like to ask you if, in your opinion, it is not 
true that the question of weights is today as important to 
the lumber shippers of the country as is the question of 
railway rates. W. J. CAMPBELL. 


Weighing associations and car service organizations 
were organized primarily with a view of evolving ma- 
chinery for handling those certain parts of the railroad 
business common to each road. It has been found 
economical for roads operating under similar conditions 
to handle these matters in this way. One association 
of this kind saves the expense of as many departments 
as there are roads identified with it. 

By becoming parties to an agreement of this sort the 
railroads in substance agree to leave all matters per- 
taining to weighing or to car service, as the case may be, 
to the head of the association and to abide by his de- 
cisions. This is the foundation of the weighing asso- 
ciations. The individual roads in effect made the chair- 
man of the association their agent. 

Frequently the charge has been made by lumber ship- 
pers that the superintendents of the weighing associa- 
tions have acted under the general and specific instruc: 
tions to decline all claims regardless of their merit. 
This is not so in the broad way the charge was made, 
but when a claim is allowed the agent substantially 
says: ‘‘My subordinates or I, myself, have been negli- 
gent or in some way have made an error.’’ The ordi- 
nary man is not inclined to make admissions of this 
character. 

It has been demonstrated by the codperation which 
has been effected between the Western Railway Weigh- 
ing Association and the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association that there is a way to get at these affairs 
and secure good results. The practice of condemning 
the railroads for all manner of troubles or because the 
railroads are railroads is an unwise one. It may be 
because of this general condemnation that some rail- 
road officials try to live up to their reputation. 

Referring to the specific case mentioned by the cor- 
respondent it may be said that while the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN knows nothing whatever in regard to the 
statements of the Minneapolis shippers of oak it is in- 
clined to think that the estimates are far too high. The 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States gives an average of 4,000 pounds for white and 
red oak, which is confirmed by the estimated weights 
authorized by the Wisconsin Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation. Since white is 13 or 14 percent’ heavier than 


red oak it would seem that the average of the two 
should be well above the weight of the latter. The 
National Hardwood Lumber Association gives a weight 
of 4,000 pounds dry and 5,500 pounds when the lum- 
ber is green. Dry, in this case, means the condition 
of lumber commonly known as ‘‘shipping dry.’’? Some 
light is thrown on this subject by experiments as to 
the absolute weights of wood. Professor C. S. Sargent, 
m comparing forest trees of North America, made 
elaborate tests on the physical properties of woods from 
eighteen specimens of red oak. He found that the aver- 
age weight per cubie foot of absolutely dry wood was 
40.75 pounds, which would be the equivalent of 3.39 
pounds a foot. Absolutely dry, from a chemical stand- 
point, is of course vitally different from shipping dry. 
It is usually estimated that woods naturally absorb from 


. the atmosphere about 12 percent of the dry weight. 


Adding 12 percent to the above weight would make 
about 3.8 pounds a foot, board measure, or 3,800 pounds 
to the thousand feet. As lumber when shipped, how- 
ever, is not usually even completely air dry, the actual 
average weights would run over that quantity; but even 
if there were 20 percent of moisture in the wood it 
would be only 4,070 pounds to the thousand feet. It 
would seem, therefore, that 4,000 pounds to the foot is 
an ample weight for bona fide shipping dry red oak, 
although the railroads would undoubtedly charge for 
hauling water if shippers should insist upon putting 
that burden upon them. 

Specific request in regard to the standing of the asso- 
ciation has been answered. 

Taking up the last query it is emphatically the opinion 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the question of 
weights is as important as the question of rates. It is 
just as much to the interest of the lumber shippers that 
weights should be accurately determined as it is that 
correct rates should be applied, and it is just as much 
to the interest of the railroad companies that justice 
should be done. In fact, the progressive railroad men 
of the country today affirm and have repeatedly said 
they want only what is coming to them and are willing 
to codperate with the lumbermen to achieve this desired 
and desirable end. In so far as weights are concerned, 
if the shipment as referred to was made on a 10-cent 
rate and the lumber weighed 4,000 pounds to the thou- 
sand feet instead of 4,800 pounds the freight on each 
thousand feet would have been $4 instead of $4.80, an 
increase of 80 cents a thousand feet or an increase in 
the rate of 2 cents a hundred pounds. When it comes 
down to a question of this sort weights and rates spell 
the same thing. The application of a higher rate or a 
greater weight means an increase in the freight charge. 





SOUTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION IS A “TRUST BUSTER” AND FAVORS RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association notice was taken of the omni- 
bus charge that is being made against producers of and 
dealers in lumber that there is a great trust or com- 
bination of trusts that is, or are, stifling competition 
and forcing up prices of lumber. The discussion of the 
question involved in this charge was crystallized in the 
form of a set of resolutions. The preamble to these 
resolutions declared that the great demand for lumber 
products on the one hand and the rapid depletion of the 
forests on the other hand caused such an unprecedented 
advance in prices, and having come at the time of this 
general agitation the general public had seen fit to 
charge the retail lumber associations with being respon- 
sible for this advance and to condemn them for main- 
taining a trust. 

The resolutions deny that the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association has ever made or attempted to make 
or establish any prices whatever, and assert that the 
dealers are opposed to unreasonable or extortionate 
prices. They deny that the dealers are in any combina- 
tion with the manufacturer or wholesale dealer for the 
purpose of controlling the lumber output, handling or 


distributing lumber in any manner-or form, and affirm 
that the organization always has kept within the law 
and no court ever has held that it has in any instance 
violated the law. 

The resolutions go on to say, with emphasis and full- 
ness of explanation, that the efforts of the association 
have been directed toward fostering the small and weak 
dealers in direct contrariety to the policy of trusts, 
which is to crush out the small operator by rebates and 
underselling and making good the loss by overcharging 
at points where competition has been stifled. Those who 
would condemn the association are referred to the fact 
that hundreds of retail yards all over the territory cov- 
ered by the organization, all of which are necessities in 
the communities where they are located, have flourished 
under association principles. The association fosters and 
encourages lawful competition and most strenuously 
opposes unlawful, unjust and monopolistic competition. 
It is pointed out that if the day should ever come when 
the retail lumber association idea shall cease to be opera- 
tive the distribution of lumber will pass into the hands 
of those who have no local interest in the numerous com- 
munities where association yards now flourish, and 





thereby prices will be fixed,-the supply increased or cur- 
tailed at will by the owners of the forests and by the 
mill operators. The association places itself on record 
as opposing that monopolistic result. 

In fact the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
rejoices in its position as a veritable ‘‘trust buster,’’ 
without any aid from the illy informed newspapers or 
the politicians who fail to fulfill ante-election promises. 

The resolutions under review ‘‘point with pride’’ to 
the fact that the association has procured insurance for 
its members at from one-fourth to one-half the rates 
charged by old line companies, also to the fact that the 
association was the first organization of business men 
in the country to pass a resolution demanding greater 
powers for the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
that it spent time and energy for the passage of the rate 
bill in Congress. The association also glories in being 
the first to agitate for a reciprocal demurrage law. 

This organization lays down its principles in respect 
to the relation between the wholesale and retail trades 
in unmistakable terms. Its constitution recognizes the 
right of the manufacturer and wholesaler to sell lumber 
in whatever market, to any purchaser and at such prices 
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as they may see fit; but the members do not thereby 
recognize the right of the wholesale sellers to a monopoly 
of the retail trade. They stand for the principle of 
equal rights and equal protection under the law, which 
protection has been a principle in business since busi- 
ness began to be carried on. If this principle of trade 
ethics is to be set aside in order that the law may reach 
and tutor certain trusts which are monopolizing particu- 
lar branches the law creates an inequality which results 
in a trust, for the retail lumber associations thereby 
would be wiped out and the distant, nonresident dealers, 
who have no interest in the communities where the retail 
trade operates, will obtain a monopoly of trade and 
hence become virtually a trust. 

The claim is made by the members of the association 
that they are engaged in a lawful business and that their 
trade function is as much of a necessity in the com- 
munities where they are located as are the retailers in 
other lines, the doctor, the lawyer and the postmaster. 
Taking this unequivocal and positive stand, the new 
board of directors of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association are enjoined in the resolutions to take such 
action and employ such means as they deem best to pro- 
mote the objects of the association to the end that every 
retail lumberman shall secure such equal rights and 
equal protection under the law as are vouchsafed to all 


law abiding citizens of the state and of this nation. 

The resolutions finally throw down this fearless chal- 
lenge: 

That we invite investigation of our association and its 
methods by proper state or national officials, or by others 
who may be authorized, competent and unprejudiced, in 
order that our rights may be defined, so that the stigma of 
“trust’ may be removed. We prefer judicial decisions, 
though they may be against us, to the damage wrought by 
a prejudiced and uninformed public. 

This language smacks of the courage, spirit and chiv- 
alric character of the people of the southwest. They do 
not propose to equivocate, palaver, wheedle, compromise 
or shirk responsibility or a fight, if the latter shall be- 
come necessary. Standing for what they consider their 
rights under the constitution and laws of the states and 
the nation, they challenge proof to the contrary. They 
ask not for a postponement of investigation but are 
ready for it at any time. Sensitive in respect to their 
honor and firm in the faith of their acquittal, they 
are eager for the fray that will purge away the stigma 
of ‘‘trust’’ that is being hurled against them. Other 
retail associations of the country would do well to imi- 
tate the example of the Southwestern. Such a stand 
would keep the official investigators busy for some time, 
and the result would be that those who have charged the 


retail lumbermen with being in league to maintain a 
monopoly of ‘‘trust’’ in the handling of lumber would 
find that the suspected monopoly is really a protection 
against trusts instead of being one of those much de- 
cried trade despotisms. 

The Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association also has 
placed its memebrship on record in respect to the trans- 
portation question. It believes that it is the duty of 
Congress to enact laws giving the Interstate Commerce 
Commission control over that phase of railroad manage- 
ment that causes delay in traffic; that through such laws 
the commission may assist and compel the railroads to 
furnish sufficient and suitable cars, motive power, track- 
age and terminal facilities for conducting the traffic bus- 
iness of the country in a prompt, safe and economical 
manner, thus performing their function as common car- 
riers better than they have done in the past. To effect 
this reform the association indorses the proposed na- 
tional reciprocal demurrage measure, and heartily so 
the work of the National Reciprocal Demurrage Conven- 
tion, in Chicago, held early in January. It was resolved 
that the association members should demand of their 
senators and representatives in Congress to do all in 
their power to secure such national legislation as will 
assure a reciprocal demurrage law at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment. 





SOMETHING ABOUT THE GREATEST LUMBER JOURNAL ON EARTH. 


A great deal of consolation and hard work may be de- 
rived by those at the head of a procession. The editorial 
and business staffs of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, from 
the manager to the office boy, realize the truth of this 
observation in its entirety, particularly that part which 
refers to hard work. It is work, however, which is not 
without its compensating features, for when thousands of 
friends, who each week read the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
take occasion to express their appreciation the work 
grows lighter and instead of a burden it becomes a 
pleasure. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not make a practice 
of publishing expressions of esteem and regard sent in 
by its subscribers and advertisers. However, it believes 
that occasionally these commendatory letters make very 
interesting reading in that they show to some extent the 
different features of the paper which interest different 
classes of lumbermen. It would be possible to cull from 
the files of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN expressions simi- 
lar to those given sufficient to cover page after page of 
this paper. This is not necessary, but it is desired at 
this time to give a few letters showing what people 
in various parts of the country think of the weekly 
visitor which carries to them news of lumber develop- 
ments and of lumber markets in all parts of the United 
States and Europe. It is a big paper for big people, 
and big in this way does not refer to. the size of the 
business conducted but to the breadth of many of those 
who subscribe for and read it. 

From recent letters the following extracts have been 
taken which show appreciation of the greatest lumber 
journal on earth: 

Stoop & Green, wholesale and retail lumber, Rocky Ford, 


Col.—Please see that we do not miss a copy, for we would 
have to quit business without your paper. 


William G. Uridge, Fresno, Cal.—The purchase of your 
paper is the best investment I ever made. 


Citizens’ Lumber Company, Franklin, Neb.—We regard the 
LUMBERMAN as indispensable with us; would not think of 
keeping house without it. 


Miner & Frees, Bethany, Mo.—Could not or would not get 
along without the Old Reliable. 


John G. Dunlap, Esau, Ark.—I like the LUMBERMAN very 
much and do not want to try to get along without it, for I 
don’t see how I could. 


Hedman & Anderson, Geneseo, Ill.—Your valuable paper 
is indispensable to a lumberman. 


Hudson-Houston Lumber Company, Ardmore, I. T.—We 
have not been taking your paper long but we would not be 
witbout it now, at all. 


Columbia Sash, Door & Lumber Company, Spokane, Wash. 
—No house in the sash and door or lumber line should be 
without it. With our best wishes to you for an increased 
circulation of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, we remain— 


H. Peterson & Sons, Danneborg, Neb.—We like your paper 
very much and would not do without it. 


Fisher Lumber Company, pine and redwood lumber, Oak- 
land, Cal.—Your paper is all right, “clear vertical grain and 
up to grade.” 

LeRoy Hotchkiss, agent, Rogers Lumber Company, Kensal, 
N. D.—I wish also to say that we get a nice lot of helpful 
suggestions from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and we think 
it is a periodical that should be in every lumber office. 


H. R. Isherwood, manager for John M. Anderson, Deer- 
field, Wis.—Could not get along without your paper. If it 
does not come regularly I miss it more than my best friend. 


Rogers Lumber Company, Waco, Tex.—We can’t do busi- 
ness without the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


I. N. Evans, Milledgeville, Ill—Could not keep house or 
in touch with the best interests of the retailers without Met 
Saley’s refreshing article each week. 


Keel & Drewry, Greenfield, Tenn.—The AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN is the best journal we have ever read and we don't 
see how any lumberman can do business without it. 


F. E. Driesbach, White Pigeon, Mich.—It is the best and 
only information I have on the lumber business. 


H. A. Ludlow, Indianapolis, Ind.—Every salesman, as 
well as dealer, who wishes to keep thoroughly posted should 
have a copy of your valuable paper sent to him regularly. 


The Buckeye Planing Mill Company, building material, 
lumber etc., Baltimore, Ohio—We have been reading your 
paper, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, for a long while and can 
recommend it to anyone in the lumber business. We would 
not do without it for double the price. 


John A. Arringdale, vice president and general manager 
Cape Fear Lumber Company, Wilmington, N. C.—I have been 
taking your paper for the past fifteen years and I think you 


have kept abreast if not ahead of the times. I must confess 
that I have gotten ten times the value for what I paid for 
your paper, and if a man will read it carefully it will give 
him suggestions that would never occur to him, as it repre- 
sents the lumber interests of the entire country, and I feel 
that there is not a lumberman but that would be benefited by 
reading it. 

The 8S. Hadley Lumber Company, Limited, wholesale and 
retail lumber dealer, Chatham, Ont.—We consider the AmmR- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN very valuable, not only for the information 
it gives about trade conditions but in using it as a directory. 
Frequently we require prices on special items and we find on 
going through the list of names of parties advertising in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that we are able.to pick out those 
we think would quote us favorably on our requirements. 


El Paso Lumber Company, Colorado Springs, Col. — We 
would not think of trying to get along without the Amumr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. Even the office boy , # in the thick of the 
fight to get hold of it first as it arrives each week, and all 
are interested in some one feature of your good paper. 


Preston Lumber & Coal Company, band sawed and trimmed 
lumber, Oakland, Md.—We have been a subscriber to your 
valuable paper for five years and would not be without it at 
twice the subscription price. 

J. R. Booth, manufacturer lumber, boxes etc., Burlington, 
Vt.—I have been a subscriber to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
for several years, and it is my intention, if spared, to con- 
tinue such subscription, for in my judgment it is the best 
lumber paper put on the market, and I am glad to be able 
to recommend it highly to any lumber company. The in- 
formation received from time to time will more than repay 
the expense of the paper several times over. 


Custer Lumber Company, dealer in builders’ hardware, 
lumber ete., Gas City, Ind.—We have been a subscriber so 
long and enjoyed its visits so much that we couldn’t get 
along without the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The suggestions 
in regard to yard management alone are worth many times 
the cost. We trust it may always retain its high standard. 


Comstock Lumber Company, Louisville, Ky.—Have been a 


subscriber since 1886 and expect to be till I die. 
William Fuller, lumber and hardware, Clinton, Mass.—Your 
paper has been of great value to me. In fact, I practically 


run my business by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


M. D. Greene, Auburn, N. Y.-—I have taken the North- 
western Lumberman from January 1, 1886, continuously till 
it was merged into the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. I should not 
want to do without its weekly visits. 


_ Hanson-Ward Veneer Company, Bay City, Mich.—We con- 
sider it necessary for any successful firm to have your paper 
in order to keep in touch with the market. 


H. B. Franks, hardwood lumber and logs, Montpelier, Ohio 

-I have been a reader of your paper for years and think it 
O.K. Also heartily indorse your ideas of reciprocal de- 
murrage. I think it all right; push it along. 





NECESSITY FOR HONEST CO-OPERATION BETWEEN LUMBERMEN AND WEIGHING ASSOCIATIONS. 


The satisfactory conduct of railway affairs has been 
instrumental in bringing about codperation among the 
carriers in various matters common to all roads. Among 
ihe first attempts of this kind were the weighing asso- 
ciations, the classification organizations and the car 
service bureaus. These organizations were brought into 
being by a common realization of the mutual advantages 
to be derived from uniform practice and the saving 
to the operators by making one organization do the 
work for scores of railroads. Instead of having a weigh- 
ng association, a classification department and car 
ervice officials for each road, detail work of this char- 
cter for a large number of roads is performed by the 
erritorial organization. 

The weighing associations have in charge one of the 
most important branches of the work connected with 
‘ansportation. The amount of freight to be paid on 
any shipment depends upon the weight of the com- 
modity shipped. This weight is determined by the 

eighmasters. Some lumber shippers have a different 
idea as to the functions of the weighing associations 
and say that the weights are guessed at by minor offi- 
cials of the weighing associations, their great work being 
to decline to allow claims under any consideration. 

Some hold the unvarying rule of the weighing associ- 
ations is to refuse to sanction claims presented to the 


railroads, members of such organizations, because ‘‘ their 
records show the car or cars to have been carefully 
weighed and no error of any sort to have been made.’’ 
When it is remembered that the associations weigh 
hundreds of thousands of cars each year and that 
thousands are weighed on each scale track the impossi- 
bility of the man who weighs the cars having any knowl- 
edge of the condition of some one particular car is 
apparent. One of the most common traits of man is 
to make mistakes, it being alleged by some that the 
man who never made a mistake never made anything 
else, and unless weighmasters be raised above the level 
of other people they are not infallible. This attribute 
is not claimed on their behalf but in turn the weighing 
officials hold shippers’ views are not infallible. 

One of the most common complaints made against the 
weighing associations is that cars are weighed with- 
out being detached from others at either end. When this 
custom is followed it is evident that if the scale is 
higher than the track the tendency will be for the cars 
to which the one being weighed is attached to pull down 
and thus increase the weight, or if the scale is de- 
pressed for the car to be borne up in part by its con- 
nection with other cars. 

It is not necessary to specialize in regard to com- 
plaints; the mere fact that hundreds of claims of vari- 





ous descriptions are presented every year is evidence 
tending to show that the present system is unsatisfac- 
tory. Not infrequently lumbermen have found that 
when a dozen or more carloads of the same kind of 
lumber were shipped the average weight of each thou- 
sand feet in one car would be materially higher than. 
that of the others. In many cases this lumber was 
produced from trees growing in the same locality, the 
lumber manufactured under the same conditions and 
apparently of the same age. There is no reason why 
20,000 feet of this lumber loaded into one car should 
weigh 5,000 to 6,000 pounds more than 20,000 feet of 
the same lumber loaded into another car, yet these 
absurd differences come to light. 

Shippers of lumber have no desire to handicap the 
railroads; they realize that in the interest of economy 
it is necessary for various lines in certain districts to co- 
operate in some matters, but they have suggested and 
now are in the mood to insist that this codperation be 
along the right line. Furthermore, they hold that inas- 
much as coéperation between the railroads in the matter 
of weights has brought about good results codperation 
between the shippers and the weighing associations 
would be for the benefit of all concerned. 

This suggestion or demand has been heard and ap- 
proved by railway and weighing officials. They are not 
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at this time turning a deaf ear, but have evinced a 
disposition and desire to secure the assistance of their 
patrons in straightening out these matters. It is argued 
that, inasmuch as scale weights at times are in excess 
of actual weights, inversely freight on some ship- 
ments is assessed on less than the true weight—but 
that seldom if ever is complaint made on this score. 
It seems opportune for argument to cease and effective 
work to begin; efforts tending to a consummation of 
this suggestion might with advantage be begun at the 
varliest practicable moment. 
: 


Evidence of what codperation of this sort can ac 
complish is furnished by the work carried on by the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association under its 
perfected arrangement with the Western Railway Weigh- 
ing Association, which operates to the satisfaction of 
all. In other sections of the country the methods em- 
ployed by the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion might not work out advantageously, because condi- 
tions are radically different, but some scheme could be 
devised through which the weighing associations and the 
shippers could work together to their mutual ad- 


vantage. The mere fact that a method applicable in one 
section would not fit conditions in another is not of 
itself important, because some system adaptable to con- 
ditions should be evolved. It is time this matter should 
be considered and some arrangement devised whereby 
claims could be allowed or refused for cause and not 
simply on the assertion that the records show no error 
to have been made; also, claims should not be presented 
until the claimant is prepared to insist upon their 
allowance for cause and press the matter until settle- 
ment is made. 





PACIFIC COAST STATISTICS OF LUMBER SHIPMENTS IN 1906. 


Manufacturers of lumber on the Pacifie coast have 
had a great year despite many drawbacks. The volume 
of lumber manufactured and shipped during 1906 was 
greater than ever before in the history of operations in 
that great district. The demand from all quarters was 
heavier than ever before, but could not be supplied in its 
entirety owing to the lack of transportation facilities. 
Not only was the rail movement hampered on this ac- 
count but the coastwise business was interfered with to 
some extent by the trouble with the longshoremen and 
the sailors’ unions early in the year, and later because 
not all of the vessels for which cargoes were provided 
could be secured. 

Statistics compiled by the Pacifie Lumber Trade Jour- 
nal show the total rail shipments to have been 76,759 
ears of lumber in 1906, against 60,865 carloads of lum- 
ber in 1905, an increase of 15,894 cars. The estimated 
shipments in feet were 1,535,180,000 in 1906, against 
1,095,570,000 feet in 1905, an increase of 439,610,000 
feet. The shingle movement showed a decrease of 3,360 
ears, the shipments for 1906 being 34,120 cars and for 
1905, 37,486 cars. On a basis of 200,000 shingles to 
the ear during 1906 there were 6,824,000,000 shingles 
shipped, against 5,997,760,000 shingles in 1905, an in- 
crease of 826,240,000 shingles. This greater quantity 
was handled with 3,360 cars less than were required in 
1905, so the statements of the railroads: in regard to 
underloading evidently were well founded in the event, 
of course, that larger cars were not supplied the mills 
in 1906. 

The rail shipments for each month of the year of 
both lumber and shingles are given herewith: 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS, CARS. 


Northern Great Canadian Total all 

Pacific. Northern. Pacific. roads. 
1906. 1905. 1906. 1905. 1906.1905. 1906. 1905. 
Jan.. 4,686 2,243 1,347 767 152 143 6,185 3,153 
Feb.. 3,850 2,856 1,667 648 183 131 5,700 3,635 
Mar.. 4,735 3,995 1,898 1,087 338 155 6,971 5,237 
April.. 4,893 3,838 1,978 1,374 363 167 17,234 5,379 
May.. 5,621 3,811 2,282 1,352 362 188 8,265 5,351 
June.. 4,635 4,283 2,188 1,480 320 224 7,143 5,987 
July.. 4,922 3,635 2,424 1,268 568 266 7,914 5,169 
Aug.. 4,172 3,997 2,826 1,306 342 274 7,340 5,577 
Sept.. 3,440 3,810 2,247 1,721 205 249 5,892 5,780 
Oct... 3,816 3,537 1,763 1,498 201 235 5,780 5,270 
Nov.. 2,466 3,660 1,261 1,190 200 167 3,927 5,017 

Dec... 3,118 3,798 1,114 1,300 176 212 4,408 65, 


Tot.50,354 43,463 22,995 14,991 3,410 2,411 76,759 —" med 
99 ° 








ee., GOR. iiss | QO ta SR ose BOTS 
LUMBER SHIPMENTS, FEET. 
All roads. 
1906. 1905. 
IEEE? \< bin b-ac0's 05-0 2bieee Am 123,700,000 56,754,000 
NE 6 i.o' bb 0 inn Ur 6o-0 Cah 114,000,000 65,430,000 
| EE errr. rarer 139,420,000 94,266,000 
MEET ar. 6\k, Widnes kee drece tne aids oe 144,680,000 96,822,000 
ee re ee re oe 165,300,000 96,318,000 
0 MARA ee eee 142,860,000 107,766,000 
I ne 6iach. «bps ww 6 it ore ene ane 158,280,000 93,042,000 
MI? éeruse'<;%,0;0 47s, 04:8 $74 wtacnrate 146,800,000 100,386,000 
Eee 117,840,000 104,040,000 


INE | (0° vey. ine. Sooa nec arbtataiminlerte 115,600,000 
NNN 0.6 4660 dccwewbeeeeag 78,540,000 
a ee Ore eer 88,160,000 


94,860,000 
90,306,000 
95,580,000 


Sar ore errs roe 1,535,180, 000 


1,095,570,000 
er ee ee 439,610,000 Pre. ree 
SHINGLE SHIPMENTS, CARS. 
Northern Great Canadian Total all 
Pacific. Northern. Pacific. roads 


1906. 1905. 1906. 1905. 1906.1905. 1906. 1905. 
Jan... 1,336 1,425 737 760 39 59 2,112 2,244 
KFeb.. 1,319 1,698 1,037 848 62 62 2,418 2:608 











Mar.. 1,979 2,361 1,694 1,310 125 74 3,798 3,745 
April... 1,963 2,235 1,596 1,636 121 86 3,680 3,957 
May.. 1,932 1,047 1,482 1,628 141 66 3,555 2,741 
June.. 1,538 2,328 1,502 1,630 54 81 3,094 4,039 
July.. 1,511 1,881 1,181 1,353 48 46 2,740 ,280 
Aug.. 1,385 1,969 1,547 1,541 88 91 3,020 3,601 
Sept.. 1,386 1,799 1,379 1,425 81 73 2,846 3,747 
Oct... 1,565 1,481 1,446 1,164 98 71 3,109 2,716 
Nov.. 863 1,611 955 1,124 104 58 1,922 2,343 
Dec.. 807 1,362 962 988 57 115 1,826 2,465 
Tot.17,584 21,197 15,518 15,4071,018 882 34,120 37,486 
Imc.. .... 8,618 Ree s.c30 EE Ga “ob tes 36 
SHINGLE SHIPMENTS, PIECES. 
— All roads. 
1906. 1905. 

0 OE ea eee tee 422,400,000 359,040, 000 
DEE: 0:0:0'6.%,0.0.0.0% «6060ebo% 483,600,000 417,280,000 
SE 5-5 ,5' 5206-04019 04 G0 6as «. 759,600,000 599,200,000 
PN cia iNeree theese web sae 736,000,000 633,120,000 
SN STS Saha 'p Aland dC aLN ARO A eeek Se 711,000,000 438,560,000 
EL & Diniane © 6ae Sant ea be We 618,800,000 646,240,000 

SEE eS Pe ety - 548,000,000 524,800, 
iE eet PS Sees 604,000,000 576,160,000 
ee Perry Po 569,200,000 599,520,000 
DE -<3> ab.0.0% 3.6 « bb bean 6s-0% 621,800,000 434,560,000 
NIE sic nears cahews nee nee 384,400,000 374,880,000 
| rer oro se 365,200,000 304,400, "000 
- EST AP Gree aes 6,824,000,000 5,997,760,000 
Ee ee 826,240,000 ob nidankan 


The movement by water shows a very heavy increase 
for the year. The foreign and domestic shipments for 
1906 from Washington, British Columbia and Oregon 
aggregated 1,567,743,566 feet. For 1905 the total was 
1,087,976,489 feet, showing an increase in 1906 of 479,- 





767,077 feet, a gain of 44 percent. The increase in the 
rail shipments shows a gain of 40 percent. 

The rail movement and coastwise and foreign ship- 
ments were about on a parity in both 1905 and 1906, as 
shown by the following statement: 





Shipped .— | 





a Cargo. 
ME wie Aacd sate eee eaeioas 1,087,976,489 ay 09s" 570,000 
BE as teicbwens sue eesrcen 1,567,743,566 1,535,180,000 
| aR eee ant ora rc ne 479,767,077 439,610,000 


Lumber shipments by water to all parts of the world 
by the mills of Washington, Oregon and British Colum- 
bia for 1905 and 1906 are given herewith: 


1906. 1905. Increase. 
Washington ....... 1,100,601,136 826,743,032 273,858,104 
a soa. 5 sn-0:3-0 387,167,700 211,421,527 175,746,173 
British Columbia. 79,974, 730 «49,811,930 30,162,800 





Totals and Inc..1, 567, 743,566 1,087,976,489 479,767,077 


Shortly after the destruction of San Francisco and 
the damage to adjacent cities it was estimated that 
1,000,000,000 feet of lumber would be required to re- 
build. The records showing the details of the Cali- 
fornia trade indicate that about one-fourth of this lumber 
has been supplied. In. 1905 336,334,604 feet of lumber 
was shipped to San Francisco, making receipts at that 
port heavier than at any other California market. In 
1906 San Francisco received 610,755,426 feet, or 274,- 
420,822 feet more than in 1905. Deducting from this 
the natural increase in the trade, which, for convenience 
sake, may be estimated on the same basis as the increase 
at San Pedro, where the gain was about 12 .percent, 
would make the excess shipments over normal increased 
demand only 234,060,670 feet; in other words, on this 
assumption but 23 percent of the 1,000,000,000 feet re- 
quired to rebuild San Fraacisco and vicinity has been 
supplied. 

The second heaviest receiving port in California is San 
Pedro, through which enters much of the lumber used in 
southern California. A glance at the table given here- 
with showing the details in the California lumber trade 
includes the southern ports of entry, among them being 
Redondo, San Diego, Port Los Angeles and several 
others. Of these San Diego is the only one which showed 
a large increase in receipts, the gain there being more 
than 200 percent. The table in detail is given herewith: 


RECEIPTS AT CALIFORNIA RECEIVING PORTS IN 1906. 
SHIPPED TO— 


1906. 1905. Gain. 
San Francisco ..... 610,755,426 336,334,604 274,420,822 


San Pedro......... 354,582,597 317,323,277 37,259,320 
eT RT 41,926,072 12,481,106 29,444,966 
ee 26,482,528 39,739,690 *13,257,162 

eer 26,614,897 8,481,185 18,132, 912 


3,861,892 4,745,668 
564,142 
2,146,546 
3,602,485 
$20,744 


Santa Barbara..... 
Santa Monica 
are 
Port Harford.. ; 
Hueneme ......... 











Port Los Angeles..... .ers 3,376,908 1462998 
BtOcCwiOe. . 6 ia. ioe 1,420,874 539,646 881,228 
0 ee 1,238,574 498,461 735,113 
BEOMCEPEY «2... .cee 397 "6: 50 Ssie-di's 597,650 
OS eee sales van "883,077 *883,077 
Port Richmond..... enicenvemante 121,119 *121,119 
California unclassif'd 4,449,618 *4,449,618 

Totals Dick woke 1, 079, 456 ), 333 740,394,319 339,065,014 

*Los oss. 


Trade with territory noncontiguous to the United 
States shows a gain of nearly 100 percent. The total 
shipments to Hawaii, Alaska, the Philippines and other 
noncontiguous points aggregated 75,228,737 feet in 1906, 
against 38,884,849 feet in 1905, an increase of over 
36,000,000 feet. This included shipments to New York, 
which scarcely comes under the head of noncontiguous 
territory. These shipments were made up of several 
cargoes sent around the Horn for distribution through 
that port. Shipments in detail are given herewith: 


SHIPMENTS IN 1906 TO NONCONTIGUOUS TERRITORY. 








SHIPPED TO— 1906. 1905. Gain. 
OO RE RA 27,603,065 20,726,606 6,876, 459 
Alaska ..... -14,513,353 2,362,447 12,150,906 
Philippines .* -15,671,117 12,579,090 3, 092) 027 
pe OS eee - 8,297,872 2,797,653 5,500,219 
Panama Canal ......... 9,143,330 epee oae 9,143,330 
Unclassified domestic.... ......... 419,053 phaikidese 

Totals 00.4% oa aae 75,228,737 38,884,849 36,343,888 


California had the distinction in 1906 of using prob- 
ably 2,000,000,000, feet of lumber. The quantity shipped 
by vessel from Oregon, Washington and British Colum- 
bia was in excess of 1,000,000,000 feet. To this must 
be added the major part of more than 400,000,000 feet 
of redwood produced by the coast county mills, a fair 
share of the redwood product of the interior districts, a 
great deal of pine from its own mills in the northern and 
central parts of the state and in addition a large quan- 
tity shipped by rail from Oregon and Washington mills, 
making the total, were accurate statistics available, in 
the neighborhood of 2,000,000,000 feet, as stated. This 
probably represents as large a quantity of lumber as 
was used in any state in the Union and comprises more 
than 5 percent of the sawed lumber output. 


Of the foreign markets Australia comes first, the total 
shipments to that country having aggregated 110,275,978, 
an increase of 46,904,249 feet. China is second, the 
total being 102,188,079 feet, showing an increase of 
23,660,276 feet. Both Chili and Peru were good cus- 
tomers, the former taking nearly 82,000,000 feet of 
lumber and the latter a little more than 27,000,000, the 
gains being approximately 33,000,000 feet and 13,000,000 
feet. Shipments to other countries in detail are given in 
the following table: 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS TO FOREIGN PORTS. 





SHIPPED TO— 1906. 1905. Gain. 
eA 110,275,978 63,371,729 46,904,249 
SE %se.veuwes ceees 102,188,079 78,527,803 23,660,276 
ee 3,707, 17 6,595,315 *2,888,298 
South p* es 14,204,582 25,341,341 *11,136,766 
rrr ree 27,136,982 14,494,762 12,642,220 
CE Pith eared oaewe 81,685,951 45,742,217 32,943,734 
Panama, republic... 18,339,411 *18,339,411 
Oe eee "749, 879 53,398 426,481 
ME ob 6 tn 04400608 6,778,125 14,830,875 1,947,250 
RE EE 29, aoe ; _— 28,215,505 957,013 
ee rr ee 3,446,289 *3,446,289 
New Caledonia....... . 1,457,391 *1 457,391 
| 3” ee 2.515.091 1,045,491 1,469,600 
GI dada esas ‘ 458,089 29016 29,073 
BD nk c00rss00460% 4,870,953 100,616 4,770,337 
0 RASA 1,091,184 hobovews 1,091,184 
ae 60,298 60,298 
eer ee 656,72% 656,723 
COOGEE TEICR so 0.0:0.0:0:0:8'%0 76,961 Sen ee 76,961 
S. America unclassif'd 9, 846,928 4,334,557 5,512,371 
Egypt PEbe Ss 65:5 ae 2,184,120 a bese pins 2,184,120 
REM: 0004066000088 4,395,299 17,440 4,377,859 
New Zealand........ 813,425 een yee 813,425 
Foreign unclassified. . 457,314 2,354,158 *1,896,844 

a er 413,055,496 308,697,321 104,358,175 


*Loss. 


Grays harbor holds the distinction of being the largest 
lumber cargo shipping center in the west. Aberdeen alone 
shipped by vessel 229,351,367 feet of lumber, 53,752,090 
lath and 42,022,250 shingles. Adding to this the ship- 
ments from Hoquiam and Cosmopolis gives a total of 
341,999,515 feet of lumber, 71,996,175 lath and 73,149,000 
shingles for the year. The mills at Portland distributed 
by vessel 215,968,724 feet of lumber, while the Tacoma 
mills are credited with only 140,524,492 feet of lumber, 

25,247,360 lath and 26,386,000 shingles, The shipments 
by vessel from points of production in Washington are 
given herewith: 


SOME OF THE HEAVIEST SHIPPING POINTS. 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, 
feet. pieces. pieces. 

pT err errr 229,351,367 53, 752,090 42,022,250 
, | RA AAs 140,524,492 25,247,360 26,386,000 
Port Blakeley ..... 98,523,812 13,212'876 799,750 
Bellingham ....... 123,846,357 16,804,540 3,353,250 
Tee 97,721,862 15,547,550 1,000,000 
rere 98,247,568 18,244,085 19,35€,000 
Port Gamble....... 60,829,588 8,265,865 4,462,750 
Port Ludlow....... 43,828,744 5,176,930 4,066,500 
South Bend........ 35,769,960 3,434,000 
aera 23,556,610 2,646,250 "2 ,885, 825 
eee 16,115,071 221,000 198,500 
Vancouver ........ 8,871,319 1,667,300 eee ines 
COMOROS .6.0.2.0.60 8,200,912 ee Rr 11,776,750 
oo 28,756,337 6,762,200 1,230,000 
Port Hadlock.....<. 37,037,861 7,224,700 1,476,750 
RRARHCOR <2. inves’ 15,972,125 2,701,560 eee waewe'e 





” *Mukilteo included. 


In addition to the lumber shipments of the Washing- 
ton mills 187,410,404 lath were shipped by water in 1906, 
against total shipments in 1905 of 171,129,305 and 135,- 
111,603 lath in 1904. The shingles shipped by cargo 
from the Washington mills aggregated 121,491,850 pieces 
for the year. 

The following statement is given as showing the dis- 
tribution of the cargo shipments of the Oregon mills for 
1905 and 1906: 

DOMESTIC LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 











SHIPPED TO— 1906. 1905. Gain. 
San Francisco....... 187,450,144 74,351,000 113,099,144 
Gan POG... ceccseecs 59,197,367 55,811,739 3,385,628 
See 4,258,847 Ee a re 4,258,847 
DEE. 2 o'sececcecs 14,159,965 9,591,000 4,568,965 
ee 1,603,462 1 iy 000 528,462 
Port Los Angeles.... 772,500 . 772,500 
California unclassified .......... 43 55, :000 *4,325,000 
Hawaiian islands.... 25,800 1,043,000 *1,017,200 
Po 7,172,697 7,154,986 57,328 

_ ae rer 274,640,782 153,567,337 121,073,445 

*Loss. 

: FOREIGN LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 

SHIPPED TO— 1 1905. Gain. 
SSSR SS ee 69,217,299 32,975,225 36,242,074 
RR ae 4,411,135 2,675,843 1,735,292 
MUPCPOUR oon iccicces 23,069,027 8, ety 14,230,449 
SIN © 5 0's a28 ds ac alee 9,533,073 ~ 53,832 6,379,241 
Ee 4,460,147 oe anegs 4,460,147 
ET uted ss as «ae 88,87 88,872 
PIN cin 4.6,<.0sdic, & 3 pie) ones 1,145,509 “1,519,634 *374,125 
i SR Ree 201,85 5 situneknne 201,856 
South Africa........ Sees das 7,075,976 *7,075,976 
NOES. Sones 6 See ale + and whee 1,795,102 *1,795,102 

ES A Sapte sie ss 112,526,918 57,854,190 54,672,728 
Grand totals. ...387,167,700 211,421,527 175,746,173 


*Loss. ° 
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HARDWOOD VALUES REFLECT SCARCITY OF STOCKS AND SUSPENDED OPERATIONS. 


Confirming the currently accepted ideas of the gen- 
eral hardwood market a prominent Memphis lumberman 
writing of current conditions has this encouraging report 
to make: 

Dry stocks of lumber in the hands of the small millmen 
are very light. Large operations for the present have been 
suspended in the Memphis territory. Prices of logs and 
lumber are very firm but the local yards seem to be able 
to take care of the best part of the trade. Most of them 
are in reasonably fair shape with regard to stocks. 

The scarcity of dry desirable hardwood stocks is by 
no means a new development in the trade. General 
conditions throughout the hardwood manufacturing dis- 


tricts of the central south are understood and appre- 
ciated by all who have to do with the manufacture, dis- 
tribution and use of the products of the mills in that 
section. A recent canvass of the situation carried on by 
the secretary of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States has resulted in the publication 
of a statement showing some increases in values. These 
changes include an advance of $2 to $5 on wide poplar 
stock and an increase of $1 on most other sizes. 

Plain and quartered oak show an increase of $1 a 
thousand feet, making the price of inch firsts and sec- 
onds, f. 0. b. Ohio river points, $50; inch No. 1 com- 


mon, $34; inch firsts and seconds quartered, 6 to 9 
inches, $71. 

Ash values have increased from $3 to $5, the exact 
gain in each case depending upon the size and quality. 

Cottonwood, wide stock, shows an advance of $4 to $9 
a thousand feet and the regular grades an increase 
of $1. 

Increases of 50 cents to $1.50 in the various quali- 
ties of gum are among other changes in the general list. 

Some of the other woods, including hickory, maple 
and furniture dimension stock, also show some slight 
changes, 





A MISLEADING REPORT ON LUMBER BY THE BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. 


Ammunition for the trust busters has inadvertently 
been furnished by the Bureau of the Census. In con- 
nection with the census of manufactures of 1905, Bul- 
letin 57, recently received, consists of a general com- 
parative summary by specified industries, with brief 
summaries for some of the leading branches of manu- 
facture. It is the compendium, so to speak, which will 
probably most generally be used by people seeking the 
basis for newspaper discussion. 

The form of the tables follows those of the decennial 
census, the heads of the many paged Comparative Sum- 
mary by Specified Industries being Industry, Census, 
Number of establishments, Capital, Salaried officials, 
clerks ete., Wage-earners and wages, Miscellaneous ex- 
penses, Cost of materials used and Value of products, 
including custom work and repairing. 

Concerning the item lumber and timber products, 
under cost of materials we find the figures for 1905 to 
be $183,786,210, while for 1900 they were $242,685,257 
and for 1890 $242,562,296. The miscellaneous expenses 
showed an increase from 1900 to 1905 of $43,000,000, 
and value of products an increase of $25,000,000, while 


the cost of materials used shows an apparent decrease 
of $59,000,000. If correct this would mean either a 
tremendous falling off in the volume of the lumber 
business, measured by quantity of product, or that 
timber, which is the chief material, was lower in price 
in 1905 than five years before. Either of these suppo- 
sitions is, of course, absurd. 

Knowing that the lumber product of the United 
States has been maintained, the trust buster and the 
socialistic crank would infer at once that while the 
cost of doing business had decreased the price charged 
for the product had been increased. The fact of the 
case is that in the figures of 1905, which cover the 
calendar year of 1904, the value of lumber remanufac- 
tured in planing mills etc. was taken out of the total 
for cost of materials used in the figures given for 1904, 
but not deducted from the comparative figures given 
for the twelfth census. The result is that the figures 
are not comparative at all and consequently the publi- 
cation is, in that particular, mistaken and misleading. 

In the preliminary summary regarding the lumber 
and timber products given out in May, 1906, this point 


was explained. In that summary the figures regarding 
the cost of materials used were for 1905 $304,028,459, 
and for 1900 $242,685,257. A foot note regarding these 
items is as follows: ‘‘Includes a duplication—the 
value of rough lumber, which in 1905 amounted to 
$120,242,249, remanufactured in planing mills connected 
with saw mills producing it.’’ This duplication de- 
ducted from the original figures gives the $13,786,210 
given in Bulletin 57, but a similar deduction was not 
made for 1900 and previous censuses. 

Such a slip should not be allowed by the Bureau of 
the Census. As a matter of fact the cost of materials 
used increased during the five years 25.3 percent, while 
the value of products increased 26.1 percent, miscel- 
laneous expenses 106.3 percent, wages 23.7 percent, 
salaries 59 percent. While this matter will be corrected 
in the special bulletin regarding the lumber industry 
soon to be issued Bulletin 57 will probably be the one 
commonly referred to. We would suggest that the 
3ureau of the Census on final publication make the 
necessary corrections in the plate of table 84, which 
will be reproduced in that work, 





On behalf of the railways in general and the 
Chicago, Milawukee & St. Paul in particular, E. D. 
Sewell, assistant to the president, gives as the three 
underlying principles of the railroad-side of the 
present controversy the following: 


(A) Freight locomotives and cars represent about one- 
fifth of the total capital invested in a railroad, and are 
practically the only portion of the property which pro- 
luces revenue, the value ef the remaining four-fifths 
depending entirely upon the use made of this one-fifth. 

(B) Locomotives and cars can be of value ‘to their 
owners only when moving under load or toward the load- 
ing point. 

(C) Cars are at times very valuable to consignees for 
storage purposes on the basis of the present low demur- 


rage rates. 


‘he cireular containing the a-b-c’s of railroad views 
is sent out to all officers and agents of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railway. It was a somewhat 
elongated affair, containing some rather extraordinary 
statements and some interesting statistics, as well. 
The average freight equipment of the St. Paul in 1906 
was 42,658 cars, about 3 percent of which were con- 
stantly in the shop for repairs, leaving available 
41,378 ears of all kinds. The average daily loading 
for the year was 10.4 percent of the cars in service, 
and the number of cars loaded, it is said, varied to 
the extent of 1,634; that is, the number placed for 
loading during the rush season was 1,634 cars greater 
than in the dull season. It is somewhat difficult to 
determine just what conclusion is to be drawn from 
this statement. which is a trifle vague in so far as its 
practicability is concerned. Had it set forth the 
actual average number of cars loaded each day the 
information. would have been of more value. The 
variation in loading is said to have represented 13,572 
ears, or 30 percent of the entire equipment, which is 
valued at $10,810,000. In order to provide facilities 
for taking care of the demand during the busy season 
it would have been necessary, according to Mr. 
Sewell’s statement, to add 20 percent to the equip- 
ment, which would involve an expenditure of $8,300,- 
000, which at 5 percent, plus the cost of maintenance, 
would cost the railroad company annually $1,395,000. 

Mr. Sewell’s statistical lore ends with these illum- 
mative facts, which possibly may leave the recipient 
in doubt as to what he intended to convey. The case 
against reciprocal demurrage is argued at great length 
and with vigor. There are a number of startling 
statements contained in the argument, chief among 
which is one to the effect that ‘‘the detention of cars 
for loading and unloading exceeds the time consumed 
in transit.’’ No attempt is made to support this alle- 
gation by adducing facts. It stands in its crude 
nudity without any visible protection. 

Granting the impossible and assuming that cars 
spend more time at points where freight originates 
and where it is unloaded than they do in transit, it 
might be pertinent to inquire as to the cause for these 
delays. If an investigation were carried on it would 
probably show that the greater part of the delay is in 
transit—that is, it takes place during the time elapsing 
between the tender for transportation of the loaded car 
and its placing for unloading in the yards of the 





| 
LUMBERMAN POET. | 


CONVENTION TIME. 


Convention time? Know what it is ?—— 

The chimax of the lumber biz, 

When lumber fellows congregate 

To cuss the folks who handle freight. 

The air is full of filmy smoke, 

The laughter o’er the salesmans’ joke, 

The eloquence of orators, 

The praise of certain sash and doors—— 

Then how can you expect a rime 
Convention time? 








Convention time? I hear the roar | 
Of language on the lobby floor 

Like thunders of the waves that break 

Upon a storm-embattled lake. i | 
A bellboy loud is calling me | 
I'm wanted up in 23. | 
There’s something buzzing in my head; | 
In such a time, I’ve heard it said, | 
Some folks go crazy. Just that way I'm | 





Convention time. 








consignee. Congested terminals and overloaded side 
tracks are instrumental in causing slow movement; 
but who, it might be inquired, is responsible for the 
congested terminals and the full sidings? In many of 
the statements now being made in behalf of the rail- 
road companies the time the car lies in the yards after 
having nominally reached destination is charged up 
under the head of ‘‘loading and unloading,’’ when, as 
a matter of fact, the shipper has no control whatever 
over the car or its contents. 

In one of the letters received from a prominent 
lumberman, in Detroit, it was stated that while ship- 
ments were carried forward at a fair speed from the 
mill to Detroit delays of five to twenty days occurred 
between the time a car was reported in town and the 
day it was placed for unloading. 

The greatest argument advanced by this master of 
transportation is that during the periods when equip- 
ment was scarce large concerns with a loading capacity 
of 50 to 150 cars a day would place orders with each 
available road for all the cars they could load. Rolling 
stock being in demand, the railroad companies would 
not be able to supply what was specified, and for 
this reason these shrewd and unscrupulous operators 
would collect demurrage.from a half dozen more roads 
and derive a very considerable income in this way. 
Having established this fact to his own satisfaction 
and. further demonstrated that it would be impossible 
for the small shipper to do the same thing, the master 
exclaims in triumph: ‘‘The possibility of using a 
reciprocal demurrage damage law for the payment of 
rebates, to the absolute nullification of other statutes, 
is self-evident,’’ 





FALLACIOUS RAILROAD ARGUMENTS ON PLAIN QUESTIONS OF PUBLIC DUTY. 


This argument may have some merit, but it lacks 
that of originality, as this specious plea has been used 
ever since reciprocal demurrage became a _ possibility. 

It would seem that the railroads must be very, very 
anxious to pay rebates, otherwise they would not put 
up such a foolishly weak protest. For the information 
of all concerned it may be stated that each and every 
railroad has a secret service department, equipped to 
make investigations as to whether or not privileges 
are being abused. Inasmuch as any law that may be 
enacted would contain a clause preventing just such 
practices as have been outlined it would require but a 
brief and inexpensive examination to say whether or 
not the patron of the railroads was endeavoring to 
reap where he had not sown, and, this fact once estab- 
lished and the offender punished, others would be very 
loath to commit the same offense. Most business men 
have an abiding respect for the laws of the country 
under which their affairs are carried on, and the mere 
fact that such a practice as outlined would be unlawful 
is sufficient reason to believe that it would be indulged 
in very seldom, if at all. 

Evidently the author of this valuable paper believes 
railroads were created first and the public as an 
afterthought, brought into being merely to produce 
tonnage. In concluding the lengthy argument the fol- 
lowing proposition is gravely stated: ‘‘If the ear- 
riers are to be so penalized actual reciprocity would 
require shippers to furnish loading at all times for all 
cars available. ’’ 

On the theory propounded above this conclusion 
would be logical, but inasmuch as railroads were char- 
tered as public carriers it does not hold good by any 
means. A peculiar phase of the arguments that are 
now going the rounds. of the press, are being talked 
over in the club rooms, committee rooms, and being 
thresked out in legislative halls, is that the railroads 
under certain prescribed conditions are private insti- 
tutions, but change their character when other matters 
are being considered and become public affairs. It is 
somewhat difficult to conceive how they can carry on 
this Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde existence even to their 
own satisfaction. If they are public carriers, char- 
tered and operated as such, the public evidently has 
something to say. If they are not, it might be well 
for each individual passenger and shipper to obtain 
permission from his local agent before endeavoring to 
make use of them. 

The three great principles of railroad operation and 
of railroad thought—the a-b-c’s of the carrier’s duty— 
may have been evolved after deep thought and compre- 
hensive research, though they do not show such com- 
mendable traits. It is like the old Biblical illustration 
of. the eye saying to the hand ‘‘I have no need of 
thee’’ for the car or the locomotive to say to the track 
or the warehouse or the siding ‘‘I have no need of 
thee.’’ The railroad question is tangled enough with- 
out resolving each individual line into its component 
elements and endeavoring to determine the relative 
value and importance of each one, 

Railroad men could employ their time to much better 
advantage than to put forth such futile arguments 
against a demand for the inauguration of rules that 
are just and which have already been approved and 
sanctioned by the supreme courts of many states, 
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YELLOW PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS FOR DECEMBER. 


In presenting the accompanying tabular statement 
showing the quantities of lumber cut and shipped by 
the southern pine mills for the last month in 1906 it 
searcely is necessary to call attention to the heavily 
increased stocks at the mills. The gain in December 
was 40,598,877 feet, making the incresse for the month 
the fourth heaviest for the year and the lightest in 
the last four months of the year, it being fess than a 
half of the increase which took place in November. This 
may be attributed in part to the smaller number of 
reports secured, but the actual average cut of each mill 
in December was 78,229 feet less than in November. 
Shipments on the other hand increased to a limited ex- 
tent, each mill sending out 50,502 feet more lumber in 
December than during the preceding month. 

The distribution in November and December was the 
lightest that has been recorded during the last four 
years. The average shipments in 1906 were the lowest 
in the period covered in the reports of the Yellow Pine 
Clearing House, the monthly average for the year being 
1,039,244 feet. The cut also was the lightest recorded, 
the average for each month being 1,129,705 feet, showing 
an accumulation of lumber which if prorated among ali 


the mills reporting would give each a monthly increase of 
stock of 90,461 feet. 

Notwithstanding the car shortage south, which appar- 
ently was as severe as in any other part of the country, 
the December statement showed 45,655,446 feet to have 
been shipped to Texas, over 35,000,000 feet of which 
was supplied by Texas mills. The next heaviest ship- 
ments were made to Illinois, the total receipts in that 
state aggregating 26,346,889 feet. 

The export trade was of normal proportions, but 
nearly two and a half times greater than in December, 
1905. 

The actual shipments in December, 1906, were in ex- 
cess of those for December, 1905, but reports were 
secured from 115 additional mills. The cut in De- 
cember last was 294,419,693 feet for 324 mills, against 
217,098,246 feet for 209 mills the December preceding. 

Shipments for the twelve months in 1906 aggregated 
more lumber than ever before has been reported by the 
Yellow Pine Clearing House, the totals being 3,354,681,- 
500 feet for an average of 269 mills, against 3,335,298,- 
758 feet in 1904 for an average of 225 mills. As ex- 
plained, however, on the basis of the average mill ship- 





ments the movement for 1906 was lighter than for any 
other of the last four years. 

however, on the basis of the average mill shipments 
the movement for 1906 was lighter than for any other 
of the last four years. 

The average mill shipments in 1904 and 1905 were 
slightly in excess of the production. In 1903 and 1906, 
however, the shipments were considerably below the 
output. 

The figures show what has been done. It is im- 
possible to determine what could have been done had 
transportation permitted the southern pine manufac- 
turers to handle their business to advantage. While 
many of the mills hold heavy stocks, all of what might 
be termed surplus or accumulation is represented by 
orders now on the books of the companies which cannot 
be filled owing to inability to secure cars in which 
to make shipment. 

It would appear from this statement and from infor- 
mation secured from other sources that the car situa- 
tion is improving not only with moderation but with 
painstaking deliberation. 

Details of the December, 1906, production and ship- 
ments are given in the following table: 


REPORT OF YELLOW PINE CLEARING HOUSE FOR DECEMBER, 1906. 




























Georgia and December, 
STATES— Missouri. Arkansas. Texas. Louisiana. Mississippi. Alabama. Florida. Totals. 1905. 

Number mills reporting .......ccsccccccccccccsvscce 2 43 8 66 91 23 15 324 209 
NE SUNOS 8 5 6-6 5.6 c.cue ta dacanscddtinnsneeeieas Sbelnge.s 255,411 32,389 179,302 905,070 903,664 332,921 2,608,757 2,381,515 
"BAR ee ere renee er cure Camere nee 35,418 62,781 342,318 769,166 811,426 544,224 2,565,333 3,511,963 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey.........ssceeeeeecseece 56,478 537,691 249,783 297,807 1,369,957 1,112,202 1,305,579 4,929,767 5,759,376 
West Virginia and Maryland..........ccccccecescces covcvese TO CS ee oeee 34,026 125,657 538,958 1,039,131 1,756,972 1,396,902 
RRS ORE PN CURR INE Wee ear neerwer yy ere rare oe 37,832 440,258 134,660 582,768 432,422 604,105 13,994 2,246,039 1,901,4 
| SE ae eee ee eee irre pert eee ee 37,832 1,342,606 205,394 1,420,862 2,068,590 2,365,231 288,435 7,828,950 7,284,316 
MAA P FETE CEE COC TTT CTI TC CCC ee 151,328 2,080,222 2,564,095 2,349,000 1,896,219 1,075,210 150,003 10,266,077 9,739,263 
eer Pe rte were nn oer eer 472,900 4,858,630 4,292,811 5,368,362 9,541,824 1,093,116 719,346 25,346,989 19,164,900 
SEE ENS Oi ee Te We TPR ey gE er aw es 37,832 1,441,073 462,139 1,667,179 336,104 | ae irik 4,002,456 2,988,442 
NN ee. nc 65d eh. Cae COMED dakeeehe eed eel bs eae wlomreres 82,490 38,392 90,226 Dn: \- Weceswsne ‘bigcimmaie 227,608 325,498 
Wisconsin 181,384 481,508 695,140 | re 15,693 1,521,371 2,517,003 
Missouri . 7,291,412 4,177,799 8,637,437 1,426,862 143,547 67,968 21,950,735 17,713,084 
Kansas 3,461,787 2,549,353 5,721,807 i... Gdwotteah ©. “eihawkieans 12,024,993 11,270,888 
Nebraska ST; 3,191,092 1,142,292 3,497,652 ee ees | - . “Cuipeetate 8,574,636 5,784,555 
Coteeede and Boath Dakota. ....cscccccccccscccscsede 18,916 901,825 478,933 re — 0) meta 1+ ea slawieee”” - a aaa 2,179,470 1,057,815 
Indian Territory and Oklahoma................eseeees 7,832 3,027,115 2,989,244 3,861,922 CEO) . Metaencas +) “seeen eat 10,015,417 7,549,955 
ee eee. cv Ab Stas SPREE MORAC A Ceewss “Keabhas 73,022 35,168,852 Dt. vcthewets  —., peetieue > mmutoals 45,655,446 23,234,557 
i MU REM Ss oo cas aes boncds oad. es cares “xepeaal 867,917 51,782 626,530 1,987,599 1,490,452 349,826 5,374,106 6,224,626 
I i NERS 66's hab dS ae emsice setedene, aaawes 103,789 2,287,728 Pe §~—( COvcaesae. .| bkeeekee | —seedrmws 2,557,627 931,902 
TC AA Oe Cs ie seled p kk Magee a thbd se SEW Rea! «40 eee,» | ere ee sooaee ss Wsteertee ~ “naheeeee deeded 1,112,707 1,209,921 
eo ere Cee ee ee ee err: Car eee ce 1,916,666 719,442 8,097,987 $,043,595 ,653,041 15,430,731 6,929,863 
NN RF ne Pa Se re eee eee eee et eee 110,680 62,760 135,121 1,555,103 2,553,000 4,416,664 7,277,565 
Local (into state manufactured)... ccccccccccccdecse esseces See re 3,824,589 6,275,096 3,447,963 2,184,83 19,093,556 19,427,126 
POE NII aia 0 Srg'o5 650.05. 0-46 6.0 054.0% Boies eeRee c0s G0 95,050 1,186,492 585,284 27,117,603 3,856,339 6,701,400 115,612 1,570,679 41,133,409 42,044,470 

ELECT CCC TE TRE CSC ee re 3,791,986 33,538,695 87,727,591 54,794,946 42,819,606 18,358,313 12,788,679 253,819,816 207,626,936 

gg RRS re errata rere nt a 5,283,885 43,386,913 94,256,482 71,360,564 48,051,369 18,363,350 13,717,130 294,419,693 217,098,246 

DED Ce bnt ste andcdcddanenecede see ereaaistade 1,491,899 9,848,218 6,528,891 16,565,618 5,231,763 5,037 928,451 9,471,310 


40,598,877 


142 mills reported average cut for December of 148,300,245 feet, actual cut 117,989,404 feet, cut below average 30,310,841 feet. 





EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


Real winter weather has overspread a large part of 
the north within recent time, and though this condition 
has been favorable to the log haulers in Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, as well as those in the eastern 
sections, the movement of lumber in the trade has been 
reduced to nearer a normal winter condition than be- 
fore this year. At the same time reports from all points 
are to the effect that demand is strong for midwinter, 
and the urgency for lumber is accentuated by shortage 
of cars and slow deliveries. In some sections and on 
some roads there has been a measure of relief from car 
shortage, but as a general thing shippers are suffering 
about as much as ever from this cause, while retailers 
and consumers are getting anxious for fear that they 
may not be able to get sufficient stock for the spring 
trade. The general anxiety everywhere seems to be to 
procure lumber, while comparatively no effort is being 
made to sell it. This is a condition not usual in mid- 
winter, when demand ordinarily is at a minimum and 
buyers are holding aloof from the market, hoping that 
prices will turn in their favor. 

* * * 


The situation is a strong one in respect to the north- 
ern pine business. Deep snows and extremely cold 
weather in the Lake Superior country and northern Min- 
nesota have greatly hindered logging, and it is esti- 
mated at Duluth that the output will fall short to the 
extent of 33 percent of what was intended. Prices at 
the head of the lakes are held firmly at about $2 a 
thousand higher than last year at this time. This 
causes some hesitancy on the part of wholesalers about 
engaging stock, but available resources are in such lim- 
ited supply that there seems to be no reason why buy- 
ers should delay in making contracts. At Duluth-Su- 
perior prices of No. 2 stock range from $24 to $29 a 
thousand, $2 higher than last year; No. 4 boards have 
lately been sold as high as $17.50 a thousand, which 
indicates an advance of $2 in the last ninety days. No. 
3 stock commands $21 to $22 a thousand, and it is not 
easy to get it at those prices. One concern since Janu- 
ary 1 has sold 10,000,000 feet of No. 3 lumber to go 
east, and another has sold a considerable quantity to be 
shipped to Saginaw points. Bay City and Saginaw are 
taking measures to get a large portion of the lumber 
needed for manufacture and trade in that district from 
Canada. 

* * * 

Despite tne heavy snows and the extremely cold 
weather that have prevailed in Minnesota and North 
Dakota for some time, there is a strong demand for 
lumber at Minneapolis. All the territory tributary to 
the mills at that point is from one to five feet under 
snow and the railroads are all crippled worse than ever 
before this season. Retail lumber movement, conse- 
quently, is almost at a standstill. Yet manufacturers 
and jobbers are getting a steady run of orders for all 


kinds of stock. The .fact is that the retail dealers 
throughout that territory are short of stock and are in 
pressing need of fresh supplies. ‘they are anxious to 
fill up the gaps in their yards so as to be ready for the 
spring trade. General car shortage no doubt is causing 
retail dealers and consumers to be less inclined to delay 
in placing their orders than once they were, when deliv- 
eries were made with reasonable promptitude. More- 
over, difficulty in getting lumber from the Pacific coast 
has induced retailers to buy their stock nearer home, a 
cnange in origin of supplies which has conduced to the 
benefit of the Minneapolis trade. Orders that were 
placed with western mills months ago have not been 
shipped, and no one at present can tell when they will 
be. Though the movement out of Minneapolis is almost 
at a standstill on account of deep snows and zero 
weather the retail dealers throughout western Minnesota 
and North Dakota evidently think that their chances 
for getting lumber some time in the early spring from 
Minneapolis and contiguous points are much better than 
in waiting for the embargo on Pacific and Inland Em- 
pire shipments to be removed. 


* * * 


‘ane northern pine trade in New York and the met- 
ropolitan district is unusuaily brisk forthe season. at 
the Tonawandas there is all the movement that can be 
looked for in midwinter and more than a good trade in 
stocks used for various kinds of manufacture all over 
the east. The same is true of the middle west, where 
manufacturing and all sorts of shop work are being 
pushed to the utmost extent. At Saginaw points, where 
so much white pine is worked into all sorts of forms, 
manufacturers can scarcely turn out goods as fast as 
customers want them. This keep supplies reduced and 
assures a heavy spring demand for lumber to replenish 
old stocks. 


* * * 


In the southern pine business there is a concurrency 
of reports to the effect that demand has revived within 
a short time. While this increase of requirement is 
welcomed as assurance of a good spring trade, manu- 
facturers are so far sold ahead that they are inclined to 
pick the orders received, accepting only those that suit 
their stocks, and have no time limit or guaranty for 
delivery. The effect of this attitude of the mill oper- 
ators is to keep the market firm. The restoration of a 
normal state of transportation is a slow process and the 
prospect is that there will be no rush of back orders, as 
some expected, but a gradual leaking out of reserves 
through a large part of the coming season. In the 
meantime the new business that will come from the 
railroads, the car shops and a variety of building and 
manufacturing outlets should keep the market at least 
from falling backward, and many well informed men 
think that prices will go still higher. 


In the eastern cities there is a lull in the winter 
movement of southern pine, but this is considered only 
seasonal and sectional, and is so fully offset by demand 
from other parts of the country that it scarcely is 
noticed in the general market. The foreign requirement 
is drawing away a good deal of product from Gulf 
points, and on the southeast Atlantic coast, which helps 
to swell the volume of southern pine movement and 
furnishes much relief from dependence on interior mar- 
kets for the mills situated within fifty to seventy-five 
miles of the shipping ports. The export trade has, 
greatly revived at Pensacola, timber having advanced 
to 271% cents a cubie foot for 40-foot averages, with 
corresponding prices for lesser averages. The southern 
pine trade in all its features seems to be as prosperous 
as could be expected considering the season, the weather 
and the state of transportation matters. 


“* - * 


The hardwood business continues altogether favor- 
able to producers and all dealers who have been able to 
maintain good stocks. Prices are high and generally 
at the dictation of the seller. In the south cottonwood, 
gum and ash seem to be commanding much attention, 
especially in the lower Mississippi valley. In fact there 
appears to be a scarcity of ash all over the country. 
Those who have a large line of oak consumers to supply 
find it difficult to maintain ample stocks. The deal- 
ers in St. Louis are putting forth more effort for get- 
ting in stocks than they are for selling what they hav: 
on hand. In fact, doing a hardwood business nowa 
days seems to be mainly hustling around to secur 
lumber to sell, rather than looking for purchasers 
Hardwood lumber sells itself, as the saying is. 


* * - 


The conditions in the lower Mississippi valley are not 
conducive to a rapid increase of hardwood supplies 
The big river is at flood hight and much of the border- 
ing lowland is under water, or so wet that logging can- 
not be done on it. Some of the mills are shut dow: 
because of high water. The result has been, and wil! 
continue to be, probably for months, to restrict the out- 
put of lumber seriously—a condition that will be felt 
throughout the spring and early summer. On the upper 
Ohio river and in the valleys of eastern Kentucky, West 
Virginia and old Virginia such has been the success in 
running out logs on recent tides that the output of 
lumber will be liberal in those sections of the country. 
The mills and yards along the Ohio river are recover- 
ing from the late flood with much less damage than at 
first was expected. Cincinnati received and shipped 
more carloads of lumber last month, in which period 
the flood occurred, than in a corresponding time in 1906. 
In Nashville and the surrounding district the demand 
takes care of all the lumber that can be offered, and 
local manufacturing that uses up a large part of the 
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mill output never was more active or required more lum- 
wm * * * 

In Wisconsin and Michigan great activity in getting 
out hardwood logs is manifest. The season so far has 
been favorable for work in the roads and the good 
prices prevailing have been an incentive to getting out 
all the logs possible. Mills sawing hardwood lumber are 
running wherever possible, and the prospect is that 
there will be a heavy outturn of northern hardwood 
lumber this season. The market stands ready to re- 
ceive all that can be produced. Basswood, maple and 
rock elm have been well sold off, and birch culls, beech 
and spruce are being picked up in lieu of pine for box 
making. In fact these are strenuous times in the hard- 
wood business of Michigan and Wisconsin and every- 
body who has trees to sell that can be gotten to a 
mill stands to get good money out of them. Large 
quantities of hardwoods will go down the lakes during 


the next season of navigation to enter into yard stocks 
at Lake Erie and other eastern points. 
* * * 


In the Pacific and mountain states not much change 
in the general situation has taken place within the 
week. In the north coast section the embargo on traf- 
fic continues on the railroads and no one knows when 
it will be lifted. Heavy snow blockades exist in the Cas- 
cade and other ranges of mountains eastward, and North 
Dakota is covered by a depth of two to five feet, with 
howling winds that cause, in numerous places, drifts 
that have to be bored through by the steam plows be- 
fore traffic can proceed. Practically no lumber is being 
delivered east of the mountains by rail from Washing- 
ton or Oregon, Montana or Idaho. Yet orders con- 
tinue to accumulate, and when traffic shall finally be 
resumed there will be an immense movement of lumber 
on all the Pacific roads running eastward that carry 
northwestern lumber. 


_ The cypress trade maintains the vigor and firm tone 
in prices that have characterized it for months past. 
Eastern spruce is quiet, but the price tone is steady 
and firm. North Carolina pine is selling at unchange 
prices. Hemlock wherever produced or sold never was 
firmer of price nor in better demand during the mid- 
winter season. 
* * * 

The wharves of San Francisco continue to be block- 
aded with lumber from Washington and Oregon. Ar- 
rivals at San Pedro recently have been lessened by the 
nonarrival of the northern fleet of lumber laden ves- 
sels, consequent on heavy storm. The general tone of 
the California market is strong, except that lumber not 
up to the mark in quality is shaded more than a few 
weeks ago. Good mill run cargoes at San Pedro con- 
tinue to sell at $26 a thousand. Charters are a little 
easier, though but few idle vessels are reported to be 
found anywhere on the market. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT ON MATTERS OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE INTEREST. 


AND IN the meanwhile the case of the state versus 
the lumbermen in Nebraska drags wearily along without 
any considerable progress being made. Some day the 
people will awaken to a realization of the fact that a 
thousand independent dealers coéperating along certain 
lines do not constitute a trust or combination in the 
sense those words now are used. 


ACCORDING to a recent compilation the 1906 prod- 
uct of the Portland (Ore.) mills aggregated 643,532,893 
feet, an increase over the output of 1905 of more than 
100,000,000 feet, or about 20 percent. This is said to 
be the largest product in any one city or district, sur- 
passing even the combined cut of the mills of the Grays 
harbor country. Of the entire quantity produced 118,- 
649,674 feet were shipped to foreign countries, although 
the socalled foreign countries include the Philippine and 
the Hawaiian islands. The coastwise shipments showed 
a slight decrease when compared with the movement of 
1905, the figures being about 124,000,000 feet in 1906 
and 130,000,000 feet in 1905. 


IF ANY doubt exists in regard to the profit in trees 
let the scoffers consider the remarkable argument con- 
tained in a recent statement printed by a Philadelphia 
paper. Speaking of walnut it is said: ‘‘Sometimes a 
tree six or seven feet in diameter is discovered and for 
this giant, whose age is measured by centuries, the price 
exceeds $100. The buyer takes only as much of the 
wood as can be converted into logs at least a foot thick. 
The remainder reverts to the seller and usually supplies 
him with firewood for several years.’’ Heretofore the 
prevailing impression has been that Pennsylvania is 
not located in the tropics. The site seems to have been 
changed slightly, since the refuse of a single walnut 
tree will provide fuel for ‘‘several years.’’ 


ONE OF the most common objections urged against 
any measure involving reciprocal demurrage in any form 
is that it would be necessary for the railroads in order 
to protect themselves to refuse to allow their cars to be 
loaded for points on other lines. This is an extremely 
narrow and shortsighted view, because before this ques- 
tion will be settled some arrangement will have been 


made for interchange of cars on some mutually satis- 
factory basis. The more this phase of the question is 
considered the more pertinent is the suggestion of the 
Idaho correspondent who advocates common ownership 
of freight car equipment. 


A BILL has been introduced for the purpose of 
authorizing a survey of the lands suited for national 
forest reserves in the Appalachian mountains in the 
states of Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Ten- 
nessee, also in the White mountains of New Hampshire, 
to be made under the secretary of agriculture and with 
the assistance of the geological survey and the Bureau 
of Forestry at a cost of $50,000. In view of the very 
little opposition to forest reservation by the government 
as expressed on the floor of the House during the last 
week it is more than doubtful that any measure of this 
character could be carried at this session. 


REALIZING the fact that the state is in need of 
forest legislation the legislature of West Virginia has 
before it a resolution which if passed will mean the 
appointment of a committee of five, two from the senate 
and three from the house, whose duty shall be to inves- 
tigate conditions and ascertain what legislation is needed 
on the subject of saving the timber of West Virginia. 


A MEASURE now is pending before the Indiana 
legislature, known as ‘‘the shippers’ bill’’ which fur- 
ther empowers the state railroad commission to pre- 
seribe rules which will govern in the movement of state 
commerce. The striking feature of this measure is that 
not only does it specify the free time to be allowed to 
load and unload but in case a day is saved in loading 
or unloading a car the patrons of the railroads are to 
receive credit for $1, which is the amount to be charged 
against them in case it is delayed beyond the free time 
allowed, to be adjusted on settlements every thirty 
days. This provides not only for a penalty for viola- 
tion of the law but a bonus in case the shippers or 
receivers of freight shall do better than the law de- 
mands. This ‘‘shippers’ bill,’’ however, has many 
excellent features which should commend it to the 
favorable consideration of the state solons. 


A MEASURE introduced in the Maine legislature pro- 
vides for a standard method of scaling which those 
behind the bill claim will give protection to the opera 
tors in the woods and at the same time guarantee jus: 
tice to the millmen. Under the old system it is alleged 
logs were measured in the woods by one scale and by 
another when they were taken out of the boom, a dif- 
ference in these scaling rules causing a shrinkage of 20 
to 30 percent. 


A RATHER surprising statement has been sent out 
from South Haven, Mich., to the effect that men who 
were clearing land in that vicinity came across a pine 
tree from which they cut twenty-one logs averaging ten 
to sixteen feet long. The mean average, therefore, would 
have been thirteen feet and it would have required a 
tree 372 feet high to produce this sawed timber. Assum- 
ing that the last log was something more than a switch 
at its small end—that a top was left after it was cut— 
the tree must have been nearly 300 feet high, which is 
some high for a pine tree, even in Michigan. 


A BILL has been introduced in Congress by Senator 
Clark, of Montana, to provide that all government lands 
within the various states shall be returned to the states, 
with the exception of the Indian reservations and the 
land occupied by the government for military reserva- 
tions, and even then, if the military reservations shall 
be abandoned at any time, the bill provides that this 
land also shall revert to the states. The bill expressly 
provides that all forest reserves shall be subject to its 
provisions. 

WITH a recent letter from D. A. Mitchell, of Vir- 
ginia, Minn., was enclosed a rough newspaper print of 
‘the largest pine tree ever cut in Minnesota.’’ This 
tree was scaled by Edward McGregor and contained 
7,420 feet of lumber, log scale. The tree was said to be 
more than 420 years old, was 126 feet high and 6 feet 4 
inches across the stump. It was cut by workmen of the 
Swan River Logging Company working in Cass county 
for the Standard Lumber Company, of Dubuque, Iowa. 
Mr. Mitchell says that while he does not contend it is 
the largest tree ever cut in Minnesota ‘‘it looks like 
quite a chunk in these days of jack pine and spruce.’’ 





REVIEW OF A MIDWINTER WEEK IN THE COAL TRADE. 


One of the significant phases of the western coal 
market is the relationship between the local market 
at Chicago and that for outside points of destination. 
When coal becomes unusually scarce the price at 
Chicago rises relatively higher than for shipment to 
smaller consuming destinations, for the demand in the 
city becomes the fiercer when the supply is inadequate, 
the total tonnage required being disproportionately 
large. Moreover, shippers, when demand is superior 
to the output, favor that market which yields the 
better mine prices, so if the Chicago market has been 
depressed below the common level it is likely to expe- 
rience the famine first. But when there is a surplus 
output Chicago receives more than its proportionate 
share, for producers use the city as a dumping ground 
and quotations therefore suffer more than they do at 
other points. It is somewhat remarkable that during 
the present season the prices of bituminous coals at 
Chicago have been a little under those for country 
shipment. On the latter the operators have obtained 
the better price per ton at mines. In spite of the seri- 
ous shortage of cars the coal supplies at Chicago have 
been relatively better than those intended for country 
shipments. 

There has been an improvement in the demand for 
coal this week, due to the low temperatures and the 
snows, which have impeded transportation, and be- 
cause of the weather prices have made very appreci- 
able gains. For country deliveries western fuels have 
advanced in some instances 20 to 25 cents a ton. 
Springfield lump that had been selling as low as $1.35, 
mines, was quoted as high as $1.60, mines. Had this 
same spell of weather arrived in December instead of 
in February the coal sellers are of the opinion that 
a runaway market would have ensued, for at that time 
the stringency of cars was at its worst. The car situ- 
ation has been measurably improved since then and 
the bulge in the demand has been met with more ade- 


quate shipments than could have been possible two 
months ago. It is figured out by the coal men that, 
of two winters of like average intensity, that in which 
the colder weather occurs in the fore part of the season 
is more stimulative to fuel values than that in which 
the severities are limited to the latter half of the sea- 
son. While a firm and perhaps a stronger market may 
eventuate with a continuance of thermometric dips 
sellers have thrown aside their expectations of un- 
usually high quotations for the remainder of the 
season. 

Dealers are usually buying with moderation, because 
of the supposed passage of the crest of the season. 
The market is therefore relieved of that excessive im- 
petus of the buyers which comes in late autumn.-More- 
over, the mining companies have a certain elasticity 
of resource in meeting the situation. Some of them 
had closed down a part of their mines during the early 
part of January and with the more recent growth in 
the demand they have increased their output. There 
had also accumulated on track at Chicago and else- 
where a fair surplusage of coal and this has been doled 
out to buyers within the last few days and thus aided 
in relieving the tension. 

These modifying conditions have taken the edge off 
of what might otherwise have been a somewhat dis- 
tressful market for the buyer. The reserve force of 
the situation has been impaired, however, and con- 
tinued severe weather might put values still higher. 
The prepared sizes continue the relatively stronger 
factors of the market. Moderate improvement in the 
tone of prices for Carterville lump, egg and stove has 
occurred, save where railroad facilities for transporta- 
tion have proved equal to the increasing demand. 
There is some irregularity in that respect, but the rule 
seems to be that there is difficulty in taking quick care 
of the enhanced volume of trade from the country. A 
considerable amount of coal is in transit to the north- 


west, and if during the severe weather its delivery 
should be impeded there seems to be an expectation 
that once mildness of temperature arrives deliveries of 
coal will be beyond current requirements. Docks in 
the northwest are slowly getting rid of their accumu- 
lations, but chances still seem to favor the conjecture 
that a little coal on docks will be carried over into 
next year. It is reported that the freight rate on coal 
from Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ohio mines to 
Lake Erie ports will be advanced 10 cents next season. 

Eastern bituminous coals at Chicago are relatively 
strong. There is less of the miscellaneous product 
offered at concessions from circular prices and smoke- 
less coal has been selling occasionally at a premium 
over circular. The high waters of the Ohio have 
sufficiently abated to permit the receipt of some coal 
in the west, but there are surmises that the western 
market may have to sustain something of a shock 
should the coal that has accumulated on the other side 
of the river come forward in a bunch. Some attention 
is being directed to the freight rates from eastern 
mines to the west, and while nothing official is promul- 
gated there is discussion of the proposition to make a 
slight advance about April 1. 

Anthracite coal has been both firm and active 
during the last week. The docks have less coal than 
a year ago and the percentage of chestnut which they 
now hold is smaller than usual; on some docks chest- 
nut, in fact, is said to be already exhausted. For the 
remainder of the season chances seem therefore to 
favor extreme difficulty in obtaining liberal percentages 
of that size. Dealers are being driven more than ever 
to the necessity of educating their trade to burn a per- 
centage of stove coal with the nut. The scarcity of 
cars at docks continues and delays from that cause are 
frequent. But the retail trade throughout the west has 
been having a satisfactory trade in anthracite coal on 
account of the severer weather conditions, 
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EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS WITH CORRESPONDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Correcting a Correction—Woodsmen Wanted in the West—A Freight Charge Question—Cypress as a Pole Material. 


Where ‘‘Deadheads’’ Originate. 


ESCANABA, Micu., Jan. 26.— Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: In your book “Curiosity Shop’ in an article on dead- 
heads I notice the article states about 75,000 deadhead logs 
were taken out of the upper Muskegon river. We have al- 
ways thought that any deadhead logs in a logging stream 
accumulated at the mouth of the river, where they are held 
in booms during the summer months, prior to being taken 
into the mill or rafted away. 

We did not think that many logs went to the bottom in 
the upper part of the stream, whence they are hurried out 
with the spring freshets. Have you any information on this 
matter? INCOGNITO. 


[Nothing definite. However, a great many logs which 
sink do so shortly after being placed in the water. 
Others gradually take on weight which is greater than 
that of the water and are forced to the bottom. It is 
reasonable to suppose that there are larger quantities of 
logs at the mouths of the great logging streams of the 
north than at their upper waters, yet ocular evidence of 
the sinking of logs in the upper parts of the rivers where 
they are put in can be had by a visit to any of the great 
logging streams in the north.—EDITor. | 





Labor Demand in the West. 

Eureka, Cau., Jan. 25.— Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
We anticipate doing an enormous business this year, but will 
be greatly handicapped for want of competent help in our 
logging and bolt camps. Common labor is now receiving from 
$50 to $80 a month and board and indications point that 
labor prices will go still higher. 

It would be a great boon to this part of the country if we 
could get 500 or 1,000 good French Canadian woodsmen 
started this way. They would make double the amount of 
wages they do in the east and will be good men for us, as 
they would be perfectly at home in the woods. 

CLARENCE A. LONG, 
Secretary Whiting G. Press Company. 

| Labor is very searce not only in the western lumber 
districts but all over the country. The wages now being 
paid woodsmen in Maine and westward throughout the 
northern frontier states are higher than ever before, but 
notwithstanding this inducement some of the operators 
are not able to secure full crews of competent workmen. 
The timber camps in the west have certain attractions 
aside from the wages offered, but while workmen are 
more than ever inclined to rove the best class of labor is 
not so disposed. Usually it requires something more 
than a newspaper paragraph to induce them to change 
their allegiance. ‘This subject will be discussed more 
thoroughly in the near future.—Eprror. | 





Eoard Feet in Cordwood. 


Arrica, N. Y., Jan 16.—Kditor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
I not.ce in a recent issue of your paper the question and 
answer as to how many board feet in a cord of persimmon 
logs and how to ascertain. If you will allow me a little 
space in your valued paper I can give the desired informa- 
tion, and with a little work on the part of the questioner 
he can obtain the correct number of feet in a cord, board 
measure. 

Measure: the log at the small end; from this subtract two 
inches; square the balance; multiply this by the length and 
divide by 144, which will give the contents in cubic feet. 
Each cubic foot will cut ten and a half feet, board measure, 
of inch boards, with the band saw cutting one-eighth inch 
kerf. For example: to determine the contents of a log 
four feet long and eight inches in diameter, deduct two 
inches. This would leave a 6-inch cube. Carrying out the 
formula this would give a product of 144 or the equivalent 
of one cubic foot. 

The above will hold good on any log under eighteen inchts 
in diameter; over eighteen inches subtract three inches. 

I. J. SMITH. 


Logging Motor Cars of Surprising Capacity. 

OTTAWA, ONT., Jan. 29.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Are you in a position to give the address of the manufac- 
turers of the engine referred to in the accompanying clip- 
ping taken from an American paper? If so and I am not 
asking too much wil! you kindly let me have same? 

W. G. Bronson. 

[The clipping inclosed in the letter given contained 
this bit of surprising information: ‘‘One of Canada’s 
forest motor cars is capable of dragging a train of 200 
tons weight of logs at a speed of twelve miles an hour.’’ 

Possibly this is an accurate statement, but the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN is not in a position to verify it. A 
200-ton train would be the equivalent of approximately 
ten 40,000 capacity cars loaded to their full capacity, 
and this is a very heavy load for any maaner of trae 
tion engine or motor car to haul. So far this paper 
has not been advised of the use of any road motor as 
powerful as the one mentioned and would like to hear 
of such vehicles if they are used in the north or any- 
where else.—EDITOR. } 








Does Minimum Apply on Cars Loaded to Visual 
Capacity? 

Mtnneapouts, MINN., Jan. 19.—Editor AMERICAN LUM- 
HruMAN: Will you please advise whether a decision has been 
rendéred by the courts as to the right of a railroad company 
to charge frelght on the minimum capacity of a car when 
actual weight falls under the minimum owing to the car 
hot holding the minimum amount, though loaded to the roof? 

A. H. Buiss, Secretary, 
PAYSON SMITH LUMBER COMPANY. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no record of a de- 
cision on this point. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion had the matter up for consideration, but whether or 
not it has rendered an opinion cannot be stated definitely 
at this time. Further advice in regard to this matter 
will be given. 

It is a well known fact that some of the railroads 
specify the minimum weight on cars loaded with lumber, 
but where cars are loaded to their full visual capacity 
and the actual weight is below the required minimum 
they have a rule to assess freight upon the actual weight 


of the lumber the car contains. Whether this voluntary 
concession made in the interest of shippers could be 
enforced against every road is a matter upon which 
no opinion can be rendered at this time.—Eb1Tor. ] 





Cypress Pole Durability. 

PirrspurG, Pa., Feb. 2.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Can you tell us where we can get information or statistics 
as to the durability of cypress poles? 

GLENN-KLINE LUMBER COMPANY. 

[It is only of late years that cypress has been used 
extensively as a pole material in the northern states. 
It has been employed in the south, particularly in 
Louisiana, southern Mississippi and Texas, for ties and 
poles for many years, the timber being found in large 
quantities near the Gulf coast and proving to be of 
exceptional value for ties, posts and poles in the swamp 
lands through which the southern roads operate. The 
experience of the railroads in the south with cypress 
ties has been most satisfactory. They have found 
cypress to be the only wood that will withstand damp- 
ness, which apparently has no effect whatever upon it 
but which causes other kinds of timbers to rot quickly 
unless treated with some high class preservative. These 
roads also have used cypress for fence posts and tele- 
graph poles, but no statement as to the service ren- 
dered is available at this time. Doubtless some accurate 
data could be secured from the Southern Pacifie Com- 
pany’s officials.—EpITor. | 


Northbound Oak Shipments. 

DvuLutH, MINN., Feb. 1.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
We are especially anxious to get the amounts of oak ship- 
ments from the south for the iast ten years. Can you refer 
me to anyone who can give me this information? 

S. F. McLeEop, 
Purchasing Agent Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railway 
Company. 

[We do not believe it would be possible for you to 
secure any reliable figures showing the shipments of 
oak lumber from the south during the last ten years. 
I would be possible for you to determine approxi- 
mately the number of cars of lumber shipped from 
certain states in the south to points north of the Ohio 
river and we presume also to secure a statement show- 
ing the different kinds of northbound lumber shipments. 
It might also be determined what percentage of the 
total movement was made up of hardwoods, but when 
it comes down to singling the oak out of the hard- 
woods it would be a matter which could only be guessed 
at. The reason is that many manufacturers and yard 
men have carloads of lumber made up of oak, chestnut, 
poplar and other kinds of woods and the railroads and 
commercial organizations which keep track of the num- 
ber of cars of different kinds of commodities received 
at different points would be unable to show the per- 
centage of any one kind of lumber received or shipped. 
Statistics of this kind are beyond the reach of every- 
one and so far as we know no attempt has been made 
to compile them.—EDITor. | 





MANUFACTURE OF TIGHT COOPERAGE STOCK IN 1905. 


Statistics issued by the Forest Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture covering the production of 
tight cooperage stock during 1905 show that during 
that year the total production of tight cooperage stock 
manufactured almost entirely from oak amounted to 
241,193,000 staves, having a value of $9,637,224, and 
12,959,000 sets of heading, valued at $3,336,740, the 
total value being $13,003,964. In board measure the 
lumber used amounted to 350,000,000 feet, which was 
more than 12 percent of the total amount of oak cut 
into lumber during 1904, according to the report of 
the census bureau. Sawed staves constituted 83.9 
percent of the total and in this production Kentucky 
led with 23.3 percent. ‘The hewed staves manufac- 
tured during the year constituted but 4.3 percent of 
the total and these were manufactured chiefly for ex- 


[Quantities expressed in thousands. ] 





port with the aid of expert foreign labor. The re- 
mainder of the stave product consisted of bucked and 
split stock and keer stock. The 202,369,000 sawed 
staves produced during the year were valued at $7,- 
132,460. The most important class of staves produced 
from white oak is shown to be alcoholic stock, which 
has a value of nearly double that of any other grade. 
The use of red oak for this class of stock is com- 
paratively recent and appears to have been only fairly 
satisfactory, since it comprises but 3.8 percent of the 
total amount and does not bring as high a price as 
white oak staves. Including red oak 11 percent of 
the sawed staves were produced from material other 
than white oak. The number of bucked and _ split 
staves produced in 1905 is shown to have been 10,- 
792,000, having a value of $620,698. Statistics cover- 
ing this class of stave manu- 
facture are difficult to secure, 
but it is demonstrated that the 
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VIGOROUS PROTEST 


A PRE-CONVENTION INDORSEMENT. 


Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion on January 1 Asked for Accelerated 
Car Movement. 


As delegate to the reciprocal demurrage convention, F. 8. 
Underhill, secretary and treasurer of the association, re- 
ported. This report was well received and Mr. Underhill 
was at once unanimously elected to represent the association 
as a delegate to the National Reciprocal Demurrage Conven- 
tion. The association then passed a unanimous resolution 
favoring reciprocal demurrage as applied to loaded cars of 
lumber in transit only. 


CHARACTERISTIC APPROVAL AND SUPPORT. 


Enthusiastic Action of the Colorado & Wyoming 
Lumber Dealers’ Association on January 15. 


Resolved, That this association indorses the action of the 
editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in issuing a call for 
a National Reciprocal Demurrage Convention to be held in 
Chicago January 4, 1907, and further appropriates the sum 
of $200 to assist in paying the expenses of said movement. 

: WHITNEY NEWTON. 
J. T. McALLISTER, 
G. C. HEMENWAY. 


COMMISSION SHOULD PRESCRIBE RULES. 


Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association Attitude 
Set Forth in Resolutions Adopted at Kansas 
City, January 29. 








WHEREAS, The steadily increasing delays in the handling 
of the freight traffic of the country have to a great extent 
paralyzed business and caused great loss to both shippers 
and receivers of lumber and other commodities, as well as 
to the railroads themselves; and 

WHeEREAS, The railroad companies seem to be either dis- 
inclined or incapable by their own unaided efforts of rem- 
edying these deplorable conditions ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we believe it to be the duty of Congress 
to enact laws giving the Interstate Commerce Commission 
supervision over this phase of interstate traffic, with a 
view to assist and compel railroads to furnish sufficient and 
suitable cars, motive power, trackage and terminal facilities 
or conducting the traffic business of the country in a prompt, 
safe and economical manner, and thus better perform their 
duties to the public as common carriers and at the same 

me secure a greater margin of profit for their stockholders. 

Resolved, That for the purpose of inducing the railroads 

promptly supply cars for loading, and when loaded to 
move them to destination with all practicable speed, also to 
nduce receivers to unload and release them promptly, we are 

n favor of a national reciprocal demurrage law, so framed 
as to bring about these results and with penalties sufficient 
to compel a rigid observance of the law. 

Resolved, That we realize that the interests of shippers 
ind the railroads run on parallel lines, and in many respects 
ire nearly identical. We wish it distinctly understood that 
e are not prejudiced against railroads, but, on ‘the contrary, 
e regard them as our friends, in whose prosperity we should 
iake a friendly interest; in fact, we consider them the 
greatest factor in the development of our country and our 


AGAINST INEFFICIENT TRANSPORTATION 





advanced civilization. We also believe that if their efficiency 
can be increased it will be of vast benefit to the commer- 
cial interests of our country as well as to those who have 
invested their money in the stock of the roads. 

Resolved, That we heartily approve and indorse the work 
of the National Reciprocal Demurrage Convention held at 
Chicago, January 5, and the action of the committee ap- 
pointed at that convention. 

Resolved, That we call our senators and representatives 
in Congress to do all in their power to secure such legislation 
by the Congress as will carry these ideas into effect at the 
earliest practical moment. 


UNSWERVING ATTITUDE OF NEBRASKA DEALERS. 


Nebraska Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association’s Ap- 
proval Given January 24. 


The legislative committee of the association reported in 
favor of an act to regulate demurrage and storage charges 
and prevent delay in furnishing cars. W. G. Hollis, secre- 
tary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, ad 
dressed the convention at some length, attacking the plans 
of exponents of reciprocal demurrage and explaining the 
plan which is to be adopted by the Northwestern associa- 
tion. Other speakers who touched on this subject warmly 
commended the action of the National Reciprocal Demurrage 
Convention, recently held at Chicago, it being the sentiment 
of the association that a strong law is needed to bring about 
some radical changes in the methods of handling freight. 


ASKED FOR EQUITABLE TRANSPORTATION RULES. 


Resolutions of the Union Association of Lumber 
Dealers Adopted at Cincinnati, January 22. 


IF. D. Torrence, of Xenia, Ohio, treasurer of the associa- 
tion, expressed himself in favor of indorsing the movement for 
reciprocal demurrage instituted by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. 

Hl. O. Norris, of Newark, Ohio, moved that it be the sense 
of the meeting that it “indorse the action of the Chicago 
National Reciprocal Demurrage Convention in favor of the 
passage by Congress of a law to remove from the railroad 
companies their autocratic power, so as to give equity to 
both shipper and receiver.” 

The motion was unanimously carried. 


RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE INDORSED. 


By National Retail Grocers’ Association in Annual 
Convention at Dallas, Tex., January 25. 


“This movement,” read the resolution, “is very materially 
in the interest of all parties concerned, manufacturers, mer- 
chants, mechanics and laborers; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this convention put itself on record as 
most heartily favoring the efforts to grant additional power 
prayed for by the Interstate Commerce Commission; and 
therefore be it further 

“Resolved, That each individual delegate should immedi- 
ately upon his return home write a personal letter to his 
representative and senator at Washington urging them to 
support this bill.” 

It was further resolved that all state associations should 
press the matter with their representatives. 











SUPPORT AND APPROVAL FROM THE SOUTH. 


Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association’s Stirring 
and Conservative Resolutions Adopted at 
New Orleans, January 21. 


Wuereas, The Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
represents an annual production in excess of 3,000,000,000 
feet of lumber, requiring approximately 200,000 cars for its 
transportation, and making the conduct of the business of 
the members of this organization contingent upon an equal 
supply and pronipt movement of the loaded cars; and 

WHEREAS, Shippers of lumber have been furnished in the: 
aggregate with only a small percentage of the cars they have 
needed to fill orders for material urgently required by con- 
sumers; and 

WHereas, C. I. Millard, chairman of the transportation 
committee of this association and a member of the executive 
committee appointed by the National Reciprocal Demurrage 
Convention to discuss the car supply situation with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the Interstate Commerce Commission at 
Washington, by this means has assisted in setting in motion 
a machine which we believe will go far toward relieving 
the present car stringency; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
in annual convention assembled, that we indorse the act 
above referred to and extend to President Roosevelt and the 
members of the Interstate Commerce Commission and mem- 
bers of the executive committee of the shippers’ convention 
having this matter in charge our thanks and support; and 
further be it : 

Resolved, That a copy of this preamble and resolutions be 
sent to President Roosevelt, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the executive committee of the National Reci- 
procal Demurrage Convention. 





WANT TRAFFIC MOVED EXPEDITIOUSLY. 


Sentiments of Chicago Coal Trade as Set Forth in 
Formal Resolutions. 


WuHeEreAS, The commercial and manufacturing interests of 
the United States are suffering from an unprecedented car 
shortage and lack of transportation facilities by rail; and 

WHEREAS, The National Reciprocal Demurrage Convention 
in convention assembled at Chicago, January 4 and 5, re- 
solved to petition Congress for the passage of a reciprocal 
demurrage law whereby, when the railroads charge shippers 
a fixed sum for not loading or unloading cars at a stated 
period, an equal sum be charged against the railroads for 
not furnishing cars or adequate transportation facilities 
within a reasonable period, same being equitable to both 
parties; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the convention indorses the efforts of the 
National Reciprocal Demurrage Convention and hereby re- 
quests that Congress enact a proper law which may expe- 
ditiously remove the freight congestion and increase the 
movement of cars. 

Washington dispatches state that the paper trust 
soon is to be put on the grill. It is to be hoped that ow- 
ing to the inflammable nature of the-material care will be 
exercised in order that a conflagration shall not result. 
It is assumed, however, that inasmuch as oil can be 
grilled to a turn disaster will not follow the paper in- 
vestigation. 





CURRENT TALES OFTHE TRADE, TOLD OF LUMBER AND LUMBERMEN. 


Facts About a Mississippi Lumber Center—Famous Oaks of a California Rest Resori—Altruistic Movement of Minnesota Manufacturers. 


SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL CENTER EXPLOITED. 


‘‘Hattiesburg’’ is the title of a publication recent- 
ly issued dealing with the history, growth and present 
condition of that promising Mississippi city. The 
booklet contains eighty pages and is a complete his- 
tory of the industrial growth of the commercial hub 
of the south central portion of the state. A number 
of illustrations are given showing the plants of the 
chief industries, of the city government, municipal 
and educational institutions and other buildings which 
are city landmarks. 

Hattiesburg was incorporated by the granting of its 
municipal charter March 11, 1884, and at that time 
had a population of about 600. The assessed valua- 
tion of city property was approximately $28,000. 
These figures in less than twenty-three years have 
been inereased to a population of 23,000 and a prop- 
erty valuation of $9,000,000. The city has a new 
$15,000 school building, a $90,000 waterworks system 
and a $60,000 sewerage system, besides other school 
property worth $110,000 and a city hall and site valued 
at $40,000. 

The brochure contains advertisements of a number 
of lumbermen of Hattiesburg well known to the 
Chicago trade, including Carter, Howorth, Thomson 
& Co., the Richwood Lumber Company, W. C. Rodg- 
ers, Perry County Lumber Company, Flint, Erving & 
Stoner Company, C. D. Benedict & Co., Robert H. 
Jenks Lumber Company, Mississippi Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, A. L. Lindsley, Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Company, Gress Manufacturing Company, 
Brookhaven Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Rich 
Lumber Manufacturing Company, Carley ufactur- 


ing Company, Cohay Lumber Company, Rahomo Lum- 
ber Company, the Merit Mill Company, the Hearon- 
Coker Company, Schultz Bros. and the Krauss Bros. 





THE FAMOUS PASO ROBLES OAKS. 

Ever since old Spanish times the oaks of Paso 
Robles, Cal., from which in fact the place derives its 
name, have been deservedly famous. The trees rise 
everywhere about the town in great groves, and are 


























THE OAKS AT PASO ROBLES, CAL. 


in their own turn one and all bearded. A so-called 
scenic road winds off through them, twenty-four miles 
to Cambria, and the railway, too, finds its path among 
them, Great flocks of crows nest in the oaks, while 


their more utilitarian purpose just now is to afford 
pleasant shade for the health seekers who throng the 
famous California health resort. 





ORDERS TO SUIT NEEDS. 


Wood pulp is made into paper, and so trees become 
books. 

For problem novels, knotty trees are most appropriate. 

For soulful works—the pine. 

For country yarns—old hickory. 

For schoolboy stories—the birch. 

For animal tales—the dogwood. 

For necrologies—the weeping willow. 

For sporting articles—the boxwood. 

For books on style—the spruce. 

For seaside books—the beach. 

For joke books—the chestnut. 





CLUB FOR EMPLOYEES AT BEMIDJI. 


The editor has recently received a complimentary card 
from J. M. Richards, general manager of the Crook- 
ston Lumber Company, Bemidji, Minn., entitling him 
to all rights, privileges and comforts afforded by the 
club which the company named recently established 
for its employees. This compliment is highly appreci- 
ated even though opportunity to exercise the rights it 
conveys may be slow in presenting itself. 

The club or reading room established by the Crook- 
ston Lumber Company is maintained entirely by that 
corporation and solely for the benefit of employees. 
On behalf of the company Mr. Richards says that it 
is amply repaid, for the men are taking a great interest 
in the movement and this augurs well for its success, 
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RAILROADS ARRAIGNED BY ADDRESS AND BY LEGISLATIVE ACTION. 


Car Shortage Handled Without Gloves by a Virginia Shipper—Inefficiency and Indifference Cited as Causes—Proposed Action in Indiana. 


The whole people of the United States are today con- 
fronted by one of the most serious problems they have 
had to deal with in their entire history. Foods in the 
shape of all the cereals lie embargoed by the thousands of 
tons, while cattle, sheep and hogs in enormous herds must 
be kept beyond the marketable period at a loss to their 
owners and as consumers of grain and forage of which the 
people of our eastern states and of Europe stand in crying 
and urgent need. Timber by hundreds of millions of feet 
cannot be moved from the forests. Coal and iron in limit- 
less profusion must remain in the earth where an allwise 
Providence stored it for our use, but we cannot use it. Cot- 
ton, wool, leather, dressed meat and meat products, forage, 
oils and hundreds of other prime necessities of human 
existence must each remain and go to waste in the section 
most favored in the production of one or more of the 
commodities mentioned, while the people suffer for and 
pay exorbitant prices to secure others of these things which 
they cannot produce themselves but have the right to com- 
mand by barter, were free interchange and barter allowed 
by the railroads. 

The above is only one phase of the situation brought 
about solely by the way our transportation companies have 
been managed, not just at this time (and bear it in mind) 
but for years and years this has been the case, though in a 
slightly less aggravated form than just at present. There are 
dozens of far reaching and disastrous results of these condi- 
tions. Today there are hundreds of large enterprises, such as 
mines, saw mills, foundries, machine shops, flour mills, cotton 
mills, smelters, rolling mills ete., with millions of dollars in- 
vested in plants and material, which are shut down and aband- 
oned altogether for the time being, and others which are 
hampered and handicapped beyond endurance because they 
cannot move their finished products. The owners of these 
properties, who have concentrated their whole attention, 
intelligence and capital, acquired in a lifetime of study, 
work and privation, solely upon the manufacture of 
some one of the articles mentioned, are placed in the 
humiliating, ridiculous and unprofitable position of saying 
to a prospective purchaser: “Yes, I am in that particular 
line of manufacturing, understand fully your wants, have 
facilities and plants sufficient, with capital in abundance to 
produce the articles right here at the lowest cost possible 
in any part of the globe. I also want your business but 
I cannot make a reasonable contract with you, as our rail- 
roads prevent me from saying when or how I can assemble 
my materials or deliver the finished articles, if I am for- 
tunate enough to complete them, and I cannot keep my 
force together under these conditions of waiting for first 
one item and then another, so you would better go to 
England, Belgium, Germany, France or Japan, where rail- 
road conditions are different and where a manufacturer 
can say with some degree of certainty just what he can do 
for his purchasers.” 


Some of the Sufferers. 


What also of the thousands of our people who operate 
the plants above spoken of? Probably it is for lack of 
coal a part of the month, then for lack of iron or cotton 
or leather or what not, that the plant is wholly er par- 
tially shut down. Does anyone furnish on payday a pay- 
ment covering the days lost because the materials men- 
tioned were not hauled by the common carriers of the 
country? Were the food and clothing the operative had to 
provide on the laid off days less expensive than on work 
days, or did the railroads’ method of distribution help to 
keep their supply abnormally high on those days as well 
as other days in the year? How does the active and 
enterprising distributer fare under present conditions? 

These “gentlemen of the grip’ are not all pearls without 
price, as is easily ascertained when you have acquired a 
bunch of aboyt fifty of them, with their little idiosyncrasies 
and mannerisms, such as weekly expense books and other 
blandishments, which do not appertain to the ordinary 
salaried man. The distributer pays all of this and on a 
large part of the territory which is strictly tributary to his 
market loses 30 to 40 percent of his sales, simply and 
entirely because the retailers prefer in many cases to take 
inferior and higher priced articles from a local jobber 
rather than take chances on railroad deliveries as they know 
them to be. 

The retailers also have their woes as they see their cus- 
tomers buying from their competitors across the way goods 
which they could not furnish though they may have had 
a bill of lading for them on the desk for weeks. 

The professional and financial part of the community has 
not been aroused to the enormity of these conditions as yet, 
though incomes are affected to the same degree as those 
of us who actually suffer the direct loss. For if we do not 
get what we are entitled to we cannot pay out as much for 
services as would otherwise be the case. 

Now then, while the above statements are plain facts, 
I will try to throw together as quickly as possible a few 
other facts which are entirely undisputed and which will 
confirm beyond a doubt the existence and importance to all 
of us of the conditions as shown, and I will also suggest 
a practical remedy. 


Bad Enough. 


The most discouraging, inexplicable, humiliating and ap- 
palling fact of the entire situation is that the manage- 
ment of the railroads admit openly that the situation is 
beyond their caliber and control; they offer absolutely no 
definite solution of the matter and are seemingly content 
that it remain in its present state for all time or, to use 
an expressive piece of slang, they have quietly “laid down” 
on the proposition, and this from the greatest and most 
comprehensive system with its superb equipment down to 
the poorest “jerk water’? local road, whose right of way 


presents the appearance of little more than an attenuated 
streak of rust across the landscape, over which at infre- 
quent intervals its asthmatic and antiquated locomotives 
drag at a snail’s pace a string of wobbly, dilapidated and 
apparently unwilling box cars. 

At this point I again beg my readers not to be beguiled 
by the cry that this result is brought about by a sudden 
and not to be expected flood of business. Look back into 
your own experience and note if you ever did have a serv- 
ice from the interstate carriers as a whole which was at 
all commensurate with the payment therefor, or even 
what might be termed fairly prompt and efficient. This 
long standing state of affairs seems to have taught them 
absolutely nothing, to have had no meaning to them; its 
significance has not been grasped and the obvious lesson 
which has been before their eyes all these years has not 
been comprehended or acted on in the slightest degree and 
the result is only what should be expected. 

We are now reaping these well earned results by making 
the humiliating spectacle of ourselves before the business 
world of having given our highways of commerce, fran- 
chises worth billions of dollars and our public lands by 
millions of acres, all without cost, to the corporations. Our 
sole condition with above gifts was that in return these 
people be allowed to fix their own charges for rendering 
us a reasonable transportation service for our commodities. 
This return to us for our liberality and at this most critical 
and crucial stage of worldwide trade war for commercial 
supremacy, is to show before our opponents in this struggle 
themselves as incompetents and ourselves the most aggres- 
sive and successful competitors in this warfare, rendered 
utterly impotent from the blind and unreasoning faith 
we have given to our transportation lines and their man- 
agement. 

Railroad Men’s Indifference. 

I will not use names of the highly paid railroad offi- 
cials, though I admit I cannot recall one who has offered 
any comprehensive and feasible remedy for the calamity 
they have brought on the country. I could furnish eminent 
railroad names aS numerous as the reasons which these 
gentlemen say they think have brought about this partial 
paralysis of business. One says shortage of cars; another, 
lack of competent operatives, lack of terminal facilities, 
shortage of motive power, lack of double trackage, shortage 
of men, shortage of sidings at convenient points, shippers 
and consignees hold cars too long, too many empties (par- 
ticularly private cars) are returned which should have 
loads both ways, and dozens of other supposed reasons. 
Each one of these gentlemen has some one of these reasons, 
which if removed would be a panacea for the whole trouble. 

In no case has it been suggested by these highly com- 
pensated intellects that this diversity and positiveness of 
views would appear to the average business man to indicate 
that these gentlemen were not giving their whole candid 
opinion, or else, if they really believe these to be thoughts, 
they only thought they were thinking, and the real lack 
in the whole business is brains, and, when secured, nineteen- 
twentieths of these brains should be turned on the operat- 
ing departments of the roads and leave the other twentieth 
at work on the stock jobbing and manipulation end of the 
proposition, which would be an exact reversal of the present 
arrangement. 

The solution of this problem requires immediate, intelli- 
gent, comprehensive and effectual plans followed by prompt 
action, and is exclusively the duty of the railroad manage- 
ments, who now offer no solution, propose nothing and do 
nothing, though each magnate gives his pet theory as to 
the cause of the trouble, these theories corresponding almost 
exactly in number to the numerical strength of the oracles 
who have spoken. 

This matter, however, is a vital, urgent and pructical 
one which must be met; something must be done and there 
is no place here for oracles, theories or arguments. 

It is stated that the interest of the transportation com- 
panies is to move as much freight as possible in as short 
a period of time as possible and that they devote their 
whole life to a study of how to accomplish this, and should 
know more about the matter than a rank outsider and are 
more anxious and interested in moving cOmmodities than 
we are to have them moved, and this matter should be left 
to their colossal minds, trained entirely in this one direc- 
tion. 

The above argument sounds plausible and correct, but the 
cold and ruinous fact remains that we have left this matter 
in their hands for years, they have not moved our freight, 
they are not moving it now and there is no visible prospect 
of improvement over present conditions. 

Helplessness of the Interstate Commission. 

Our Interstate Commerce Commission says plainly and 
clearly that it has not been given sufficient power by Con- 
gress to rule as to a time limit or reciprocal demurrage, 
so there is the situation. We, the shippers of the United 
States, have proven ourselves the most conservative people 
under the sun, we have accepted promises of betterment 
for more years than Jacob did, we have not only accepted 
them at their face value but have paid in cash for freight 
alone $1,640,942,862 a year and given the railroads in 
freight and passenger earnings a gross sum of $10,543 a 
mile for their total mileage. 

These sums are paid for a so called service with an 
average movement in interstate freight of forty-five miles 
a day, or one and seven-eighths miles an hour, while we 
know that the freight car thrdughout the country is in 
actual movement only one hour in each twenty-four, and a 
portion of that one hour it moves as an empty. 

The average freight engine is covering less than seventy 
miles a day, the fastest canal packets drawn by horses 
used to make, 120 miles a day, or five miles an hour, and 


stage coaches today make 140 miles a day or six miles an 
hour, as against one and seven-eighths miles we are get- 
ting from our railroads. 

These are only a few facts as to the operating conditions 
on the railroads of today. Above are shown faintly the 
conditions with the commercial classes. We now have the 
farmers of the northwest burning fences, crops and even 
portions of farm buildings because they can receive no coal, 
and in some localities are in dire and dangerous straits for 
actual food necessities. 

Possible Remedies. 

To sum up the case, the transportation corporations ad- 
mit their utter helplessness. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission is helpless, the people are helpless. The com- 
mon carriers in face of these conditions cannot urge a 
sudden, unexpected, justifiable breakdown, as this is only 
the logical culmination of years of lack of ordinary business 
precaution and forethought. This condition must be 
changed and our Congress alone can change it. Congress 
must give the commission power to issue a rule requiring 
that upon delivery of package freight or loaded cars by 
shipper it shall be the duty of the railroad to furnish a 
bill of lading with the distance in miles from starting 
point to point of destination and with proper date inserted, 
or they may use a stamp showing this information on a bill 
of lading if furnished by shipper. The consignee or holder 
of this bill of lading to have the right to deduct from the 
freight bill in consideration of delay in transit such a per- 
centage of the amount charged as freight as shall be due 
him for each day the commodities called for by bill of 
lading have been delayed beyond the rate of movement a 
day to be decided on as an equitable one by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Also requiring shipper and con- 
signee to pay the railroad with delay or recourse a fixed 
amount a day for delay of cars beyond free time and rail- 
roads to pay in same way a like amount to shipper for not 
placing cars for loading when ordered. 

In the nature of the case in these transactions, with their 
multiple, ever recurring details, redress through any 
method of court process is too slow, cumbersome and expen- 
sive. We must have an automatic, self executing rule which 
ends each transaction by instant payment to or by the 
railroads as the rule calls for. Of course in making such 
a ruling the Interstate Commerce Commission would hear 
fully both sides of the question and after issuing an equitable 
rule it would only be right to allow the railroads a sufli- 
cient length of time before the rule was put into effect. 
This is the only real and practical solution and its adoption 
will rectify the present deplorable condition. 

[The foregoing was written by T. Peyton Giles, of 
Richmond, Va., for presentation to the National Recip- 
rocal Demurrage Convention held in Chicago early in 
January. Lack of space prevented earlier publication 
of it.—EDITOR. ] 





Indiana “Shippers Bill.” 





Railroad Regulating Measure now being Con- 
sidered by Hoosier Legislators. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 5.—Interest of Indiana lum- 
bermen is centered just now in the shippers’ bill before 
the legislature, which is now in session. This bill, which 
was drafted by the Indiana Shippers’ & Manufacturers’ 
Association, is having the hearty support of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of the state of Indiana and 
of the Indiana Hardwood Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

The bill, as drawn, is believed to cover thoroughly the 
present car shortage and provides a satisfactory solution 
of the demurrage problem. In the opening fight before 
the committee having it in charge the railroads laid espe- 
cial stress on their objection to the reciprocal demurrage 
features and upon this they will probably base their fight 
in both the senate and house of representatives. 

At the present time lumbermen claim that shipments 
are being delayed and that it is almost impossible to get 
cars in prompt time for making shipments. The Indiana 
railroad commission is limited to a considerable extent 
in attempting to remedy these faults but in the shippers’ 
bill it is thought that each of them will have a happy 
solution. 

Briefly, the bill provides for reciprocal demurrage, a 
minimum haul a day for loaded cars, credit for prompt 
loading or unloading cars and returning of cars, anti- 
discriminatory features, to keep railroads from favoring 
any particular class of shippers and other long needed re- 
forms. Empties must be returned promptly to some point 
on the initiating line and the Indiana railroad commis- 
sion is given sufficient power to enforce the provisions of 
the bill with the imposition of heavy fines. 

The bill provides that the act shall apply to all com- 
mon carriers over railroads of Indiana and also applies 
to carriers engaged in transferring or switching, although 
the act is not to be construed in such a manner as to 
regulate or control interstate commerce or in any manner 
to affect or regulate the charges thereon. 

Carriers are compelled to maintain and keep in serv- 
iceable condition enough substantial freight cars to 
meet promptly the demands on their respective lines in 
Indiana and other appliances and facilities necessary 
to transport shipments in carload lots, according to the 
other provisions of the bill. 

Carload shipments must be moved not less than an 
average of fifty miles in twenty-four hours,’ Sundays 
and holidays excluded, with the exception that twenty- 
four hours shall be allowed for movement through the 
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terminal at point of origin and for passing through 
any transfer or terminal enroute. Failure to comply, 
except for the reason of strikes or wrecks, or accidents 
to tracks, shall entitle the consignee to $5 a car for 
each twenty-four hours or major fraction thereof that 
the shipment is delayed. 

Carload shipments must be delivered to the consignee 
on his private track or on the public delivery track 
within twenty-four hours after the same is tendered. A 
$5 forfeiture similar to the above is provided for 
failure to comply. 


The shipper is to be allowed forty-eight hours’ free 
time for loading and the consignee the same amount 
of free time for unloading, with a charge of $1 for 
each day or fraction therof held over the free time. 
On the other hand, if the car is loaded or unloaded and 
is ready for moving twenty-four hours or more before 


_ the free time expires the shipper or consignee is to be 


entitled to a rebate of $1 on each car. A eash settle- 
ment of all charges arising under this section is to be 
made monthly. Any person violating a provision of 
this section is to be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall 


be fined from $25 to $50, in the discretion of the court. 

The bill goes on to provide that cars shall be fur- 
nished shippers promptly without discrimination in 
any way except that shippers of live stock and perish- 
able goods are to be given preference. The carriers are 
required to keep a record of applications for cars and 
heavy penalties are provided for false entries. 

Despite the strong fight that will be made by the 
railroads sentiment is so strongly in favor of the bill 
that in all probability it will be enacted before the 
adjournment of the legislature now in session. 
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OPINIONS OF RAILROAD USAGE AND RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE. 


Proposed Remedies for Abuses—Examples of Carriers’ Inefficiency and Indifference—Appreciation of the American Lumberman’s Efforts. 


COMFORT FROM CANADA. 

HvuMBOLpT, SASK., Jan. 21.—Enclosed herewith find 20 
cents for which please send the January 12 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to my father, A. L. King, at Ladora, 
Iowa. When I came to Canada we had the address changed 
from there to the present location and, as he is deeply in- 
terested in reciprocal demurrage, I wish him to have this 
issue so that he can get the account of the convention held 
in Chicago a few days since. 

You surely should have a vote of thanks from every lum- 
berman in the United States and be voted a life pension for 
the interest you have shown in this matter. 

When you have accomplished your work there in the 
States you will be very welcome to do what you can for the 
Canadian northwest, as the railroads surely have us where 
they want us and seem to exercise their authority. 

oO. C. King LUMBER COMPANY, 
O. C. KING. 


OVERCHARGES ON MISROUTED SHIPMENTS. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 29.—For the benefit of many 
of your readers who may not be acquainted with this fact 
we herewith submit copy of letter received from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission regarding overcharges on ship- 
ments occasioned by failure of railroad company to ship 
via cheapest route. We offer this for what it is worth and 
trust that it may benefit some other shippers as it has us. 
Yours truly, PAYSON SMITH LUMBER COMPANY, 
By A. 8S. Bliss, secretary. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 2.—Payson SMITH LUMBER 
COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn.—Gentlemen: In further re- 
ply to yours of the 12th instant, complaining that car of 
lumber shipped by you from » , delivered by you 
to the to be routed ‘‘via cheapest 
route” and delivered at ————— by the SS 
at a cost to you for freight of 21 cents per hundred pounds, 
when, if car had been shipped via the — a rate 
of 19 cents per hundred pounds would apply, I have to say 
that in case of J. B. Pankey vs. The Richmond & Danville 
Railroad Company, decided by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission May 9, 1890, it was held that a freight agent 
who neglected to route freight as per instructions of shipper 
failed to do his duty ‘‘and upon request the initial carrier 
should refund to the shipper the amount of this overcharge 
occasioned by the oversight of its freight agent.” In the 
same it was also held that if the shipper gave no instruc- 
tions as to the particular route by which the shipment was 
to be forwarded, but simply left it to the freight agent 
to select the route for him, it would have been the duty 
of the freight agent to have forwarded the freight by the 
best and cheapest route for the shipper, so far as such 
agent was informed, and to make such notations on the 
waybill as would have reasonably carried it by that route. 

In case of Dewey Bros. Company vs. the Baltimore & Ohio 
railway and others, decided December 15, 1905, by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, it was held that 

—if the carrier had, contrary to positive instructions 
from the shipper, routed the car by an indirect and 
expensive line instead of the direct and cheaper route, 
or had without any instructions sent the car by the 
longer route, so as to burden the shipper with needless 
expense, such action would be prima facie unjust and 
unreasonable and without justification and would con- 
stitute fair basis for an order of reparation. 

It appears from the records that at the time shipment 
in question was made by you the . “ 
still in force, named rate on lumber, carloads, minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds, from , to . “ 
19 cents per hundred pounds, a rate applicable via ——_——, 
———_, and the —————————.. There does not appear 
to be on file any published rate from to 
via the ————————_.. he combination rate based on 
————— is made up of the rate of 6 cents per hundred 
pounds from to and the rate of ———— 
cents per hundred pounds from to ‘ 
which rates were in force on the date your shipment moved. 

In view of the fact that the ——————— had in effect 
a joint through rate to of 19 cents and the 
further fact that your instructions were to forward this 
freight via the cheapest route, it would seem to the writer 
reasonable that you should have had the 19-cent rate. It 
also seems reasonable that claim for damage or liability 
account of wrong rate being used should lie against the 
initial carrier, which quoted the rate and undertook the 
through movement. It would seem proper to expect the 
initial carrier to .make whatever arrangements which might 
be necessary or agreeable with the other carriers et ci- 
pating in the movement and in the earnings for a division 
of whatever of error was made and collected for. 

This is, of course, not an official ruling of the commis- 
sion. If you make a claim upon the for cor- 
rection of the error and it does not make an adjustment ac- 
ceptable to you and you desire to make formal complaint 
to the commission it will, of course, be treated with the 
greatest possible degree of promptness and proper consider- 
ation. : EpGar EB. CLARK, 

Commissioner. 





























MEANS OF SELF-PROTECTION. 

MILLVILLE, ArK., Feb. 3.—The really reciprocal demurrage 
has not been proposed as yet. If I order a carload of lumber 
and have to wait for months before I can get it, it is no 
satisfaction to me to know that some railway company Is 
paying the millman $1 to $5 a day for every day’s delay in 
furnishing him the car in which to ship it. I think he can 
very- well afford to pay a like amount of demurrage to me 
for his'delay in making shipment. He can easily protect 
himself by not contracting to ship goods until he has cars 
ready to ship, thus incurring no liability for demurrage 
beyond what he can collect ‘rom the railroad company. 

Seriously, there is one phase of this matter that I would 


like to see discussed and that is, what can each individual 
shipper do to protect himself from loss by reason of the 
annual car shortage? Retailers and builders who have been 
unable to get their lumber because cars could not be secured 
will undoubtedly do all they can to anticipate their wants 
next time cars become plentiful again. And it is more than 
likely that for years to come it will pay shippers to rush 
their business when cars can be had. How best can this be 
done? 

Labor is not plentiful, and it is only a few who are ex- 
ceptionally situated who can in an emergency get together 
enough men to enable them to run.day and night. With 
most mills it will be all they can do ufter a long period of 
scarcity of cars to bring up their crew to its full number 
again. Anyway there are not enough men to be had to 
enable all the mills to run overtime. 

It is therefore necessary to, as far as possible, run on 
orders to full capacity throughout the year and stack the 
lumber up ready to load into cars when cars can be ob- 
tained. It costs money every time a stick of lumber is 
handied and, besides, one cannot pile lumber over ‘“‘all crea- 
tion.” It is therefore necessary to find some means of 
handling the lumber after working it that will not be so 
great as to more than offset the advantages gained. This 
will necessitate the use of machinery in one form or another 
to hoist the lumber, carry it into storage sheds and place 
it there. It must also be capable of picking it up again in 
the sheds, in lots of, say 1,000 feet to the load, and trans- 
porting it to the car for loading. 

I believe this can be accomplished, according to the 
amount to be handled, by the gantry crane, cableway con- 
veyors or electric traveling cranes or “telphers.” The lat- 
ter, with 10-horsepower, will carry a load of 4,000 pounds 
at the rate of 1,000 feet a minute, lifting it at the rate of 
40 feet a minute, and should account for more than 100,000 
feet a day. In loading into the sheds crosspieces may be 
placed between the loads to keep an open space between 
them, so that they can readily be picked up again without 
rehandling. 

Of course all this costs money. After installation the cost 
will be slight, as fuel costs nothing at saw mills, and the 
same dynamo that furnishes power during the day could 
be used for lights at night. And it would enable the manu- 
facturer te rush cars out as fast as the railroad can rush 
them in (this is reciprocity but not demurrage), and to 
enter the car shortage season with few orders and little 
stock on hand. 

There are always a few items of special stock that it 
would not be wise to work until the car is in sight, because 
there is always a chance of an order being canceled. These, 
however, constitute a very small percentage of the total. 

The above is intended to be suggestive, and if possible to 
induce someone to point out a better way. 

WILLIAM A. Reap. 


RELOADING FULL CARS. 


Wesrterty, R. I. Feb. 3.—In following up the many 
phases of railroad transportation matters which are re- 
ceiving attention through the columns of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN we notice that one difficulty that lumber re- 
ceivers are constantly up against, or at least to a greater 
or less extent, seems to have been overlooked. We allude 
to the matter of reloading full carlaads while the car is 
en route. Quite often it happens that a carload of material 
reaches us in an entirely different car from that in which 
it started. As a result we find at the bottom of the car 
when received the stock that was on top when the car left, 
and in many cases wanted on top so as to come out first. 
Ofttimes we ship a car in which a place takes out certain 
lots that are on top, and then send that car to another 
point. This is rather expensive and exasperating to have 
to take out half or three-quarters of the carload to get at 
the particular lot that comes off at the first point, and it 
seems to us quite unnecessary. Beyond this, usually the 
lumber is handled by men totally unaccustomed to that class 
of work, and finished lumber like edge boards, matched or 
jointed stock, moldings etc., is handled so that the material 
is often badly bruised, scratched or scraped, and not as 
salable or usable as would have been the case if it had not 
been transferred. 

Of course the above condition is caused by the line own- 
ing the car in which the lumber first started declining to let 
the car go beyond a certain point; but it seems that the law 
should touch on this and make it obligatory for the owners 
of the car to deliver its contents to destination undisturbed. 
We had a car come to us a few days ago in two cars in- 
stead of one and neither of them was the car in which it 
started. Probably this condition arises from the company 
transferring the material, not having one car at hand that 
was large enough to receive the whole carload. We are 
ofttimes delayed by inability of the shippers to get a car- 
load that belongs in the vicinity of the point of delivery. 

We have recently had a case of a little difficulty which 


may already be covered by the law as now existing. We 
have placed it in the hands of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission anyway, and hope to find out. We ordered 
8,000 feet of native pine of a lumber merchant who had 
the material for shipment at Lewiston, Me. Not requiring 
a full car, this lot would of course be subject to local 
freight charges, the same as we have once in a while done 
before; but the railroad declined to forward 3,000 feet, as 
it had no local freight to put into the same car with it. 
After negotiating for a while we were obliged to make up 
a full carload of other stock in order to get the 3,000 feet 
that we needed badly. 

We trust that your efforts will not cease until you have 
succeeded in the inauguration of a system that will give 
us relief along the lines on which you are now working. 
This is of vital interest to the large and small lumber deal- 
ers, that while most of them will not take the time to 
trouble you with their opinions in the matter yet you may 
rest assured that they are following the matter with a great 
deal of interest. We have lumber ordered October 1 that 
we cannot even get the invoice of. Maxson & Co. 


PUBLICITY ADVOCATED BY A BELIEVER 
THEREIN. 

Superior, WIs., Jan. 31.—We were very glad to see you 
take up the reciprocal demurrage question. We feel sure 
that the agitation will be of some benefit. We have been 
very severe sufferers by reason of inadequate transportation 
facilities, and will gladly help in any work that will place 
them on a better footing. 

We think there is one point which the convention did not 
take up—publicity of the action of the railroads. We think 
that the public should know what the railroads are doing, 
even to as small a matter as the placing of cars; that this 
information should be made public every day. 

J. B. Noyes & Co. 


ENOUGH OF RAILROAD LEGISLATION. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 22.—We have no disposition to go 
into the matter referred to. We feel that the railroad 
companies are doing the best they can under the circum- 
stances. 

The business of the country appears to have outgrown 
the railroads and it seems to us it would be foolish to con- 
tinue to harass them. We feel that the railroad com- 
panies want all the business they can get, and they are 
certainly not declining to supply cars when it is in their 
power to do so. Have we not had enough railroad legisla- 
tion to satisfy the most exacting person? 

THoMAS J. Suryock COMPANY. 


DELAY OF SIX WEEKS. 

MorRISTOWN, N. J., Jan. 3.—We are very glad to see you 
start movement in regard to shipment of lumber, delay in 
transit etc. On August 20 we had a shipment of shingles 
originate from Seattle and after a delay of six weeks at 
Buffalo they errived here January 2, 1907. We trust that 
you will be successful in securing a more prompt deliver- 
ance of lumber. Tur DALRYMPLE-HASTINGS COMPANY, 

Grorce H. DALRYMPLE, President. 


BLIND TO OBLIGATIONS. 

Fort Wayne, INb., Jan. 9.—The railroads are public 
service corporations. They get their very life from the 
people upon whom they are afflicting vicious and unreason- 
able rules. The whole trouble with railroad management at 
this time is that it is too far removed from the people and 
managed by individuals in high position whose only object 
is to extort money from the people without adequate com- 
pensation to the people, and these rules are promulgated by 
men who are seemingly blind to the obligations which these 
railroad corporations have undertaken to fulfill, When re- 
eeiving their charters at the hands of the people, as you 
are no doubt aware, every railroad corporation through its 
representatives takes an oath to do nothing in restraint of 
competition and yet we are aware that they immediately 
enter into compacts or agreements whereby all charges are 
made alike and rules that are promulgated by one are en- 
forced by others so that competition is stifled in every sense 
of the word. 

I personally know that the railroad management among 
local agents is hampered by many of the rulings handed 
down, but they are absolutely powerless to interfere or’ pre- 
vent them and should they utter a word or protest their 
heads are in jeopardy at once. 

I sincerely believe that the agitation which is now starting 
at Chicago will go on down the line and penetrate through 
the chipped glass doors of the offices of some of the higher 
officials and that the public will yet be treated more fairly 
and reasonably than they have been. 

The American people are not anarchistic or communistic 
in their ideas but they abhor ‘combinations which stifle com- 
petition and what we in America call fair play. 

Cc. 8. Basx, 
Chairman Committee Reciprocal Demurrage of the National 
Hay Association. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Saley on Shed Substructure—That Disorganizing, Superfluous Yard—Comments on Credit—Diplomatic Attitude Toward 
Customers—Door and Millwork Observations. 


Grading for a Shed. 

A dealer in Nebraska writes: ‘‘I have in view the 
building of a shed, and this is a point of contention: 
My foreman says the space covered by the building 
should be graded before the building goes up, while IL 
should think that if the alley, and the approach to it, 
are graded it would answer.’’ 

This yard foreman is away ahead of his employer in 
shed lore. There is occasionally a shed site that re- 
quires no grading, as the water will run away from it 
in nearly every direction, but not many such sites could 
be found in a state. When the wise builder is to erect 
a shed he will first give his attention to grading, and 
he will grade it so thoroughly that not a bucketful of 
water will ever run back on the ground covered by the 
roof. To exclude. moisture from under the piles of 
lumber is the requirement. Many a time I have seen the 
ground on which a shed was located so low that follow- 
ing a heavy rain storm the rats could go in swimming 
if they were so disposed. I saw a new shed not two 
months ago that was built along these lines. No water 
was under it when I saw it, and likely none had been 
under it, as there had been no heavy rains, but under 
it will go when comes a deluge. Under the frame 
of this shed were good cement piers and the grade of 
the alley was raised nearly a foot. Otherwise this was 
a good shed, and when the owner asked me how I liked 
it | wished that I could avoid telling him that there was 
one fatal defect in his plans. He seemed really to take 
it to heart, as he had written me that he was building 
one of the best sheds in that section of the country. 
But his shed was up, the lumber was in it, and when 
come heavy rains the ground under the shed will be 
covered with water. He said he thought he might 
bank up around the shed so as to keep the water out, 
but if he should do so he will always regard it as a sort 
of slobmagullion job. Doesn’t it beat you that when 
a dealer is going to build a shed—a shed in which he 
will invest, say, $2,000, and in which he expects his lum- 
ber will season and keep dry—he will not learn, learn, 
learn, learn, learn how to do it? Still, if that word 
could be strung across the continent in flaring electric 
letters there are yardmen who would go right on and 
build fools of sheds. 

If I were to build a shed on level ground I would 
keep somebody’s team busy long enough to draw enough 
dirt or gravel on the site to raise it above the water line, 
no matter if it might rain a week. To raise the alley 
looks only like a half finished job, which it is. Perhaps 
some of us have had water in our cellars, and if so we 
know how slow the cellar was drying out again. It is 
about so when. water gets under a shed. The sun does 
not reach it and the drying process is not rapid. There 
is only one safe way, and that is to exclude the water. 
It may cost some money to do it, but it will be money 
well spent. If this grading is not well done the shed 
owner will often be reminded of the man who builded 
on sand.’ This one may be on dirt instead of on sand, 
but the owner will wish it was different. If that mis- 
erably low ground doesn’t cause him to have the night- 
mare he will not lack much of being proof against being 
ridden by that beast. 


The Thorn in the Flesh. 


Both dealers in the town told the same story regarding 
the third yard man who had gone in. He had no capital 
and precious little credit. He had worked some as car- 
penter, but knew little about the lumber business. He 
was getting well along in years, his industry and inge- 
nuity had not brought him a competence, and in some 
way he must earn a living. If he had gone to selling 
peanuts on some busy corner he would have made as 
much money and raised less deuce with the lumber trade 
in the town. 

That lumber business of ours is a bright and shining 
light for others to shoot at. We will assume that you 

















“Will not learn how to do it.” 








have been selling lumber at retail for a dozen years, 
perhaps twice that length of time. You have built up 
a good trade. You have an investment, say, of $4,000 
in real estate and improvement and three times that 
amount in stock—besides some of us have a cent or two 
on the books. You have, say, $20,000, more or less, in- 
volved. You and your neighbor, or neighbors, could take 
care of much more trade than comes your way. The yard 
capacity already exceeds the demand. But here comes in 
just such a man as is described above. He gets in a 
few cars of lumber and if he can sell enough to make 
$2 a day, or less, he things he is doing well. He is not 
prepared to take care of a bill of any size, yet he makes 
prices for every dealer in town. The prices of the new 
yard, with its 30,000 feet of stock, are thrown up to you 
a dozen times a day. Physically, you know how small a 
thing will annoy us. If there is a sliver the smallest 
fraction of an inch in length in our finger our entire 
attention is given to the removal of it, and we feel about 
this way when a sliver gets into our business finger. 

But what can we do about it? The remedy is one 
that has cost fortunes. These men can sometimes be 
driven out of the trade, but the process is an expensive 
one. A dealer in an Iowa town told me that to get rid 
of one of these fly-up-the-creek dealers cost him and his 
neighbor more than $6,000. 

I asked one of the dealers in the town in which this 
third man is located what they were going to do about 
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“He would have raised less deuce.” 


it, and he admitted he didn’t know. ‘‘He isn’t selling 
much lumber, for the reason that he hasn’t much, but 
he is making it mighty uncomfortable for us,’’ said he. 
‘‘Tf he was a man who had capital to invest, and would 
invest it in the business, I should feel differently about 
it. If he was prepared, and had the disposition, to 
come in as one of us it would be more bearable, but he 
is not so prepared. I suppose he could not scrape to- 
gether $500 in the world, is not a business man and has 
no reputation that shines like a dollar.’’ 

The other neighbor was disposed to swear instead of 
judiciously discussing the matter. Which of course did 
not tend to settle the question. He said if a big dog 
should attack him in the street there would be some- 
thing to throw stones at, but when a little one would run 
out and snap at his heels and then sneak back in the 
alley there was not much of a fighting chance. We all 
agreed, however, that 1 and 1 are 2 in business as well 
as out of it. I have seen a great many men start in re- 
tailing lumber with little capital and succeed. Today 
some of them are among the leading business men of 
their towns. They started in, however, not as an ex- 
pediency but with the determination of making the lum- 
ber business their calling. They had grit, industry, in- 
genuity, which often outreach money. On the other hand 
I have known several of these half alive fellows, who had 
to earn their bread and butter in some way, to take up 
the lumber business in a one hoss fashion, simply for the 
reason they thought they could earn a dollar easier 
handling boards than in any other way, and these men 
have not stayed. They have fallen out, been crowded 
out or bought out. They were not of the stuff that en- 
dures. Nevertheless, in common with the small sliver 
in our hand, they make it uncomfortable for us as long 
as they are with us. 


Asking for Credit. 


The young man regards it as an important period 
in his life when he asks the wholesale house to give him 
a line of credit. And really it is an important period, 
as it is then he finds out what kind of a fellow he is 
thought to be. We may have social connections with a 
man, give him taffy concerning his accomplishments, but 
when he asks us for money all sentiment fades away and 
it is the responsibility of the man that decides it, 





A year ago I was talking with an eastern wholesale 
dealer on the subject of credits and one incident he re- 
lated was amusing. ‘‘One morning I opened a letter 
from a town in the eastern part of the state, the writer 
of it stating that he had recently engaged in the lumber 
business and would like three cars of material,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I didn’t know him from Adam and my traveling 
man who was in said he didn’t. I wired a customer in 
the town and he replied that this young man was a 
newcomer and he could give me no information. I wasn’t 
giving away my lumber, so I thought the safe way would 
be to refuse the order, which I did, telling the dealer that 
not knowing him, and as he gave no references, I would 
have to ask him to do so before I could make the ship- 
ment. I am sure that was good business. The next day 
I got a letter from the man saying that I cauld go to-the 
hot place with my lumber; that he had settled down for 
business; that I would see the day when I would be 
glad to sell him. And, by George! I have seen that day, 
but never a board has gone to him from my yard. He is 
one of your rough and ready chaps, as straight as a post, 
and I suppose because he knew he was straight he 
though everybody else should know it. I would give 
money if he was on my books, but I have given up trying 
to get him there.’’ 

Of course this was unreasonable in the yardman to the 
extreme. Any new man who wants credit should con- 
sider it his duty to make it plain why he is worthy of it. 
Few men are giving away their money promiscuously, 
and when they place their goods in irresponsible hands 
that is about what they are doing. The best business 
men would hand me out a five-dollar bill should I ask it 
as soon as they would give me credit for goods that cost 
them that amount of money—a statement that, if true, 
will no doubt suggest to several of us that we do not 
travel with the best. There is occasionally an erratic, 
however, a being who travels outside the common chan- 
nels, and this young man mentioned by the eastern whole- 
sale dealer belongs to this class. 

High Credit Standing of Lumbermen. 

An Ohio dealer said that when lumber began to ad- 
vance in price he was convinced that we had seen the 
cheapest lumber days, and he wanted, as he expressed 
it, ‘*to load his foundations to the breaking point.’’ 
He had been doing a moderate business—about $20,000 
a year—and had run light on credits. ‘‘I felt, how- 
ever,’’ said he, ‘‘that the time had come to reach 
out. If I was any judge of affairs our town was prick- 
ing up its ears and I looked to sell a great deal of 
lumber in it the next twelve months. I made out an 
order for fifteen cars and mailed it to my wholesale 
house in Cleveland, telling them just how I felt on the 
situation; that I thought it was a good time to buy 
lumber, but if they decided not to sell me that amount 
there would be no hard feelings. They didn’t wait to 
write me but they wired me that the lumber would 
be shipped forthwith. In a few days it began to roll 
in, and if ever a competitor stared mine across the way 
did. Two cars was a good grist for me to receive, but 
when one day came three, the day following five, the 
day after that four, and three more closely following 
them, he must have thought I was out of my head. I 
filled my sheds from top to bottom and piled the rest 
of it in the yard, hiring every unemployed man I could 
find to help me unload. Good investment? You just 
bet it was. The town didn’t pick up as much as 1 
was expecting, but you remember what a dearth of lum- 
ber there was, and nobody was turned away from my 
yard empty handed. When my neighbor couldn’t fur- 
nish lumber I furnished it. I paid 6 percent at the 
bank for money to square the deal with the Cleveland 
house, and that year the advance on my lumber would 
average nearly 20 percent. But to this day I have 
not got it through my head why the Cleveland house 
should have wired the acceptance of that big order.’’ 




















“The ease with which we get money.” 
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The most of us have learned that the retail lumber- 
man is a high roller when it comes to getting credit. 
We will say that you are just an average lumberman— 
but of course you are more than that; how many cars 
have you an idea you could buy before Saturday night? 
There would practically be no end to them. The whole- 
sale dealer might think, ‘‘ What in thunder is old Smith 
going to do with all that lumber?’’ but the stuff would 
come just the same. Then if collections were slack and 
you wanted money from the bank with which to meet 
your accounts, how much trouble do you think you would 
have getting it? Not so much that it would make you 
wink if it was in your eye. The banker knows the value 
of lumber pretty well. He will loan on it to the value 
of the last board. If we were not the solid, common 
sense set of business men we are there might be danger 
in this ease with which we can get stock from the whole- 
sale markets and money from the bankers. 

A trip or two ago a fine appearing young fellow who 
had worked in a yard for three years talked with me 
about going into business on his own hook. -He said 
he hadn’t much money, but he had tried to learn the 
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“Disgusted with the business methods of the place.” 

business and he thought he could run a yard success- 
fully. Among other things I said to him: ‘‘If you 
have learned the business, are industrious and aim to 
give every man a square deal lose no sleep over the 
thought that you may not get credit, as there will be 
lumbermen and bankers who will be as anxious to give 
it as you will be to get it. The right kind of a young 
man ean get so much credit that it will break his back.’’ 

Care of the Waiting Customer. 

A man who is hanging around lumber offices the most 
if his time sees many things that the occasional visitor 
would not see—for which no credit is due him, as he 
an’t help it. I have noticed a great many times the 
treatment received by the prospective customer who 

mes in when the yard man is already engaged, and 
lis is the subject that this time I want to say some- 

ing about. 

\ special illustration was this: A man came about 

on into the office where I was sitting, stood around 
for a while and started to go out. ‘‘Is there any- 
thing, John?’’ asked the yard man, who was busy at 
the desk with a customer. John said he would like to 
lave a half ton of coal sent to his house that afternoon. 

idently, had not the yard man hailed John as he 

s about to leave the place he would have gone else- 

ere and bought his coal, for aught we know. John 

vht to have spoken up like a little man and told the 
yard man what he wanted, some of you may say. Well, 
erhaps. Yet to tally this case I have in mind a per- 

nal incident. Last summer in a Minnesota town I 
ent out in the edge of the evening to look for a pair 

socks, a luxury in which we fellows who are in the 

ibit of wearing socks indulge. I went into a furnish- 

g store and stopped by the counter near the front 

or. I might have yelled out that I wanted a pair of 

cks so loud that they would have heard me over at the 

‘tel, but I didn’t. I know there must have been an 

xious look on my face that the shopkeeper should 

me forward and wait on me. The shopkeeper was not 
disposed, however. He was enthusiastically talking 
otball with two or three young men in the middle of 

e store. I was disgusted with the business methods of 

e place, left it, went into an adjoining store and 
juandered a quarter for the socks. 

As there is difference in ginger so there is difference 

people. There are those, I suppose, who would 
ive gone up to the shopkeeper and abjectly asked him 
he would condescend to wait on them, but for rea- 
ns over which I had no control I was not built that 
ay. When we go to a shop or store to buy an article 

e proprietor is doing us a favor if he can furnish it 
) us, and, on the other hand, we are doing him a favor 

make our purchase of him. 

It’s no great effort to notice a prospective customer 

hen he comes into a place of ‘business. It isn’t that 

tradesman should leave the customer he has in hand to 
ttend to the wants of another, but the tradesman can 

n some way recognize the presence of a person in his 
place. He is never so busy that he cannot pass the 
time of day and politely ask him to sit down for a mo- 
ment, when he will see him. It would be no great 
trouble to pass to him a newspaper with which he could 
while away his time while waiting. I tell you we should 
be mightily interested in those people who come to our 
places for the purpose of buying. All told, they are 
none too plentiful. We want to make new customers 


and we want both old and new ones to come again. We 
are sometimes apt to forget that right over across the 
way, or down the street, is another man who deals in 
our line and of whom people can purchase as well as 
of us. 

There is another point we should think of: If we 
were well brought up we were taught not to butt in 
when two gentlemen are engaged in conversation. Per- 
haps the man who ordered the coal had this in mind. 
The yardman was busily talking with his customer and 
possibly the coal buyer did not think it would be the 
best of manners to interfere. We should bear this 
phase of the question in mind, too. But no matter how 
busily we may be talking when a man or woman enters 
our offices we can break away long enough to let the 
newcomer know that we are alive to his presence. 


Was He Under Obligations to Him? 


It is always a source of pleasure to me to see the 
carpenter and retail dealer good friends, as the fact 
is they need each other every hour. No other man in 
the community can help or injure the yardman to the 
extent that the carpenter can, and in return the dealer 
can throw many a job in the way of the hewer of wood. 

The dealer and carpenter were talking ‘about a certain 
bill going to another yard. The carpenter said he did 
his best to swing it this way, and he didn’t think it 
was the price that lost it. The yardman said he knew 
it was not the price. Evidently this carpenter and 
yardman work together, ana to assure myself they did 
I asked the carpenter a little later on if he was to build 
the barn they were talking about, and he said he was 
not. If this yard had sold the bill this carpenter would 
have built the barn, no doubt. 

You have observed for the past years that I have 
listened to a great volume of conversation that ordi- 
narily would be regarded as confidential, and that I 
have made public use of it. But you have never been 
able to locate one of these conversations, have you? If 
I should quote any conversation of yours of a private 











“Carpenter and dealer good friends.” 


nature it will be done after I am a long way off. Hence 
I trust you will go right on holding these private con- 
versations in my presence, for should you not you would 
deprive me of much of my ammunition. And should 
you not go right on talking to your customers and 
others just as though nobody else was around I feel 
confident this department would lose much of its in- 
terest. As I was going to say, the yardman said to the 
carpenter that he didn’t know why Brown, as we will 
eall him, didn’t give him this bill, and then it came 
out that one reason why he thought he was entitled to it 
was that a couple of years ago he gave him eight 
months’ time on a house bill. On this account the 
dealer was of the opinion that the farmer should con- 
tinue to patronize him..: 

What do you think about this? No doubt the farmer 
regarded this long time a favor or he would not have 
asked it. It is further probable that one of the other 
two dealers in the town would have given him equally 
long time. I learned that no interest was charged on 
this account, and the question would come up, was not 
the dealer doing himself an injustice by giving any 
such time? Was he educating his trade in the right 
way by giving it? I learned that this dealer is not 
richer than many of us, and the strong probability is 
that he was obliged to borrow money of the bank to 
pay his debts while it would have been good business 
for the farmer to have borrowed money with which to 
pay-for his house bill. And, further, this long time 
credit, being an agreement between these two, and the 
farmer having lived up to it, was he not absolved from 
all obligations? If it had been a cash transaction you 
would say’ yes, off hand, for if I should buy a suit of 
clothes from my tailor and pay cash I am under no 
obligations whatever to buy my next suit of him. If 
this were not the rule in commerce there would be so 
many restrictions that we all would go into bankruptcy. 
The main question is, did the giving of that eight 
months’ credit to the farmer put him under any obli- 
gations (moral of course) to buy at the same place 
again? I should probably not have given the matter 
the second thought had not the dealer, who appeared to 
be intelligent above the average, argued his case so 
strenuously. I decided the question for myself before I 
had reached the sidewalk, but I would like to know 
what you think about it. 


Increase in Storm Door Sales. 


All the time our methods in living add to our com- 
fort, and for this reason there are people who tell us 
that we will not live as long as otherwise we would. 
But we have all observed that present comfort and an 
anticipation of long life never tally well together, as we 
generally take the comfort when we can get it and let 
the long life take care of itself. 

If I should ask all who, when they first went into 
business, did not sell such a thing as a storm door, to 
hold up their hands, up the hands would go all over the 
country. If in those old days a storm door was wanted 
the carpenter made it. You couldn’t go to the retail 
lumber office as you can today and select the door that 
suits you. In a stock I recently counted four styles in 
storm doors, and it would not surprise me if there are 
yards in which a greater variety is carried. There were 
the common 4-panel; the 2-panel, with a glass; a door 
with the panels running crosswise, with a glass in the 
top of it, and then a door more elaborate in finish for 
the silk stockings. I will guarantee that if about this 
time of the year we should take a look along the streets 
of almost any town of, say, 10,000 population we would 
see on some good house a storm door that was made by 
a carpenter. It was made several years ago, is good 
yet and is retained in service. Of course the people 
who have these doors are not proud, else they would 
have split them into kindling wood before this and 
bought a shop made door of us. And then think of the 
storm doors that none of us carry in stock—those which 
cost dollars and shut out the cold from the homes of the 
fashionable and the rich. If I could sell all the storm 
doors that these days are disposed of in a year I would 
have a trotter that could kick snow balls a quarter of a 
mile and a fiddle that for age would run neck and neck 
with Methuselah. 

There are two reasons why we should rejoice over this 
increased sale of storm doors—one, that we have de- 
vised a plan whereby the cold winds of winter may be 
shut out; two, that the general prosperity of the people 
permits them to avail themselves of the comfort. 


In Favor of Special Plans. 

The sash and door salesman whom I knew sat at the 
desk figuring the estimates for a house that was to cost 
approximately $6,000, and after we had shaken hands 
we were joined by the yardman who was hoping to get 
the bill, and we engaged in a sort of three cornered 
talk. The salesman remarked that he was in the busi- 
ness when there was less running over the country to 
figure on plans than there is at present; that he could 
remember very well when nearly everything was stock. 
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The doors and windows were bought from the yards, and 
as inside finish was painted the carpenter could shape 
the bases ete. and ask no odds of the factories. Then 
the question of this running over the country, as com- 
pared with estimating at the office of the sash and door 
factory, came up and the yardman remarked that when 
the factory couldn’t send a man to his place for this 
purpose he would find out what was the matter. It 
was his testimony that the work is always done more 
satisfactorily at his own place. They could put their 
heads together and often suggest little changes that 
would be improvements and at the same time be more 
economical. The salesman said this was the way he 
also looked at it and that when he sold a bill he pre- 
ferred to understand every part of it in detail. 

The yardman, sitting on the desk with his left knee 
between his hands, said that, as much kicking as there 
had been about everything being special, he liked it. 
‘*TIt gives a dealer a better chance,’’ said he. ‘‘If you 
look this plan over you will see there are few windows 
that could be furnished from any stock in town. Every- 
thing is odd. Of course the other dealers can bid on the 
job just as I expect to do, but here comes in the salva- 
tion clause—the dealer who does not aim to make a 
fair profit on mill work is a darn fool. If it was simply 
to furnish doors and windows from stock there are deal- 
ers who would cut the price so low there would be noth- 
ing in it, but when it comes to special sizes the unwrit- 
ten law that millwork ought to pay a profit is generally 
observed. Here is a fine stairway, and what dealer 
is going to put that in at cost? I should be the last 
one to want to. go back to stock windows and doors and 
casings for good residences.’’ 

‘*What' about making changes in the details of an 
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architect’s plans, like these, for instance; do they go?’’ 
I asked. 

‘“There are very few cases where the plans are re- 
garded as law and gospel,’’ the yardman replied. ‘‘In 
a community like this, show the man who is to build the 
house where a change can be made that will save him 
money and he is ready to adopt it. The average builder 
is not an artist in his line. Often he dug his money out 
of the farm, and he is up on architecture as the crow is 





up on music. He wants a house that suits him and 
doesn’t care a snap how many fingers there are in the pie. 
It often pays to get the three importants together, the 
builder, the carpenter and the lumberman. A conference 
of this kind not infrequently works good all around. 
We expect to have such a conference tonight, and we 
will point out to the builder where he can make a sav- 
ing of a couple of hundred dollars and have a house, I 
believe, that in every particular will suit him as well. 

















The object? If I work in his interest I am as liable to 
get the bill, am I not?’’ 

I told him I thought he was and the salesman chipped 
in and said he thought he was. Then the salesman 
asked if I was going to supper, and while we ate we dis- 
cussed trade and kicked at the rate of the poor hotel. 








INTERESTING NEWS MISCELLANY OF A WEEK. 


Americans May Bid for German Contract—The Omnipresent Lumber Trust Again—Fir Doors in Demand— 
Coast Car Company Formed—January Building Record. 


CHANCE FOR AMERICAN DEALERS. 


One of the best customers in Europe is about to place 
some very heavy orders, and it would be well for Ameri- 
san dealers to take steps to profit thereby. The extraor- 
dinary growth and prosperity of the German empire, to 
which the state railway systems of the various kingdoms 
ete. which compose it have so largely contributed, call 
for the extension of the permanent way and a very con- 
siderable increase in the rolling stock. The policy of 
the German states in particular, and more especially of 
Prussia, is to exclude all bids for locomotives and cars 
constructed abroad—a policy, be it observed, which 
enables the Germans to abuse tariff to their hearts’ 
content, while really having a much more effective pro- 
tection in this exclusion of all foreign bidders from 
competition. 

One thing, however, American lumber dealers can do: 
take steps to secure the big end of the orders for the 
sleepers which will be required, and to furnish the lion’s 
share of the wood necessary for the construction of the 
cars, and more especially of the ten, fifteen and twenty- 
ton wooden freight cars which are the rule in the Father- 
land. The high prices to which the dealers in Bosnia, 
Herzogovina and other eastern European countries which 
deliver oak have screwed that material, and the cheap 
water freights which can be had from American lumber 
shipping ports to Bremen, Hamburg, Stettin and Liibeck, 
should enable American dealers to get a large portion of 
the Prussian railway business. 


HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS AS RAILROAD 
BUILDERS. 


Bay City, Micu., Feb. 5.—The White brothers, of 
Boyne City, who are among the heaviest lumber manu- 
facturers in Michigan and who recently finished a rail- 
road from Boyne City to Gaylord which is now in opera- 
tion, have made a proposition to. the citizens of Alpena 
to extend their road east from Gaylord to Alpena. The 
proposal was submitted at a public meeting at Alpena 
last Wednesday. 

Briefly, they propose to extend their road to Alpena, 
erect car shops at the latter place and maintain their 
headquarters office there; make Alpena the terminus of 
their road, manufacture at least 50,000,000 feet of their 
timber at Alpena and build a mill for the purpose or 
arrange with mills already there to cut it. In return 
for this they ask rights of way across the county and 
into the city, together with depot grounds and a cash 
bonus of $62,000. An effort is being made by Alpena 
people to raise the amount and close the deal. Should 
it go through it will send a large quantity of timber to 
Alpena to be manufactured. 


LUMBER TRUSTS AND A KEEN OBSERVER. 

Saginaw, Micu., Feb. 5.—In conversation with Hon. 
W. B. Mershon Saturday he referred to the reported 
lumber combine which has created such a ruction in 
some parts of the country. He said: 


It strikes me that modern journalism will, one of these 
days, take a stronger stand for the publication of authentic 
news and not under scare head lines publish so many sen- 
sational things that have no foundation in fact. A good 
many people see the head lines and do not read any further, 
and they get an impression from the head lines when the 
details of the transaction if carefully read bear an entirely 
different aspect. The newspaper has great power as an ‘edu- 
eator of the public and tremendous power for setting the 
masses to thinking in the right direction. 

The press was full a little while ago of the copper trust 
and how it was storing copper to control the price and how 
a certain ship was carrying it around as ballast. Now this 
article was all for effect. Some fellow wanted to say some- 
thing and wanted to get himself in the limelight of spectacu- 
lar notoriety, and he accomplished it. 

The other day Senator Kittredge brought out the period- 
ical story of the oppression from the lumber trust etc., and 
referring to it I said I never was able to find a lumber trust 
in all my years in the business; that the lumbermen were 
the first to cut each other’s throats; no price list agree- 
ment was ever lived up to over night etc. The next day I 
was called down hard by W. R. Burt, an old time lumber- 
man, and I am wondering if he had some foundation for 
this calling down. It never occurred to me when the lumber 
trust, so called, was assailed but what the arrow was aimed 
at the man who owned the trees or actually produced the 
lumber; that it must be a combination of ownership of 
God’s grecn forests that bore down so hard on the suffer- 
ing public, your humble servant included. 

But my friendly critic here in Saginaw called to my atten- 
tion what he considered the rankest kind of a trust; i. e., 
he said he wanted to buy several cars of lumber to use at 
Bellevue, Mich., where he has one of the largest cement 
factories in the country, “but,” said Mr. Burt, “do you 2 A 
pose I could get a single carload from any wholesaler in 
Saginaw? Not much. If I was willing to pay a dollar more 
for it than the regular price at which they would sell the 
retail yard dealer, all well and good, but the fact is that if 
the wholesaler in Saginaw sells me a car of lumber and 
I ship it to Bellevue that wholesaler is immediately put on 
a list that prevents him from selling to any retail dealer 
in the state of Michigan unless the wholesaler pays so much 
a car or a dollar a thousand to the retail dealer in Belle- 








vue.” That set me thinking and I began to scratch my head 
and concluded that the situation was by no means a new 
one but had existed for many years and was in operation 
in nearly every state in the Union where I had had any 
lumber experience. But if it is a trust—and I do not know 
but what under the present rulings the law so would con- 
sider it—then similar trusts exist in all other lines of busi- 
ness. The retailer says that the wholesaler must not be 
both wholesaler and retailer, for the retailer buying his 
stock at wholesale and always carrying a supply of it is 
entitled to the trade of the consumer in his district and 
the wholesaler cannot, with any propriety, fill him full of 
lumber and then at once solicit the trade of the retailer's 
customer. Thus are the retail lumber dealers of the various 
states banded together to buy from the wholesalers who 
are wholesalers in fact and not buy from the wholesalers 
who also are retailers and in competition with them. But 
Mr. Burt calls this a lumber trust, and perhaps it is under 
the new definition of trusts. I was perfectly innocent in 
disputing the existence of a so called lumber trust, for it 
hever occurred to me that the retailer could be a trust 
magnate whose corpulent picture we see daily in the yel- 
low journals and weekly illustrated papers. 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR FIR DOORS. 


TacoMA, WASH., Feb. 1—The Wheeler, Osgood Com- 
pany has been able to keep running thus far despite the 
car embargo, but expects that unless cars shall be avail- 
able in the next week or so it will have to shut down and 
a payroll of $20,000 a month will be idle, solely for lack 
of cars, as the company has an abundance of orders to 
keep it hustling were it possible to make shipments. 
During January the company required sixty cars to 
care for the orders it had and it succeeded in getting 
only twenty, a little better than one car every two days. 
The demand for fir doors is constantly increasing and 
that without pushing, these doors having now gotten 
where they take care of themselves as their excellent 
qualities have become wider known. Discussing fir doors 
T. E. Ripley, vice president of the Wheeler, Osgood 
Company, said today: 

Fir doors are gradually working into a higher class of 
buildings than the common stock door and among orders we 
have now are many of specia! sizes for big buildings in New 
York city and other points where the merits of the fir door 
are becoming more and more recognized. Instead of com- 
peting with the pine door and selling during the intro- 
ductory period at a point or so below the pine door, the fir 
door is now in greater demand than the pine door, notably 
on account of the beautiful stain fir will take. Architects 
and builders have so gone into stained effects, notably old 
mission, that it has created a large and constantly increasing 
demand for fir doors in many’ markets, for no other wood 
will take a stain like fir and none is more durable, and fir is 
now on a plane between the softwood and the hardwood door. 
They are more than taking care of themselves and need no 
pushing. We make them up always with selected sash grain 
panels with fancy figures in them and there is no other 
wood in the world that will take a stain like it and present 
= a beautiful appearance, added to which is fir’s dura- 

ity. . 





MACHINERY FOR NEW FLORIDA MILL. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Feb. 1—The German-American 
Lumber Company, which has a mill in process of con- 
struction at Millville, Washington county, Fla., has 
let the contract for the saw mill machinery to the 
Prescott Company, of Menominee, Mich., and Chicago. 
The plans for the mill were drawn by C. M. Steinmetz, 
one of the Prescott Company’s salesmen, and show a 
plan similar in design to the plants of the Alger-Sullivan 
Lumber Company, at Century, Fla., and the Jackson 
Lumber Company, at Lockport, Ala. A double band 
mill, one large sash gang, two heavy duty edges and a 
30-foot flooring slasher will constitute the -equipment. 
The stock after leaving the trimmer saws will pass 
through an antistain tank upon chains, after which it 
will be loaded on trucks and carried to the loading 
docks. The filing room will be thoroughly equipped 
and a picket and shingle mill will be installed. The 
power plant will consist of a 26x48 heavy duty Corliss 
engine, and six high pressure boilers of 150 horsepower 
each, set with Dutch oven. The capacity of the new 
plant will be about 100,000 feet a day, and it will cut 
principally pitch pine for export trade. : 

The new mill will replace one which was destroyed 
by fire December 20, 1906. Since the fire the company 
has been running a mill with a capacity of about 15,000 
a day, which is employed in cutting timber for the new 
plant. The company’s line of logging railroad is being 
extended and arrangements are being made to work the 
new plant to capacity when it shall have been completed. 


STRONG TIMBER FOR A RAILROAD COMMIS- 
SION. 


OLyMPIA, WASH., Feb. 1.—A delegation of lumbermen, 
including Everett G. Griggs, W. A. Whitman, A. G. Han- 
son, Senator Condon and Senator Ralph Metcalf, called 
on Governor A. E. Mead yesterday to talk over the ques- 
tion of a successor to John 8. McMillin, who resigned re- 
cently as a member of the state railway commission. 





Senator Jesse 8. Jones, of South Tacoma, and W. C. 
Miles, of the Globe Lumber Company, Globe, Pacific 
county, were both favorably spoken of by the delegation. 
The lumbermen told the governor they believed Harry A. 
Fairchild and J. C. Lawrence, the other two members of 
the commission, had done all they could under the present 
law. They told him a man should be appointed railway 
commissioner who is fully in sympathy with the com- 
mission idea and such a man, they said, is Mr. Miles or 
Mr. Jones. Mr. Miles being a lumberman himself, has 
exceptionally strong support, is thoroughly conversant 
with conditions and has the ability to make an exception- 
ally able commissioner, so believe all who know him. 

The governor will probably not make any appointment 
until March. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY IN THE COUNTRY IN 
JANUARY. 


Again is Greater New York responsible for a decrease 
in the cost of buildings in thirty-eight of the principal 
cities of the United States. The figures compiled by 
the Construction News show a total of 8,144 buildings, 
a slight increase, in January, 1907, against 8,131 in 
January, 1906. The costs respectively were $32,257,552 
and $38,677,587. This shows a loss of approximately 
$6,420,000. The decrease in the cost of buildings in 
Greater New York was but slightly less than $8,000,000, 
the loss being 48 percent and the figures being nearly 
$8,500,000 in 1907 and $16,500,000 in 1906. A number 


.of other cities decreased, but while in some cases the 


percentage of loss is high the actual value of buildings 
authorized this year was but little below that for Janu- 
ary, 1906. Some extraordinary gains are shown also, 
Cincinnati reporting an increase of 110 percent, Indian- 
apolis of 223 percent, Columbus 106 percent, San An- 
tonio 148 percent, Lincoln, 139 percent, Pueblo 95 per- 
cent and others of more than 50 percent. Chicago oper- 
ations show an increased value of 16 percent in January, 
1907, over the corresponding month last year. 

In considering the figures it should be remembered 
that the building in 1906 was the greatest ever recorded 
in the history of the country, and while the totals for 
January of this year are slightly below those of last 
building operations still are on a very high level. 

Among the eastern cities Brooklyn and Philadelphia 
come to the fore with excellent showings. In Brooklyn 
the buildings authorized were valued at nearly $2,500, 
000 more than in January, 1906. In Philadelphia the 
increase was about $750,000, a gain of 43 percent. 

The losses were well scattered, being confined- to no 
particular section of the country and, therefore, not due 
to any widespread cause or influence, merely represent- 
ing the ups and downs of construction under normal 
conditions. 

The figures for the month are given herewith in de- 
tail, with comparative information for January, 1906: 





No. 1907. No. 1906. : 
ciry— bldgs. Cost. bldgs. Cost. Gain. 
New York, borough 
of Manhattan 
and the Bronx.. 531 $ 8,454,213 643 $16,424,040 *48 
eS ae 987 5,630,689 730 3,488,150 61 
SY -asaecasies 484 3,285,800 495 2,830,200 16 
ge Eee 518 1,600,926 574 1,743,556 *8 
Los Angeles, Cal. 574 928,194 834 1,304,356 *25 
Washington ..... 292 1,187,964 347 724,386 53 
a 285 791,900 22 1,469,900 *45 
eee 421 707,773 360 1,517,93 *53 
is) See 164 343,223 268 1,435,934 *53 
Philadelphia ..... 897 2,488,460 1,038 1,738,320 43 
Sree 110 500,371 147 623,137 *19 
Cincinnati ....... 261 518,872 184 247,080 110 
Indianapolis ..... 122 546,106 13 168,945 223 
Atlanta, Ga. .... 33 484,897 240 310,808 56 
ee 12 45,045 17 22,998 95 
Kansas City ..... 208 444,355 213 631,410 *5 
Minneapolis ...... 152 340,465 199 432,705 *21 
. Buffalo, N. Y.... 153 418,000 121 294,490 41 
Milwaukee ...... 98 298,560 . 308,789 *3 
144 338,673 *54 


LOUISvil®.. .2. 20.2% 33 
New Orleans 








Tove. nists 254,305 22 
ee eee 140 135 248,344 2 
Woreester ....... 49 37 120,760 75 
COMME: ois 60 Ss. 94 42 95,175 106 
DOS oe cere kss 151 125 186,343 
Rochester, N. Y.. 70 6 135,992 37 
OMBBA ocwscceses 78 45 124,500 37 
Salt Lake City... 19 25 162,520 *57 
San Antonio ..... 210 149 61,170 148 
Grand Rapids ... 3 1 95,151 *48 
Lincoln, Neb. - 56 25 39,510 139 
ae 31 26 65,836 23 
Allegheny ....... 38 52 77,865 *14 
Paterson, N. J.... 22 30 50,263 *36 
Rs 27 26 37,1385 35 
Harrisburg ...... 13 14 30,225 *4 
> w...).l 218 183 405,643 48 
Denver, Colo. .... 143 151 368,699 *26 
era 9 22,056 8 12,350 78 
erat ee 8,144 $32,257,552 8,131 $38,677;587 *16 


*Loss. 
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TEXAS DIVERSION RULE TO STAND. 


AusTIN, TEX., Jan. 26.—The railroad commission 
after giving a lengthy public hearing on the proposi- 
tion to abolish the rule which permits shippers to 
change the destination of a car while en route decided 
to permit the rule to stand as it is. The rule is 
especially valuable to lumber manufacturers and its 
cancellation was opposed before the commission by a 
number of representatives of lumber companies. This 
proposed cancellation of the reconsignment rules was 
strongly urged by the railroads. J. 8. Hershey, of 
Galveston, general freight agent of the Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe railroad, cited figures showing that lumber 
originating at points on the Texas & Gulf was handled 
by the International & Great Northern and delivered 
to the Santa Fe at Milano with the destination named 
as Fort Worth or Cleburne, when in fact it was not 
intended for those points but nineteen-twentieths of it 
was reconsigned to points on the Denver line. He 
leclared that if the ultimate destination were known 
at the start the timber would not come over their line 
at all and they would not furnish the cars for it. He 
omplained at the fact that the cars were taken off 
the line of the Santa Fe and subjected to great delays. 

Mr. Swinford, of the Kirby Lumber Company, asked 
if it were not a fact that the lumbermen had been 
bliged to ask for cars for local points and then ask 
for diversion of the shipments in order to get any cars 
at all for these foreign points. 

Mr. Hershey said he didn’t doubt that such was the 
‘ase; nevertheless, he said the practice aggravated the 
situation. 

Mr. Swinford spoke of the car shortage for some 
time, and defended the practice of ‘‘legitimate diver- 
sion.’? He submitted a proposed rule under which the 
railroads would be permitted to charge from $2.50 to 
$5 extra for diverting a car. 


Mr. Hershey countered by reading a press dispatch 
reporting the meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, in which the president of that body advised 
the members to hold their stock in sheds, saying that 
shipment in transit depressed prices. 

Chairman Mayfield said he would be willing to cancel 
the entire rule; it never was intended to do more than 
help some unfortunate shipper. 

Assistant General Freight Agent J. B. Bartholomew, 
of the International & Great Northern, declared it 
patent that the changing of destination on shipments 
was valuable to the shippers and they ought to be 
made to pay for it. 

Mr. Hardeastle, of Fort Worth, representing Reynolds 
& Hanna, one of the firms cited by Mr, Hershey, ad- 
dressed the commission at some length. He repeated 
the charge made by Mr. Swinford and also declared 
that because of the great delays to shipments north 
Texas lumber dealers were obliged to order three cars 
from different mills in order to make sure that they 
would get one car in time. Having gotten the one 
car then they would cancel the orders on the other two, 
which, if in transit, it became necessary to divert. 
He said it was necessary to divert lumber shipments 
more often than shipments of other commodities for 
the reason that the privilege of stopping in transit 
is not given to lumber as it is to grain, fruits, beer, ice, 
crockery, packing house products ete. 

R. C. Fyfe, of the Cotton Belt, showed how that 
line had furnished Frisco cars to be loaded in the 
direction of ‘‘home,’’ only to have the shipments 
diverted to Denver line points. 

Mr. Swinford asked him if he would agree to his 
extra charge proposition. Mr. Fyfe answered that he 
wanted $5 straight for all diversions. 

‘“We will accept that proposition,’’ said Mr. Swin- 
ford. 


. ——s . 





Chairman Mayfield, addressing Mr. Swinford, indi- 
cated that he would be unwilling to have the lumber- 
men and the railroad settle the matter in that way. 
There was no doubt, he said, that the railroads ought 
to furnish ears, but the remedy here proposed would 
not solve the trouble at all. The appropriate remedy, 
he declared, was to prosecute the railroads for not 
furnishing cars for these shipments in other lines, 


ORGANIZE BIG CAR COMPANY. 

Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 18.—A partial solution of the 
car shortage question will be worked out by local 
business men through the medium of a new car con- 
struction company which has just been launched, the 
organization of which was foreshadowed last week, 
The British Columbia Car Company, Limited, with 
capitalization of $41,000,000, has completed its pre- 
liminary ‘organization. The incorporators are all local 
men, but they have behind them ample eastern and 
English capital. A. C. Flumerfelt, formerly general 
manager of the Granby mines; J. G. Woods, a local 
lumberman; former Mayor Fred Buscombe, also now 
in the lumber business; Robert Kelly and Melvor 
Campbell compose the provisional board and they an- 
nounce that work on the plant for the new concern 
will proceed without delay. The works will be located 
in Vancouver. 

The arguments of the promoters of this industry are 
favorable to success. The raw material for the body 
of the cars is supplied from this coast anyway, the 
demand for cars is keenest here and the shortage 
greatest, while western railway development is such 
that in a very few years there will be double the 
mileage at present in operation, and with that and the 
development going with it will go the necessity for 
an increased car supply. The company, it is confi- 
dently expected, will prove a great success, 





IMPRESSIVE PERSONALITIES AT THE HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL. 


The New Vice President—Suavity of a Toastmaster—Expert Flooring Manufacturers—Northern Ability in Southern Enterprises. 


The accomplished young gentleman who was chosen 
vice president of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at Memphis last week is occupied with unusual re- 
sponsibilities in his business, but he is entirely capable 
of assuming the burden which fell from the shoulders of 
the new incumbent of the presidency, Mr. Ransom. It 
has been a custom of this organization to put into train- 
ing in the vice presidential chair a man having the 
natural characteristics and relations to the industry 
which would enable him to assume the executive office of 
the association at the proper time. It would be nothing 
unwarrantably prophetic or out of the usual for us to 
picture W. A. Gilchrist in the presidential chair in later 
years, and Mr. Gilchrist has the material in him, the in- 
dustry and the tact, the skill and business acumen, to be 
an acceptable officer wherever he may be placed. 


i. Lewis Garrett, of Page, Bull & Co., Limited, Lon- 
don, England, was at Memphis all last week in attend- 
ance upon the annual meeting of the Hardwood Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, after 
having been an interested observer at the annual of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association at Norfolk, 
Va., the previous week. He met many friends at the 
hardwood meeting and at its conclusion went north to 
visit St. Louis, Kansas City and Chicago, prior to a 
tour among prominent lumber centers elsewhere. 


The portrait herewith presented of George D. Burgess, 
the presiding officer at the banquet given by the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Memphis to the visiting lumbermen, is 
not as lifelike as it might be, although the gentleman 
has not changed much in appearance in the last few 
years. He was elected president of the club only re- 
ently, but assumed the duties and honors with dignity 
and filled his station as toastmaster and impressario with 
ability and skill. There was a wonderful sensation in 
the big company when he announced that the Lumber- 
men’s Club had spent $1,575 to import one star from the 
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Alhambra in London to participate in the evening’s 
entertainment, but the tone of voice in which this an- 
nouncement was made and the convincing manner with 
which the story was related would have led no one to 
believe other than that the toastmaster told the truth, 
the whole truth, the unvarnished facts. Still, had the 
statement been true the star was worth that money. 


E. E. Goodlander, of the Goodlander-Robinson Lumber 
Company, returned to Memphis on the second day of the 
convention, but too late to figure much in the sessions, 
He had made a protracted tour in Mexico, mixing busi- 
ness with pleasure, doubtless to his personal advantage 
and to that of his associates and friends. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN congratulates Memphis 
upon securing this very sturdy addition to the many by 
which its great and growing commerce has been in- 
creased during the last year, and likewise congratulates 
the Messrs. Fenn upon their selection of an ideal center 
for the securing of raw material and the distribution of 
the finished product. Samples of the latter we have 
examined and pronounce to be of the highest type of 
hardwood flooring in its various forms. 


M. J. Scanlon, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Com- 
pany, Kentwood, La., and the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., passed through Chicago 
Thursday last en route south for a stay of several weeks 
at his company’s mills in Mississippi and Louisiana. He 
reports a very satisfactory condition of trade, the mills 
running steadily, but that the car shortage has mate- 
rially interfered with the movement of their output. 
Mr. Scanlon is one of the abler young lumbermen of the 
north the transfer of whose abilities and attentions to 
the south will add much to the character of the industry 
there. His voice was heard at the annual meeting of the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association at New Orleans, 
and to good purpose. The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Com- 
pany’s new plant now under construction at Kentwood, 





W. H. RUSSE, OF MEMPHIS; 
President National Hardwood Lumber Association. 


La., when completed will be one of the model saw mill 
plants of the south. With an equipment of two double 
band and one gang saws it will have an annual capacity 
of 100,000,000 feet. One of the most modern features 
of the new plant is the steel constructed planing mill, 
nearing completion. The plant is running with full force 
with its present large equipment and handling orders 
promptly. The officers of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber 
Company are: M. J. Scanlon, president; D. P. Brooks, 
vice president; T. Shull, treasurer; A. 8. Brooks, secre- 
tary, and T. 8. Foley, sales manager. 


F. W. Gilchrist, the well known lumberman of Alpena, 
Mich., with interests in the south and in the northwest, 
and in connection with other companies, was one of the 
interested spectators at the meeting or the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association in Memphis last week. It 
was no little compliment to the distinguished Michigan- 
der that his son, W. A. Gilchrist, was chosen vice presi- 
dent of the association. 


One of the most active and earnest association work- 
ers identified with the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is R. H. Vansant, the ‘‘big man’’ from Ken- 
tucky. It is becoming customary to refer to Mr. Van- 
sant as the ‘‘big man,’’ and the title is not misplaced, 
whether used to describe mental or physical qualities, 
He has the reputation of standing by his guns and 
for working for what he believes to be for the best inter- 
ests of the organization with whose history he is closely 
concerned. 


Messrs. Russe and Burgess had much to do with keep- 
ing alive interest during the great love feast, otherwise 
the ‘‘smoker,’’ tendered by the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis to the visitors. The former added to liter- 
ary histury by contributing some pertinent remarks on 
how to ‘‘get together,’’ and the latter dispensed hospi- 
tality, the kind that made Memphis famous, regardless 
of cost and other minor incumbrances. 
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NORTHWESTERN HEMLOCK MANUFACTURERS CONVENE. 


Review of a Years’ Work—Hemlock Shares in General Prosperity — Results of Co-operation — Vigorous 
Action on Important Questions—New Constitution. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 6.—The eleventh annual meet- 
ing of the Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which was scheduled to begin at 10 o’clock, 
Tuesday, February 5, was seriously interfered with by 
the delays of all trains coming into Milwaukee. Most 
of the delegates arrived at the Pfister hotel about noon 
or later, and the meeting was called to order at 2 
o’clock, with President A. R. Week in the chair. After 
the secretary had called the roll the president delivered 
his annual address, as follows: 

Annual Address of President Week. 

In point of material progress and prosperity in the 
United States, all authorities agree that the year 1906 sur- 
passed all the other seyeral successive prosperous years that 
we have had recently and in fact was the greatest ever 
known. J 

The land has produced bounteous crops of every descrip- 
tion, and withal commanding good prices. Industries of 
every kind have been taxed to their utmost capacity to sup- 
ply ‘the wants of the consumer. Prosperity has reigned 
throughout the land. The lumber industry has share in 
that prosperity, and our branch of it, hemlock products, has 
been no exception to the rule. Whether we have realized 
the full measure of our opportunities is a question, but cer- 
tain it is that through our association work in gathering 
statistics and the diffusion of knowledge of coming events 
and codperation, we have been of mutual help to each other. 

Unprecedented Demand 

Starting with the first of the year, the demand for our 
product was unprecedented in volume and values continued 
to advance, but during the late summer months when de- 
mand usually slackens some of our members became uneasy 
and impatient, thinking perhaps that they were not getting 
their share of trade, or for other causes, and tried to stimu- 
late trade by cutting prices, but the effect as usual was to 
put the buyer on his guard, hoping and expecting still fur- 
ther concessions, and the demand was still further cur- 
tailed for the time being. Others felt that cheap lumber 
would soon be exhausted, and that there would be a demand 
for all lumber in sight, held on to their stocks and are now 
reaping the fruits of their foresight. 

Some complaint is heard from various quarters that lum- 
ber values are extremely high; this may be true when com- 
pared with prices prevailing ten years ago, but relatively 
speaking it will be found that they are not exorbitant, for 
if we examine statistics we learn that nearly every com- 
modity manufactured, including farm products and labor, 
has advanced in about the same ratio. It might be stated 
generally that values of all commodities are simply on a 
higher plane as compared with dollars. — 

The only portion of the community that comes to my 
mind which has not shared in the general prosperity and 
rise in values is the bloated bondholde: He has suffered 
much from the decline in values of his well secured, low 
rate interest holdings, and another class that probably 
should be mentioned is the politician, whose salary has not 
increased, but from all accounts some of them have been 
getting even in other ways, and we now read that Congress, 
at least, is going to take the bull by the horns and raise 
the salaries of its members to the extent of 50 percent. 
Not the most optimistic dreamer could have imagined the 
wonderful transformation scene that has taken place in the 
industrial world in the short space of a decade. 

Changes in the Industrial World. 

Ten years ago most of us were bankrupt. Factories all 
over the land were closed and idle; 50 percent or more of 
the railroads of the country were in the hands of receivers ; 
empty cars were plentiful, taxing the capacity of side 
tracks to hold them, and public soup houses to feed the 
idle workmen were the order of the day. 

As an illustration of the changes in values I might cite 
the fact that Northern Pacific railroad stocks could have 
been bought at the time I speak of at 7 cents on the dollar. 
Today they are quoted at $1.57. 

Ten years ago hemlock stumpage had no value; any 
amount of it could have been had for the taxes. Today it 
has a fixed, stable and increasing value and at the present 
rate of consumption we can c¢asiiy count the years when it 
will be exhausted. This brings to my mind the query as 
to what valuations maaty of you are giving your stumpage 
values on your -buoks: I have asked a number of manufac- 
turers this question ‘and many of them have informed me 
that they were carrying them at cost, which if not purchased 
in recent years might mean anywhere from 10 cents to $1 
a thousand feet. Now, in closing up the books at the end 
of the year those manufacturers who carry their stumpage 
values at such low figures perhaps may felicitate themselves 
upon the splendid showing they have made for the year's 
business; whereas, if they had been carrying their stump- 
age at its true market value, their capital would have been 
greatly increased and they would find that the percentage 
of profit on the capital invested would be comparatively 
small. It has always seemed to me that the true way to 
keep account of your affairs would be to inventory your 
timber holdings at true market value at the date of taking 
such inventory, the same as you inventory your lumber, live 
stock ete., and in this connection, also, you should not neg- 
lect to charge off a certain percentage of valuation on your 
plant, fixtures, implements etc., so that when your timber 
is exhausted these items would stand on your books for 
what they are worth for scrap iron. 


Beneficial Influence of a Fair Inventory. 


If we all do this I feel confident that it will have a 
wholesome effect in restraining us from cutting prices in 
many instances, for if you cannot realize a fair percentage 
of profit on your capitalization so computed, it would seem 
to be advisable to close out your holdings to someone with 
conceit enough to think that he could. 

The need of hemlock for other purposes than lumber is 
becoming more urgent from year to year and we have com- 
plaints among lumber manufacturers of the high prices 
offered for hemlock logs by the sulphite pulp manufacturers. 
I know of at least one lumber concern which has sold out 
its timber holdings to a sulphite pulp plant. There is no 
timber known in the country that can take the place of it 
for this purpose. 

Value of Hemlock Bark. 


Ifemlock also is exceedingly valuable for its bark for tan- 
ning purposes, and this is a matter that I think lumber- 
men have taken too little account of in estimating the future 
value of this timber. In the past, when hemlock was of no 
value for lumber, tanners have cut the timber simply for the 
bark and have left the timber on the ground to rot; later 
they were able to get their wants supplied from settlers 
who were clearing up their lands for farms, but now that 
source of supply is practically exhausted, and the policy 
of the hemlock manufacturer really should be to refrain 
from cutting his timber faster than he can contract for 
the bark at fair prices, as in the nature of things bark 
must command good prices in the near future. As it is now 








tanners will offer only about the bare cost of getting it 
out, leaving little or no profit to the producer, and the 
result is that hundreds of thousands of cords of bark are 
left on the log and wasted. 


Prospects for the Year. 

In viewing the prospects of the future it would seem 
that we can look forward to a year of unprecedented activ- 
ity. We are wont to look upon the construction of the 
Panama canal as an undertaking of stupendous proportions, 
involving as it does the expenditure of $200,000,000 or 
$300,000,000, and so it is; but it shrinks into insignificance 
when compared with the expenditures which James J. Hill 
says are necessary to enable the railroads to handle the 
transportation of the country. 

Enormous Expenditures Contemplated. 

Five billion dollars in five years is his estimate; then 
add to this the vast contemplated expenditures of the United 
States government for internal improvements of waterways, 
harbors and the navy and the brain reels at the stupendous- 
ness of the figures. That these enterprises are to be carried 
out to the extent that brains, money and labor will permit 
is evidenced by tbe process of financing of many under- 
takings, which we see reported from time to time. Wit- 
ness the increase in the capital stock of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul railway, the Great Northern and many 
others for construction work. From a financial journal of 
recent date I note that several of the eastern roads have 
placed on the market $152,000,000 in notes, to be used for 
the betterment of the roads, and this is but a small part 
of the expenditures that will be made by railroads through- 
out the country. Every car shop in the land is reported to 
have all the orders it can take care of during the next 
eighteen months. 

Activity in the iron industry shows no abatement and 
the enlargement of plants is the order of the day. Witness 
the construction of the new city of Gary at the south end 
of Lake Michigan, where the United States Steel Company 
contemplates the expenditure of $75,000,000. 

With all these vast expenditures in contemplation for 
the year 1907 the conviction is brought home to us that 
it cannot help being a prosperous year for the lumbermen 
and the position of the hemlock manufacturers is impreg- 
nable, as we are situated nearer the center of activity than 
any other lumber district and can supply the wants of the 
consumers more promptly than any other lumber market, 
so that, to the extent that we are able to supply, I feel 
that our product commands the situation and our destinies 
are in our own keeping. 

Considerable agitation has been going on recently in re- 
gard to car shortage, which has affected the far west and 
south more than it has our immediate territory. No great 
complaint is heard from this section of the country in this 
regard and no active part was taken by this association or 
any of its members at the convention recently held in Chi- 
cago looking to relief, and, while we wish no harm to our 
brothers in distress, it may be said that as long as this 
situation of affairs obtains it inures to our benefit. 

In conclusion allow me to thank you for your hearty co- 
operation and the courteous treatment that I have received 
at your hands during the two years that I have had the 
honor to serve you as your executive officer, and for my 
— 1 bespeak the same cordial support that 1 have 
received. 


Secretary’s Financial Report. 


At the conclusion of the president’s address the au- 
diting committee reported that it had examined the 
books of the association and found the accounts correct 
as shown in the secretary’s financial report, which was 
thereupon read by Secretary Rhodes: 


Balance in treasury from 1905.......... $1,245.00 
Received from membership dues......... 1,021.96 
Received from credit rating books........ 420.00 
RMeCerveG FLOM HOOMISUB ic. ccc cecesaccs 59.58 
Keceived from classification books....... 28.50 
Received from membership fees.......... 20.00 
Received from claim blanks............. 1.50 
I ROA ao 55 oie. oia 0 'a, 6 0,0 0.0): 5 001000 00-0 0,0 
Miscellaneous disbursements : 
Hemlock lumber........... $ 264.82 


National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association....... 
Northern Pine Manufactur- 


ers’ Association.......... 152.16—$1,416.98 
ro, ee a ee rer 1.85 
ey PT Te eee Lee eee 179.34 
Stationery AMA PEIN... oc cciccccceces 376.15 
Credit rating books............ ceeecees 340.00 

Total disbursements.............. Tee ort $2,314.32 
CTE ee re ee re Sener $ 482.22 


Annual Report of Secretary Rhodes. 


Secretary J. E. Rhodes delivered his annual report 
upon the work of the association, which is given here- 
with: 

It has been my pleasure to act as secretary of this 
association during the year as well as secretary of the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. I have been 
able to give the members of this association some of 
the benefits of the work done by the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association and can say that the co- 
operation has also been of benefit to the pine manufac- 
turers. A considerable number of concerns manufacture 
both pine and hemlock and are members of both or- 
ganizations. Owing to the rapid reduction in northern 
pine output and the increasing production of hemlock 
this association must grow in importance and influence. 
It is the desire of the Northern Pine Association to co- 
operate with this association in every respect. The 
interests of the manufacturers of both kinds of northern 
lumber are similar and it can easily be possible that 
some day it may be found advisable to consolidate -the 
two organizations. 

Bureau of Grades. 

The department of our work through which the co- 
operation of the two associations has proved most effec- 
tive is the bureau of grades of the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Beginning July 1, 1906, the bu- 
reau of es made contracts direct with thirty-three 
hemlock manufacturers for grading the hemlock lumber 
produced by them. In addition there are twenty-nine 
firms manufacturing both pine and hemlock whose 
grades are under the supervision of the bureau, making 
a total of sixty-two mills manufacturing hemlock and 
identified with this department. 

Contracts for this service for the current year are now 
being made, and an opportunity is presented today for 
any manufacturer who has not joined. this movement 


to do so. The assessment is $8 per million feet actual 
production, with a minimum of $50 for the year’s service. 
It is not possible to send inspectors to the mills on regu- 
lar inspection visits for less than $50 for the year. In 
addition to the yard reports upon the way your grades 
compare with your neighbor’s, and wiih the printed 
specifications, this service entitles you to the inspec- 
tion of lumber the grade of which has been complained 
of by your customer. ‘This feature alone is worth all 
the expense, as it enables you to settie disputes prompt- 
ly and satisfactorily and to ascertain just what was 
responsible for the trouble. 

The report of Chief Inspector Childs for 1906 shows 
362 complaints inspected during the year. The average 
percentage of lumber below grade on the claims on 
which percentage could be computed was 17 showing 
that in the majority of cases the buyers had some 
grounds for complaint. The retail dealers everywhere 
recognize these inspections as absolutely fair and im- 
partial. 

New Grades of Hemlock. 

In April a new edition of grading rules was published 
containing specifications of the new upper grades of 
hemlock which are being made by a few of the mills. 
As time passes these grades will come to be recog- 
nized more generally, as the demand for select hemlock 
will increase as the upper grades of pine disappear. The 
conditions in the lumber business are changing so 
rapidly that hemlock will at no distant date be used 
for many purposes for which it is now considered un- 
suitable. 

These grading rules have been circulated very widely 
throughout the United States and every retail buyer has 
been furnished a copy free of cost. In this way the 
buyers of all kinds are becoming more familiar with 
the specifications adopted by the manufacturers, and 
the result is less misunderstanding and fewer complaints 
on grades. 

The United States government has just issued the 
standard grading rules for hemlock lumber in bulletin 
No. 79, department of agriculture, together with specifi- 
cations covering the grades of all other kinds of lumber. 
The war and navy departments of the government recog- 
nize these grades when buying either pine or hemlock. 

A number of times during the year Chief Inspector 
Childs has brought his seven deputy inspectors together 
for the purpose of comparing ideas and checking up any 
possible differences of opinions that might have been 
unconsciously assumed by them. The grading movement 
is entitled to your hearty support and every member of 
this association should codéperate. 

National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

The fourth annual meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association was held in St. Louis, May 
8 and 9, and this association was represented by Presi- 
dent A. R. Week, Stevens Point; A. L. Osborn, Oshkosh, 
and W. A. Holt, Oconto. The next meeting of the na- 
tional association will be held at Norfolk, Va., between 
the 10th and 25th of May, and matters of importance to 
the lumber marufacturing interests of the country will 
be considered. 

The principal work conducted by the national asso- 
ciation is the credit rating book. The credit rating book 
of the national association has been placed upon a self- 
sustaining basis during the year, and the October issue 
of the book contains credit ratings of the retail dealers 
in every state of the country. The book is subscribed 
for by seventeen of the members of this association at 
a cost of $30 a year, or $2.50 a month, which includes 
weekly correction sheets and twenty-five special reports. 
The book merits the unanimous support of our member- 
ship. It is being constantly improved and subscribers 
are confined to the members of the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations affiliated with the national association. A branch 
office of this bureau has been established in the office 
of the secretary and we have on file special reports 
covering the buyers of lumber in the northern and mid- 
dle states. This enables subscribers to avail themselves 
of special information without delay and these reports 
are constantly being made more complete. 


Statistical Work of the Forest Service. 

During the year the forest service of the United States 
has finished the first complete statistics ever compiled 
regarding the total lumber cut of the country. We were 
able to assist this work by obtaining practically com- 
plete reports from the producers of hemlock. The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’. Association maintained a 
representative in the office of the forest service in Wash- 
ington, who assisted in the work, calling upon the af- 
filiated associations whenever necessary. These _sta- 
tistics will be compiled annuaily hereafter, jointly by 
the forest service and the census bureau. Blank forms 
for the reports covering 1906 have been mailed to manu- 
facturers and the totals for the states will be issued as 
rapidly as they are completed. You are urged to comply 
with this request as early as possible. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is 
endeavoring to raise a fund of $150,000 with which to 
endow a chair of lumbering in Yale forest school. Less 
than one-half the desired amount has been subscribed 
and undoubtedly further calis will be made upon manu- 
facturers and timbers owners during the current year. 


Car Stake Controversy. 

Over a year ago a movement was inaugurated to com- 
pel the railroads to equip their flat and gondola cars 
with permanent steel stakes. At the annual meeting a 
year ago this association contributed $120 for this ex- 
pense. The national committee having the work in 
charge has held a number of conferences with the rail- 
road representatives. September 19 a hearing was held 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission in Chicago 
on complaint of the lumber shippers against the lines of 
the western classification territory. Walter W. Ross, 
the attorney employed by the national committee, pre- 
sented the complaint of the lumber shippers, while the 
railroads were represented by about ninety of the heads 
of their legal departments. The committee asked the 
railroads to cotjperate with the lumber shippers in an 
effort to test the practicabiiity of the permanent stakes 
which had been devised by our committee. As a result 
it was agreed that the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
the Chicago & Northwestern and the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific railways should make the tests in this 
territory, and they have equipped five flat and five gon- 
dola cars each with the stakes in question. These cars 
have been placed in actual service and some of our 
members will be called upon to load them. 

The railroads have not shown a willing disposition to 
codéperate with us in these experiments. There can be 


no question about the reasonableness of our objection 
to furnishing flat cars with stakes and paying freight 
on same as we have always done. We feel sure that 
the stakes which have been devised are not only entirely 
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practicable but that they will prove of benefit to the 
carriers, and will certainly result in a saving to the lum- 
ber shippers of large sums annually. 

As a direct result of this agitation the railroads of 
the entire country are now granting an allowance of 
500 pounds for the weight of stakes, and shippers should 
see that the same is deducted from expense bills. This 
concession alone is worth to the lumber shippers many 
times the expense which has been entailed in the effort 
to secure permanent stakes. 


Paving Committee. 


During the year the United States forest service com- 
pleted the laying of the creosoted block paving in Minne- 
apolis, for the purpose of experimenting with northern 
soft woods for this purpose. The hemlock lumber, which 
was purchased by this association for this test, was 
properly treated and laid in exactly the same manner 
as were the other soft woods used and reports will be 
issued from time to time showing the relative wearing 
qualities of the different species for paving purposes. A 
similar experiment has been made with southern woods 
in the city of Washington and with western woods in 
Seattle. Creosoted wood paving block laid on concrete 
is now considered the best form of paving. If it is found 





B. W. DAVIS, TREASURER. 


that hemlock is serviceable for this purpose it ought to 
create a very large market for this material. 
Rate on Trimmings. 

The railroad commission of Wisconsin has issued a 
ruling requiring the roads to make a rate equal to 80 
percent of that charged for lumber, to apply on socalled 
waste lumber products, such as edgings, trimmings, 
short boards sawed from slabs and other waste material 
when loose and unassorted, not exceeding two inches 
in thickness and forty-seven inches in length. This rate 
is now effective and if any of our members have a call 
for such material they should see that the proper rate 
is applied to the shipment. 

American Forestry Association. 

We are asked by the American Forestry Association 
to lend our influence toward inducing congress to in- 
elude in the appropriation for the agricultural depart- 
ment a provision for the establishment of a national 
wood-testing laboratory. The forest resources of the 
country are being so rapidly reduced that every possible 
economy should be effected in the use of wood, and 
the national wood-testing laboratory can assist in a 
large measure toward bringing about this economy. We 
are requested to ask our representatives in congress to 
support this measure, and suitable resolutions will be 
presented’ for your consideration. 

Monthly Statistics. 

Pursuant to resolutions adopted at the semiannual 
meeting we have endeavored to compile statistics show- 
ing the monthly shipments of hemlock lumber. The 
value of these statistics will become more apparent 
when we have continued them long enough to be able 
to make comparisons. of one year with another. We are 
receiving more. general responses to our inquiries every 
month and hope soon to be able to have reports from 
every member. There is no good reason why we should 
not have these returns, as the more complete they are 
the more valuable they will be. The figures reported 
on the postal cards are noted on a summary sheet and 
the cards are promptly destroyed, so there need be no 
fear in furnishing this information. 


Bark Conference. 

During the fall we were asked by a representative of 
the tanning interests if this association would not be 
willing to confer with a committee of the tanners re- 
garding the supply of hemlock bark. Accordingly Presi- 
dent Week appointed a committee of the same number 
appointed by the tanners, composed of the following 
gentlemen: George H. Chapman, Stanley; B. W. Davis, 
Phillips: A. L. Osborn, Oshkosh; W. A. Holt, Oconto, 
and J. H. Johannes, Wausau. Arrangements have been 
made for this conference to be held today. 


Railroad Scales. 

The members of this association have received benefit 
from the work which the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association has done during the year for improving the 
weighing service of the railroads. The inspector of 
weights employed by the pine association has covered 
that part of Wisconsin in which the members of the 
pine agsociation are located and this has included prac- 
tically all of the scales on which hemlock shipments are 
weighed. In addition to renorting upon the condition of 
the s@ales he has reported on the methods by which 
ears are weighed: In handling overweight claims for 
the pine manufacturers we early discovered that the 
only way to determine the correct weight of a carload 
of lumber is to put it on the scales and weigh it, and 
we have therefore directed our efforts as largely as 
possible to seeing that shipments are weighed only 
under the most Correct and favorable conditions. We 
do not believe it possible to estimate what any particu- 
lar thousand feet of lumber will weigh until the stock 
has been handled.’ and we do not believe that any man 
ean estimate, with any degree of accuracy, what a car- 
load of lumber will weigh unless he has examined the 
lumber itself. The Western Railway Weighing Associa- 
tion has coéperated with us to the extent of its ability 
in an. effort to improve the weighing service, realizing 
as it must, that the more confidence shippers can place 


in the accuracy of track scales, the less cause there 
will be for filing claims for refunds. It has- developed, 
however, that the weighing association does not always 
receive the active covperation from the railroads that 
it should, for the expense of installing and repairing 
scales and indirectly the cost of weighing cars are 
charged to the operating departments. Copies of corre- 
spondence between the railroad officials and Superin- 
tendent Becker regarding reports which we have made 
of careless work or poor facilities, are filed with us. 
Such matters are first presented to the general super- 
intendent of the railroad involved, who in turn usually 
takes up the complaints with the division superintendent. 
This official has no interest in correct weights and his 
chief object is to keep down expense. We have no 
means or authority to make expert examination of the 
mechanism of track scales. That would involve con- 
siderably more expense than a single association of 
shippers should undertake. The railroads have steel 
test-cars with which they make tests at infrequent in- 
tervals.. When traffic is heavy these tests are not made 
as often as they should be, and we doubt if they always 
establish the accuracy of the scale. At present there 
is no provision in Wisconsin or in any other state, so 
far as we know, for the official examination and super- 
vision of track scales by any public authority. In fact, 
there is no provision for the mechanical inspection of 
scales, except in the cities where the official sealers of 
weights and measures never inspect a track scale. In 
Wisconsin there is a law which provides that any per- 
son questioning the accuracy of any particular scale 
may ask the county treasurer to test the same with 
the standard test weights furnished by the state treas- 
urer. It is needless to say that this law is a dead letter. 

It seems to me that the state legislature now in ses- 
sion would be justified, in view of the immense volume 
of merchandise of all kinds weighed over track scales, 
in creating some kind of official inspection for them. 
We believe that such a provision would serve the in- 
terests of the public. 


Proposed Investigation. 


Senator Kittredge, of South Dakota, introduced a reso- 
lution in congress calling for the department of com- 
merce and labor to make an investigation of the lumber 
business of the country. In supporting his resolution 
Senator Kittredge made many charges regarding the 
illegal methods of the lumbermen which those familiar 
with the business know to be absolutely unfounded. It 
is only necessary here to say that so far as the North- 
western Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association is con- 
cerned it has not violated any law of the states or 
of the nation. It is well known to the members of this 
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association that they have never felt under any obli- 
gation to this organization to maintain any particular 
price for their product, and that, as a matter of fact, the 
prices which they have been able to obtain have been 
dictated solely by supply and demand. 

I feel certain that this organization will welcome the 
investigation and will be glad to do everything in its 
power to facilitate it. Our only care must be that the 
investigation is a thorough and impartial one. There 
is nothing to fear from the truth, and nothing whatever 
to conceal. We hope that instead of assuming the 
statements of Senator Kittredge and other politicians 
to be true, the public will. withhold its judgment until 
the evidence has been submitted. 


December Shipments. 


The following summary of hemlock shipments and 
wages paid in the woods was presented by Secretary 
Rhodes: 

Shipments of hemlock lumber for December as reported 
by sixty-three members of this association were almost 
identical with the shipments made by the same firms last 
December. 

1905. 1906. Difference. Percent. 
23,130,628 23,012,125 118,503 005 decrease 
Shipments for the last five months of 1906, reported by 

practically the same firms, show a decrease of 4.8 percent 
as compared with the same months, reported by the same 
firms, for 1905. 





1905. 1906. Difference. Percent. 
p< rere 24,823,737 24,521,992 241,745 * 1.200 
September 32,299,631 36,482,183 4,182,552 12.900 
October ...... 26,214,498 20,820,994 5,393,504 *20.500 
November 28,984,594 24,021,219 4,963,375 *17.100 
December 23,130,628 23,012,125 118,503 * .005 
Totals ...135,453,088 128,858,513 6,594,575 * 4.800 
" *Decrease. 
+Increase. 


The car. shortage during December was somewhat responsi- 
ble for the decreased business. Demand has improved since 
January 1 and prospects for a brisk spring trade are very 
good. 

Wages Being Paid in the Woods This Winter. 


In reply to our requests regarding wages being paid, in- 
cluding board, by the hemlock loggers, we have received 
information on which we base the following statement. We 
have given the minimum and maximum wages paid for each 
class of labor indicated this season, together with a state- 
ment of the averages for previous years: 


EMPLOYES IN WOODS, MONTHLY RATE. 


Min- Mag- 

imum. imum 
1896. 1898. 1900. 1901. 1902-4. 1906-7. 
Teamsters ....$16 $20 $26 $30 $35  $31-45 
Swampers .... 13 20 25 30 30 24-35 
Choppers ..... 14 20 26 30 34 30-38 
LeOGGere ...... 20 26 32 35 35 35-48 
Sawyers ...... 14 20 26 30 82 30-40 
CEOSORS 2 ccncs 13 18 24 30 30 28-35 


Chain tenders.. 16 18 24 30 30 28-35 
Blacksmiths ... 35 45 55 60 60 
SGM cccccscs 40 45 55 65 65 


At the conclusion of his report Secretary Rhodes made 
some suggestions regarding the compiling of a stock 
sheet, similar to that used by the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. President Week thereupon ap- 
pointed the following. committees: 


Revision of Constitution—George H. Chapman, chairman ; 
J. H. Krueger, B. F. McMillan, A. L. Osborn and W. A. Holt. 

Revision of Table of Weights—W. C. Landon, chairman ; 
C. A. Goodman and George BE. Foster. 

Conference with Tanners—George H. Chapman, chairman ; 
B. W. Davis, A. L. Osborn, W. A. Holt and J. H. Johannes. 

Auditing Committee—W. J. Wagstaff and J. H. Johannes. 

Committee on Nominations—W. A. Holt, J. H. Johannes, 
George Maxon, Chris. P. Ellingson and J. J. Lingle. 

Bureau of Grades—B. F. McMillan, chairman; B. W. 
Davis, C. A. Goodman, Eugene Shaw and George E. Foster. 


The secretary’s report on market conditions, which 
was substantially the same as the one read before the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, was there- 
upon read, 


Reports of Committees. 


The committee on the revision of the association’s 
table of weights reported, recommending that no change 
be made in the table of weights. Upon motion the re- 
port of the committee was accepted and it was ordered 
that no change be made. 

George H. Chapman read the report of the committee 
on the revision of the constitution. The amended con- 
stitution is as follows: 


Constitution. 


ARTICLE I. 
Name—The name of this association shall be the North- 
western Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association. 


ARTICLE II. 

Eligibility to Membership—Individuals, partnerships or 
corporations manufacturing, or wholesaling and pwns 
hemlock lumber to the extent of at least 1,000,000 feet 
annually, situated in either of the states of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, or Michigan, shall be eligible to membership in this 
association upon the payment of the assessment which may 
be levied by the board of directors, which shall be based 
upon the total number of feet of hemlock lumber actually 
sold in any one year, by the individual, partnership or cor- 
poration that may be a member of this association. 

The board of directors shall pass upon the eligibility of 
applicants for membership. 


ARTICLE III. 

Objects—The object of this association shall be to secure 
a full understanding of the conditions surrounding the 
lumber market in the territory covered by this association : 
the establishment of uniform grades for the inspection of 
lumber; to promote uniform customs and usages among 
manufacturers of lumber; to procure and furnish to its 
members such information as may tend to protect them 
against unbusiness-like methods of those with whom they 
may deal, and such other information as may be for the 
benefit of the members of the association; and to propose 
and carry out such other measures as may be deemed for 
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the welfare and in the interests of the manufacturers of 
lumber, who shall be members of this association. 


ARTICLE Iv. 

Restrictions—-The officers, board of directors, or any 
standing or special committee of this association, or the 
association in regular or special meeting assembled, shall 
not enter into any agreement, contract, arrangement or un- 
derstanding with any organization, association or body of 
wholesale or retail lumbermen or any other organization of 
any kind, which will in any way obligate the members of 
this association to the payment of any fine, penalty, commis- 
sion or.other expense, or which will require them to observe 
rules, regulations, restrictions, practices or methods of any 
kind whatsoever. 

ARTICLE V. 


Officers—The officers of this association shall consist of a 
president, vice president, treasurer, secretary and board of 
three directors. 

The president and vice president and treasurer shall be 
ex-officio members of the board of directors, of which the 
president shall be chairman. 

The officers and board of directors shall continue in office 
for a term of one year or until their successors are elected 
and qualified to take their places. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

Officers: How Elected—It shall be the duty of the pre- 
— officer at each annual meeting of the association to 
appoint a nominating committee of three members who will 
submit to the members in meeting assembled nominations for 
the offices of president, vice president, treasurer and three 
directors. This report shall then be submitted to the mem- 
bers for vote. 

In case of vacancy in the board of directors, or of any 
office, the same may be filled by the board of directors at 
any meeting. 

Each member, either individual, firm or corporation, shall 
be entitled to but one vote upon balloting for officers or 
upon any question before the association. Absent members 
may vote by proxy. 

A majority of all votes cast shall be necessary for the 
choice of any officer or the decision of any question. ‘The 
presiding officer shall have the deciding vote. 


ARTICLE VII. . 

Meetings—There shall be an annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation for the election of officers and the transaction of 
other business on the Tuesday nearest the first of February 
of each year, notice of which shall be mailed to each mem- 
ber of the association at least one week prior to the holding 
thereof. 

A semiannual org | of the association for the transac- 
tion of business shall be held on the Tuesday nearest the 
ist of September in each year, notice of which shall be 
given in the same manner as for the annual meeting. 

Special meetings of the association may be called by the 
president, or by a majority of the board of directors, at any 
time, but at least fifteen (15) days’ notice shall be given of 
the time and place for the holding of same. 


ARTICLE VIII. 

Powers of Board of Directors— The board of directors 
shali have the power to hold meetings at such times and 
places as they think proper; to appoint committees for vari- 
ous purposes from their own members or from the members 
of the association; and by the enactment of bylaws to pro- 
vide for standing committees and define their duties; shall 
employ a secretary and fix his salary and the expenses in- 
cident to his office; shall at each regular annual meeting fix 
the rate of the assessment which shall be levied upon mem- 
bers of the association during the ensuing year for the 
general expenses of the association; may print and circu- 
late documents ; may devise and carry into effect such meas- 
ures as they may deem proper and expedient to promote the 
objects of the association, and the secretary shall at all 
times be subject to their direction. 

A majority of the board shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 

ARTICLE IX. 

President—It shall be the duty of the president, or in his 
absence of the vice president, to preside at all regular and 
special meetings of the association. 

Upon his election the president shall appoint an auditor 
who shall have supervision of the accounts of the association. 


ARTICLE X. 


Treasurer—The treasurer shall keep account of all moneys 
received and expended for the use of the association, and 
shall make disbursements only upon vouchers issued in 
numerical order by the secretary and approved by the presi- 
dent or vice president. 

When his term of office expires he shall make a statement 
of the amount of money received by him, and of that paid 
out during the year of his incumbency. 

He must deliver to his successor all moneys, books, 
vouchers and other records of his office, or in the absence 
of the treasurer elect the same may be delivered to the 
president. 

ARTICLE XI. 

Secretary—It shall be the duty of the secretary to give 
notice of and attend all meetings of the association, of the 
board of directors and of the committees; to keep a record 
of all their doings; to keep and issue a list of the members 
of the association; collect all assessments as levied by the 
board of directors, and pay all funds over to the treasurer ; 
to make vouchers covering the legitimate expenses of the 
association, and attest the same; to prepare, under the direc- 
tion of the president and the board of directors, an annual 
report of the transactions of the association and submit the 
same to the members; to compile, as often as may be de- 
sired, statistics regarding the stocks of lumber held by the 
members of the association and to ——- any and all other 
duties which shall be required of him by the president, board 
of directors and standing committees, and generally to de- 
vote his best efforts toward forwarding the interests of the 
association. 

ARTICLE XII. 


Auditor—Immediately after his election at each annual 
meeting the president shall appoint an auditor, who may 
or may not be a connected with any firm or corpora- 
tion, a member of this association, who shall have general 
supervision of the books and accounts of the association as 
kept by the secretary and treasurer. 

It.shall be the duty of the auditor to sign each and ever 
voucher drawn by the secretary upon the treasurer whic 
shall have been approved by the president, the auditor cer- 
tifying as to the correctness and accuracy of the same. 

it shall be the duty of the auditor to prepare from the 
accounts of the association a statement of the financial con- 
dition of the association and present the same to the presi- 
dent at each annual and semiannual meeting, who shall cause 
the same to be submitted to the members. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


Assessments—Section 1. To provide funds for the cur- 
rent expenses during the year, the board of directors at 
each annual meeting of the association shall fix the rate of 
assessment to apply upon the ensuing year, the same to be 
based upon the number of millions of feet of lumber sold by 
each member during the end for which the rate is fixed, in 
accordance with drticle II of this constitution. 

Section 2.. Each member shall at the beginning of each 
association year submit with his gee] for membership 
an estimate of the number of millions of feet of lumber 
which he expects to sell or handle during the ensuing year, 
upon which shall be based semiannual assessments at the 
rate fixed by the board of directors for the expenses incurred 
by the association. 

Section 3. If at the close of the year it is found that the 
estimated sales upon which semiannual assessments shall 
have been made are = than the amount of lumber ac- 
tually sold, the president, secretary and auditor are author- 
ized to issue, subject to the approval of the board of direct- 
ors, a voucher refunding the amount of overpayment on the 
basis of the excess of the estimate over the amount of lum- 
ber actually sold as reported and declared by the member. 

Section 4. If at the close of the year it is found that 
more lumber has been actually sold by any member than the 
estimated product upon which he shall have made semi- 
annual payments during the year, he will make final settle- 
ment based upon the amount of lumber actually sold, both 
that manufactured for and by himself, in excess of the 
amount of the original estimate, and at the rate of assess- 
ment which he has ens during the year. 

Section 5. Members shall, at the close of each year’s 
business, submit in writing to the secretary a statement of 
the amount of lumber Beef sold and subject to assess- 
ment, according to article II of this constitution. They will 
be required to pay assessments upon the full amount sold 
by themselves or that which they may have had manufac- 
tured for them without reservations, unless exemptions are 
authorized by the board of directors. 

Section 6. If it appears at the close of the year that the 
funds derived from the final settlements with all members, 
based upon the amount of lumber actually sold or handled 
by each, according to article II hereof, at the rate which 


may have been levied for the year, are much in excess of the 
expenses of the association for the same year, the of 
directors may authorize the refunding of the surplus funds 
to the members upon the basis of the total reported sales. 

Section 7. If any member shall neglect to pay the semi- 
annual assessment, as provided for in this article, within 
sixty (60) days after receiving bill from the secretary, the 
board of directors is authorized to cancel the name of such 
delinquent from membership in this asgociation. 


ARTICLE XIV. 

Expenses of Officers and Committees—The members of the 
board of directors or any standing or special committee of 
this association, or any officer of this association, shall be 
entitled to reimbursement for his actual traveling expenses 
when in attendance upon any committee meeting of this 
association, or in the performance of any service this 
association which may entail upon him expenses of any kind, 
but no member of the association shall be entitled to be 
reimbursed for his expenses when in attendance upon any 
regular meeting. of the association. 

Traveling expenses shall be paid by voucher, signed by 
the secretary and auditor and approved by the president, in 
the same manner as provided for in other disbursements. 

ARTICLE XV. 

Bylaws—The board of directors of this association shall 
be authorized to make bylaws for the orderly conduct of 
their business and meetings, and those of the association, 
for the creation of standing committees and for the further- 
ance of the interests confided to their care. 

ARTICLE XVI. 

Amendments—These article may be amended at any an- 
nual or semiannual meeting of the association by a majority 
vote of the members present, but no amendments shall be 
considered at such meeting unless written notice of the 
change proposed shall be given to the secretary. at least 
thirty (30) days previous to such mosting and in giving 
notice to the mem ag & the holding of the meeting of 
the association it shall the duty of the secretary to in- 
corporate such suggested amendments in said call or notice 
of the holding of such meeting. 


Upon motion of George H. Uhapman the constitution 
as amended was adopted. 


Conference with the Tanners. 


Mr. Chapman, on behalf of the committee appointed 
to confer with the tanners of the northwest, represented 
by a delegation which was present at the association, 
said: 

We discussed our grievances in a general way, and I 
gather that the tanners realize how little hemlock bark 
there is in Wisconsin and that it ought to be saved and 
used. Every owner of stumpage will agree with them 
on this proposition. The only point where a difference 
of opinion comes up is on the question of price. The 
owner must secure enough to compensate him for the 
fire risk he assumes in piling the bark at a time of 
the year when forest fires are most prevalent. Further- 
more, this piling must be done when it is very hard to 
get men; at a time when railroad work is being pushed 
to the utmost. It is hard to get men and hard to keep 
them when we get them. It is just a question of agree- 
ing upon a fair price for bark, and the lumbermen do 
not want a fancy price, but they know what it costs 
them to get at the bark. The prices paid in the past 
were not high enough to pay us to undertake this work 
and I know of a number of large concerns that have 
not piled any bark for the last two or three years. 

Other questions came up, such as the question of 
weights; where the weight should be made; what is a 
fair weight, and other things of this kind that have 
worried us all these years. It seems that the tanners 
are willing to get together on these questions in a way 
that will settle them to our mutual advantage. It is 
hardly possible to settle these disputes except by talking 
the matter over and by taking them up with a commit- 
tee on our side and a committee on their side. It has 
been suggested that this matter be taken up by Mr. 
Chambers. He is an expert on these questions and 
would be entirely competent to handle them. 

It was moved that the association appoint a committee 
to take up with a like committee fromthe tanners the 
questions in dispute, the committee to have full power 
to take up any phase of the dispute that might be con- 
sidered. It was explained by Mr. Chapman that the 
latter part of the motion did not mean that the action 
of the committee would be binding on individual mem- 
bers of the association. The report was thereupon 
adopted as read and the motion carried. 

It was moved that the president appoint a committee 
of five to confer with the tanners’ committee. Carried. 
President A. R. Week thereupon appointed the follow- 
ing as a committee to take up the hemlock bark ques- 
tion: W. H. Holt, A. L. Osborn, George H. Chapman, 
J. H. Johannes and J. J. Lingle. 

Chief Inspector Childs, of the bureau of grade, made 
an informal report and discussed at considerable length 
the workings in the bureau of grades. At the conclu- 
sion of Mr. Childs’ talk President Week urged any 
members present, who had not already joined, to become 
members of the bureau of grades. 

A. L. Osborn introduced the following resolution: 


Whereas, We find that there is no supervision- of rail- 
road track scales by any public authority, and 
WHEREAS, It is a matter of common knowledge that rail- 


road track scales are many times in a condition to preclude ~ 


the — of correct scale weights, and 

Wuereas, Many thousands of dollars of freight are col- 
lected in the course of a year upon weights taken upon 
track scales in more or less questionable condition, and 

WuHerzpas, We believe that the interests of the people gen- 
erally, as well as those of the railroads can be conserved 
by having some competent and authoritative supervision of 
the mechanism of railroad track scales; be it therefore 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Northwestern 
Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association, in annual meeting 
assembled in Milwaukee, Wis., February 5, 1907, do hereby 
petition the honorable legislature of the state of Wisconsin 
to enact suitable laws oe for such authority over 
track scales, requiring their frequent examination and in- 
spection. 

We offer the suggestion that this supervision might prop- 
erly be placed under the jurisdiction of the railroad com- 
mission, with authority to make such regulations for the 
inspection and examination of track scales as may be found 
necessary. 


T. A. Bruett offered the suggestion that the rail- 
roads should be compelled by law to weigh their cars 
at least once every year. Without further discussion the 
resolution was adopted. 

George H. Chapman offered a resolution as follows: 

Wuereas, It has been charged in the United States Con- 
gress and in the legislatures of several of the states that 
there exists a combination among the manufacturers and 
retailers of lumber in restraint of trade and in violation of 
the laws of the states and of the nation, and 


Wuereas, We know such ——_ to be absolutely un- 
founded and without any basis in facts, and 


WHEREAS, We feel that public sentiment has been infiu- 
enced by such charges to the serious detriment of those 
legitimately engaged in the lumber business in whatever 
comeny 5 be it therefore 

Resolved, ‘That we, the members of the Northwestern 
Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association in annual meeting 
assembled this fifth day of February, 1907, do hereby pro- 
test against such unwarranted and false accusations and 
hereby insist that a thorough and complete investigation be 
made by whatever public authority chooses to prosecute the 
same, in which shall be investigated the methods and man- 
ner in which each and every firm belonging to this associa- 
tion transacts its business. 

We feel that in justice to our own interests and in order 
that the false sentiment against and misconception of the 
lumber business now existing in the minds of the people 
may be corrected, such investigation should be held at the 
earliest possible date. 

On Mr. Chapman’s motion the resolution was adopted. 

C. P. Boutelle offered the following resolution: 

Resolwed, That it is the sense of the members of the 
Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association, in 
annual meeting assembled, that a laboratory for testing the 
strength and other characteristics of wood, and for solving 
problems connected with its economic use, is essential to 
the manufacturers and users of forest products of this 
country. 

Resolved, That this association pledge its support to the 
effort now being made in Congress to secure an appropria- 
tion for such a laboratory, to be included in the appropria- 
tion for the agricultural department, and that the labora- 
tory be under the control of the forest service of the said 
department. 

This resolution was adopted. 

A. L. Osborn offered a motion to the effect that the 
secretary be directed and empowered to engage a com- 
petent person to draw a bill or bills to be introduced 
at this session of the Wisconsin legislature to secure 
such supervision of track scales as was contemplated by 
the resolutions referring thereto just passed. He 
offered the suggestion that it would be a good thing 
to have some member of the legislature from a lumber 
district handle this matter, and he thought a lawyer 
should be engaged to draft the bill; also that the state 
railroad commission should be taken into consideration 
in providing for such legislation. It was suggested 
that the matter might be taken up by Mr. Stout, who is 
a member of the legislature. Motion carried. 


The Election. 


The report of the committee upon nominations was 
thereupon presented, as follows: 

For president, George H. Chapman. 

For vice president, A. L. Osborn. 

For treasurer, B. W. Davis. 

For directors, W. C. Landon, George E. Foster and W. 
O. Barndt. 

The report of the nominating committee was unani- 
mously adopted and the secretary cast the unanimous 
ballot of the association, declaring them elected. Presi- 
dent Week thereupon asked Mr. Holt and Mr. Lingle to 
escort the new president to the chair. 

President Chapman said: 


I suppose I ought to make a speech, but I am not 
going to. The first thing I am going to do is get off 
that bark committee, and I will appoint Mr. A. R. Week 
to fill the vacancy. I must get even with him in some 
way. I thank you for the honor of the office, which was 
entirely unexpected, and can only say that I will serve 
the association to the best of my ability. 


On motion a vote of thanks was tendered the retiring 
officers of the association. 


Legislation to Correct Labor Troubles. 


A. L. Osborn—There has been a bill introduced into the 
legislature similar to a Minnesota statute. I will read a 
portion of it. 


“Every employee who, with intent to defraud, having re- 
ceived transportation from his employer from any point in 
this state to or in the direction of a place where he has 
agreed with such employer to perform labor or render serv- 
ices, or who, with intent to defraud, having received the 
benefit of other pecuniary advancement from the employer 
under his agreement to perform labor or render services in 
repayment of the cost of such transportation or amount of 
such advancement, refuses or neglects to perform such labor 
or render such services to the full value of the transporta- 
tion furnished or advancement made, or to repay to such 
employer such transportation or advancement in money, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and punished by a fine of not 
more than twenty-five dollars or by imprisonment of not 
more than sixty nor less than ten days. The failure or 
refusal of any such employee to perform such labor or render 
such services in accordance with his contract, or pay in 
money the amount paid for such transportation or such ad- 
vancement, shall be prima facie evidence of his intent to 
defraud, and the value of such labor or services shall be 
determined by the price so agreed to be paid such employee 
therefor.” 


After a slight discussion it was moved and seconded 
that the association urge upon the legislature the pas- 
sage of the bill referred to. Motion carried. — 

Frank Snell said he believed that in tendering the 
thanks of the association to those who have served it 
during the year it should not forget the Hotel Pfister, 
and upon motion the thanks of the association were ten- 
dered the Pfister hotel management for the very satis- 
factory accommodations furnished the association. 

Charles F. Young, of the Tanners’ Supply Company, 
addressed the meeting, complimenting the association 
upon its personnel, and upon the way in which its work 
was carried on. He said he believed the difference be- 
tween the tanners and the lumbermen could be adjusted 
to the advantage of both sides. 

Chris P. Ellingson—I want to bring up the question 
of shipping tamarack with hemlock. I think we ought 
to save tamarack and pile it separately, for you can get 
from $2 to $4 a thousand more for it in that way. The 
railroad companies want it for car decking and plank- 
ing and cross ties, and they are scouring the country 
for it now, offering good prices. I do not see any reason 
why we should be putting it in with hemlock, as we 
are doing now. I think in making up a new list we 
should list tatfmarack separately. 

President Chapman—It is possible that some of us do 
not realize that tamarack is a very much heavier wood 
than hemlock and when you ship tamarack on a high 
freight rate with hemlock you are not getting a fair 
price for your shipment. 


Hemlock Statistics for 1906. 
Secretary Rhodes called attention to the fact that the 
report on market conditions was the one prepared for 
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the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. He 
offered a supplemental report, covering hemlock, which 
was the result of sending out 359 Tequests to hemlock 
manufacturers in Wisconsin. Out of these 248 replies 
were received and ten concerns reported out of business, 
making the total number of firms reporting on hemlock 








238. The following is a summary of the returns: 
cuT 1906. 
Lumber. Lath. — Shingles. 
ee ee 610,411,154 137,396,165 95,740,000 
ee ee 363,682,129 29,261,900 116,301,000 
re Sere 974,093,283 256,658,065 212,041,000 
STOCK ON HAND’ JANUARY 1, 1907. 
Lumber. Lath. Shingles. 
Wisconsin ......... 332,720,420 79,749,120 41,470,850 
MICRIGAM 2... ccc eee 114,683,285 23,333,200 14,356,500 
RE 447,403,705 103,082,320 55,827,350 


The association then entered into a discussion of hem- 
lock market conditions, which developed the general 
opinion that the market, although very satisfactory, may 
be expected to strengthen within a very short time. 


As the business of the association had taken up the 
entire afternoon, and many members were anxious to 
catch early trains, the meeting thereupon adjourned. 

The Attendance. 
The following were in attendance at the convention: 


W. H. Holt, Holt Lbr. Co., Oconto, Wis. 
J. J. Lingle, Westboro Lbr. Co., Westboro, Wis. 
l’. L. Tibbits, 'Tibbits-Cameron Lbr. Co., Milwaukee. 
W. J. Wagstaff, Oshkosh, Wis. 4 
W. O. Barndt, W. O. Barndt Lbr. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
A. R. Week, John Week Lbr. Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 

w —— F. Young, Tanners’ Supply Co., Ltd., Grand Rap- 
s, Mich. 
— Grimshaw, Menominee Bay Shore Lbr. Co., Soper- 

ton, Ss. 
P. W. Hollister, Oshkosh, Wis. 
George Maxon, Girard Lbr. Co., Dunbar, Wis. 
Frank N. Snell, Milwaukee. 
A. L. Osborn, Medford Lbr. Co., Medford, Wis. 
Thornton A. Green, C. O. McMillan & Co., Ontonagon, Mich. 
George P. Noble, Milwaukee. 
M. P. McCullough, Brooks & Ross Lbr. Co., Schofield, Wis. 
J. H. Worden, Wisconsin Bark & Lbr. Co., Antigo, Wis. 
Edward P. Faust, Wisconsin Bark & Lbr. Co., Antigo, Wis. 
H. 8. Childs, bureau of grades, ee Minn. 
William C. Klam, Rietbrock Land & Lbr. €o., Milwaukee. 


W. T. MeGuire, Rietbrock Land & Lbr.Co., Athens, Wis. 
John H. Chesak, Athens Mfg. Co., Athens, Wis. 
J. B. Rhodes, secretary, Minneapolis. 
Harry N. Carter, Daniel Shaw Lbr. Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
G. C. Robson, C. H. Worcester Co., Chicago. 
Edward A. Hamar, Worcester Lbr. Co., Chassell, Mich. 
H. P. Dutton, Worcester Lbr. Co., Chassell, Mich. 
George H. Chapman, Northwestern Lbr. Co., Stanley, Wis. 
KF. E. Worden, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Charles A. Goodman, Sawyer-Goodman Co., Marinette, Wis. 
a = eo belay  K <a To Edgerton, Wis. 

ris P. ngson, ngson Lbr. Co., Hawkins, Wis. 
= c. McGowan, Madison, Wis. 

arry Garbutt, ppewa Lbr. & Boom Co., Janesville, Wis. 
John Geiger, Paine Ebr. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
J. H. Johannes, Jacob Mortenson Lbr. Co., Wausau, Wis. 
Carl H. Donaldson, Mason-Donaldson Lbr. Co., Rhine- 

lander, Wis. 

J. T. Phillips, Diamond Lbr. Co., Green Bay, Wis. 
T. A. Bruett, Wilbur Lbr. Co., Milwaukee. 


Visitors. 


H. C. McConnell, Eagle Tanning Works, Chicago. 

G. Trostel, Albert Trostel & Sons, Milwaukee. 

v. A. Wallin, Wallin Leather Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Fred A. Vogel, Pfister & Vogel Leather Co., Milwaukee. 
BE. C. Thiers, N. K. Allen’s Sons’ Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
BE. Zohriaut, Herman Zohrlaut Leather Co., Milwaukee. 
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DECEMBER LUMBER AND TIMBER TRADE AT LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


(Special to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, Jan. 8.—The year closed with a 
fair demand for timber and lumber, taking the consuinp- 
tion all around, leaving the stocks on hand within a mod- 
erate compass with one or two exceptions. The consump- 
tion would have been larger had it not been checked in 
some degree by the abnormally high bank’ rate, which 
stands at 8 percent, which upon long dated paper, which 
is too much the fashion in the lumber trade of this coun- 
try, has naturally a very deterrent effect upon business. 
Yet there are evidences of an improvement before long. 

It was saia that after the storm on the Gulf early 
in 1906 there would be no pitch pine available for this 
country. But the statement proved fallacious. The sup- 
plies to the ports on this river, including Manchester, 
ran up to 5,923,000 cubic feet, 1,192,000 cubic feet more 
than in 1905. There is on hand to start the new year 
with a stock of 1,276,000 cubic feet of hewn, sawn and 
lumber, against 614,000 cubic feet at the close of 1905. 
Under these conditions the usual importers are not at all 
inclined to go into operations for the future, especially 
at the prices shippers are now asking. 

Oregon pine timber is growing in favor as a_sub- 
stitute for hewn pitch pine logs, especially for large 
dimensions, and the stock is being gradually lowered 
and now stands at 412,000 eubic feet. This stock is in 
private hands and is dealt out in retail quantities. 

The stock of American and Canadian oak logs is very 


light, being only 52,000 cubic feet. There is still a 
steady demand for sound, unshaken logs, but anything 
that does not come up to this description is difficult to 
sell, even at very low prices. The import of oak planks 
for car building amounted to 117,000 cubic feet for 
December and a very large portion went direct to the 
railroad works or to builders who do that class of work. 
Prices improved during the month and there is a pros- 
pect of good shipments. The stock, including what is 
unsold and lying in the railroad depots, amounts to 
169,000 cubic feet. A larger proportion of this than 
is pleasant to contemplate consists of inferior qualities, 
which are difficult to sell at any price. 

Shipments of oak planks suitable for the coffin trade 
would prove satisfactory if of prime quality, but rough 
inferior stock is almost unsalable and shipments of 
this character should not be made. There is more in- 
quiry for quartered oak boards and fair prices are ob- 
tainable, but plain planks are not wanted. Walnut logs 
of large dimensions and of good quality are in good 
demand and sell readily at satisfactory prices, but small, 
rough, knotty or split logs should on no account be 
shipped. There is a fair demand for poplar (canary 
whitewood) logs, but they must be large and straight 
grained. The supply of round ash logs has been too 
liberal and consequently prices are lower. Further ship- 
ments of hickory cannot be recommended, as the dealers 
are already heavily stocked and any consignments would 


come to a weak market. The stock of California red- 
wood is considerably reduced and stands now at only 
51,000 cubic feet, say about three or four months’ con- 
sumption. This being the case prices are better, but all 
transactions have been in small quantities by private 
bargain. 

The Canadian season from Montreal and Quebec has 
closed, leaving a light stock of norway boards and 
square pine timber—only 136,000 and 16,000 cubic feet 
respectively, all in private dealers’ hands. The high 
prices demanded in Ottawa for pine deals and lumber 
are naturally reflected here and the consumption has 
been naturally affected also. The stocks are, however, 
held in strong hands and prices are very firm and will 
remain so until the opening of the St. Lawrence river. 


Mahogany. 


Public sales of mahogany held in December were 
numerously attended by buyers from all parts of the 
kingdom. Conspicuous among them were those identified 
with the American market. These were the principal 
competitors. About 230 to 240 lots were disposed of to 
the hour while the proceedings lasted. The total quan- 
tity sold during three sales was 1,942,824 feet. It is 
estimated that at least 60 percent of this was for Ameri- 
can account. Prices went up for all grades under these 
conditions and showed an advance upon those obtained 
at previous auctions. 





_ WEST COAST INTEREST STARTING THE NEW YEAR AUSPICIOUSLY. 


The Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency, Centralia, 
Wash., is starting on its fourth year under favorable 
auspices and with the prospect of an excellent year’s 
business ahead should transportation matters be ameli- 
orated by the railroads during 1907. The agency is 
seriously handicapped by lack of cars and has not been 
shipping much more than a third the capacity of its 
mills; some of its mills were closed down more or less 
during the entire year and, in fact, for the last two 
years the output of the mills has been curtailed more 
or less. No doubt the car shortage has been more seri- 
ous for the mills in southwestern Washington than in 
any other section of the country, for the mills there are 
entirely dependent upon the Northern Pacific railway, 
whereas at Seattle and the northern part of the state 
many of the mills are located at points where there is 
some competition with the Great Northern and Can- 
adian Pacific railways. 

At ptesent the mills in the agency are planning to 
enter the cargo business, building a dock at South 
Bend, on Willapa harbor, for the output of the mills 
along the South Bend line, and the mills on the mail 
line are arranging to ship to Kalama, on the Columbia 
river, where vessels will be loaded for coastwise ship- 
ment. Manager George E, Birge, of the agency, says 
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he does not look for much relief from the railroads 
for some time owing to the lack of equipment and the 
congestion caused by floods, washouts, blizzards etc. 
during the last two months. Since its organization Mr. 
Birge has had charge of the selling of the lumber of 
the mills in the agency and he has proved himself to 
be an exceptionally able salesman. He was for many 
years engaged in the manufacturing and wholesaling 
of lumber before taking the management of the agency, 
and his experience well qualifies him for the work of 
the last few years. At the annual meeting of the 
agency, held recently, Mr. Birge was reélected to the 
management. The other officers for 1907 are: J. A. 
Veness, president, Winlock; C. A. Doty, vice president, 
Doty; W. R. Dilley, secretary, Little Falls; C. S. Gil- 
christ, treasurer, Centralia. Mr. Gilchrist has been 
treasurer of the agency since its organization. He is a 
prominent banker of Centralia and is interested in 
several lumber manufacturing concerns, 

President Veness, of the agency, is a pioneer Pacific 
coast lumber manufacturer and was born in Woodstock, 
N. B., in 1848. He went to Maine in 1870 and en- 
gaged in logging and lumbering. Six years later he 
went to Oregon and engaged in the lumber business at 
Salem and Independence with A. Prescott, who was 


Cc. A. DOTY, VICE PRESIDENT. 


associated with him at Winlock, Wash., until Mr. 
Veness bought his interest a few years ago. Mr. 
Veness, while not a politician, strictly speaking, at 
the same time has taken an active interest in public 
matters and was mayor of Independence in 1894 and 
represented his district in the Oregon legislature in 
1895. He went to Washington in 1897 and was elected 
to the legislature in 1902 and to the state senate in 
1904. He is one of the strong characters in the lumber 
business in Washington. 

The agency starts out the new year with twelve 
mills, the Lincoln Creek Lumber Company, of Centralia, 
having joined the agency recently. The mill concerns 
that comprise the membership, ali located in Washing- 
ton, are as follows: 


Doty Lumber Company, Doty. 

Eastern Railway & Lumber Company, Centralia. 
Globe Lumber Company, Globe. 

H. H. Martin Lumber Company, Centralia. 
Mutual Lumber Company, Bucoda. 

Salzer Valley Lumber Company, Centralia. 

W. C. Yeomans, Pe Ell. 

J. A. Veness, Winlock. 

Walworth & Neville Manufacturing Company, Walville. 
Chehalis Lumber Company, Littell. 

Stillwater Lumber Company, Little Falls. 
Lincoln Creek Lumber Company, Centralia. 





GEORGE E. BIRGE, MANAGER. 
AGENCY, OF CENTRALIA, WASH. 
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RECORD BREAKING ATTENDANCE AT THE SOUTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL. 


Hosts at a Monster Retail Association Convention—Interest Indicated by Numbers—A Record to Justify Pride. 


Missouri. 
Adrian—E. O. Layman and wife. 
Agency—W. P. Howard and wife. 
Albany—J. B. O'Malley and wife. 
Alma—H. C. Hartman. 
Amity—J. C. Douglas. 
Amsterdam—Alfred Blaker. 
Arkow—A,. C. Vickery. 
Ash Grove—C. B. Fullington. 
Aurora—-T, M. Moore. 
Auxvasse—O. Wright. 
Barnard—M. H. Lum. 
Bethany—H. Cadle. 
Bethany—E. 8. Miner. 
Blackburn—Louis Herring, jr., and two sons. 
Blackwater—F. M. Marshall 
Blairstown—A. L. Chandler. 
Bland—G. F. Aufderheide. 
Blythedale—R. M. Mudgett. 
Bogard—W. E. Thomas and wife. 
Bogard—H. E. Miller and wife. 
Boleckow—Fred Montgomery. 
Bonne Terre—W. B. Massey. 
Boonville—John B. Rusk. 
Boonville—P. R. Jaeger. 
Bosworth—Henry Hermann. 
Bosworth—John Mathieson, wife and daughter. 
Bowling Green—H. G. Munroe. 
Braymer—S. F. Coffman. 
Braymer—H. D. Skinner. 
Brimson—R. M. Stanley. 
Browning—F. A. Fleming and wife. 
Buffalo—C. W. Smithpeter and wife. 
Bunceton—N. A. Stone, 
‘alhoun—J. W. Brown and wife. 
‘alifornia—W. H. Mengel. 
‘amden Point—John B. Camden. 
‘ameron—J. C. Calder. 
ameron—J. B. Russell. 
‘ape Girardeau—J. H. Phillips and wife. 
‘ape Girardeau—L. J. Marshall. 
arl Junction—J. C. Burgess. 
‘arterville—J. W. Bowman and wife. 
‘arterville—H. C. Hinson and wife. 
‘arthage—W. W. Calhoun. 
‘arthage—J. F. Harrison. 
‘assville—J. L. Horne. 
Jenter—J. C. Gilliam. 
‘entertown—W. A. Stark and Ward Stark. 
‘entertown—P. D. Smith and wife. 
‘entralia—John W. Owings. 
‘entralia—A. G. Reece. 
‘hillicothe—J. W. Nicely. 
hillicothe—F. L. Rawlings and wife. 
larksburg—J. F, Meyer. 
‘larksville—A. Mackintosh. 
‘lifton Hill—S. G. Richeson and daughter. 
‘Nifton Hill—W. L. Damerson. 
linton—W. H. Hurley and wife. 
‘linton—H. H. Hurley. 

Clinton—Oscar Jenkins and wife. 
Clinton—E. T. Montgomery. 
Coffeyburg—E. M. Crossan. 

Clie Camp—Geo. Keiffer, wife and son. 
Columbia—B. McAlester. 

Columbia—C. B. Bowling. 

Columbia—B. Estes and wife. 
Columbia—L. L. Terrell and wife. 
Columbia—E. W. Crouch, 

Corder—Geo. F. Rogge. 

Cowgill—A. M. Delaney, wife and daughter. 
Craig—C. N. Willis and wife. 

Craig—D. L. Willis 
Diamond—S Pennick. 

Duenweg—H. Keller and daughter. 
Edgerton—A. M. I, Handley and wife. 
Eldon—J. F. Goodman and wife. 
Elmo—W. C. Aldrich and son. 
Elsberry—R. F. Turner. 

Excelsior Springs—E. M. Boggen and wife. 
Excelsior Springs—F. te Keinzle and wife. 
Fairfax—M. O. Robins 
Fairmont—C, A. Woods, wie and daughter. 
Farber—R. C. Donaldson. 

Fayette—Ben F. Hill. 

Fayette—C. P. Hale. 

Fortuna—E. T. Ferguson. 

Frankford—W. H. Kihler. 

Fulton—T. W. Rosser. 

Gallatin—Jacob Kyler, wife and sister. 
Gailatin—H. A. Stout. 

Gilliam—Martin Smith and wife. 
Glasgow—L. C. Lewis and wife. 
Glasgow—J. F, Barker and wife. 
Gower—R. L. Bolin. 

Grant City—R. G. Worster and wife. 
Green Castle—J. R. Wilhite, wife and two 

children. 

Green Ridge—Wm. Baker, wife and daughter. 
Greenwood—J. M. Leach and H. E. Leach. 
Hale—W. L. Ballew and wife. 

Hale—T, E. Jeffries and wife. 
Hamilton—H. G. Adams, wife and daughter. 
Hannibal—C. A. Cruickshank. 
Hannibal—W. F. Vincent. 

Hardin—J. W. Cunningham and wife. 
Hardin—W. F. Robinson, wife and daughter. 
Hardin—J. B. Harrison, wife and son. 
Harrisonville—Fred and Don Kennedy. 
Harrisonville—C. C, Price. 

Higginsville—E. 0. Breen and wife. 
Holliday—E. W. Hobson. 

Holt—J. Lukey. 

Hopkins—W. A. Dalby. 

Hopkins—J. ze Dalby and wife. 
Hopkins—C. Adams. 

Hughesville— M. Rissler, 

Humansville—J. T. Varber, wife and daugh- 

ter. 

Hume—J. B. Caldwell. 

Injependence—J. P. Dumont, wife and daugh- 

ter. 

Jackson—H. L. Caldwell and wife. 

Jameson—J. F. Brown, wife and daughter. 

Jamesport—J. W. McGee. 

Jasper—T, C. Swanson and wife. 

Jasper—W. 8S. Crowl and wife. 

Jefferson City—E. R. Hogg and wife. 
éfferson City—L. L. Ott and wife. 
optin—A,. J. Bush. 

Joplin—L. B. Hamilton. 

Joplin--N. R. Sanford. 

Joplin—W. A. Sanford. 

Joplin—M. F. Penn. 

Joplin—W. A. Wheatley. 

Joplin—Horace Barns. 

Kahoka—J. A, Mattick. 

Kansas City—F. B. Connett and wife. 
Kansas City—E. G. Brown. 

Kansas City—C. L. Clapp. 

Kansag City—R. A. Long. 

Kansas City—L. C. Boyle. 

Kansas City—J. W. Garvey. 
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Kansas City—D. Jack 

Kansas City—J. Will Merrill. 
Kansas. City—W. P. Seawell. 
Kansas City—Ben H. Berkshire. 
Kansas City—E. L. auee, 
Kansas City—R. M. Bru 

Kansas City—A. H. Connelly. 
Kansas City—Joe R. Anson. 
Kansas City—W. 8. Dickason. 
Kansas City—E. H. Keinzle. 


Kansas City—Frank Moss. 
Kansas City—S. H. Chatten. 
Kansas City—Frank White. 
Kausas City—Alf. Bennett. 
Kansas City—G. E. Grace. 
Kansas City—John F. Bruce. 
Kansas City—A. M. Gloyd. 
Kansas City—F. E. Gloyd. 
Kansas City—George R. Hicks. 
Kansas City—W. C. Bowman. 
Kansas City—J. A. Bowman. 
Kansas City—W. 
Kansas City—Charles Winn. 

Kansas City—I. H. Fetty. 

Kansas City—Rodney Brown. 

Kansas City—F. E. Buckelew. 

Kansas City—J. L. Daetherage. 

Kansas City—Ben S. Deatherage. 
Kansas City—-Lewis Hector. 

Kansas City—E, F. Hart. 

Kansas City—F. C. Congleton. 

Kansas City—M. Duncan. 

Kansas City—H. E. Duncan. 

Kansas City—Scott Harrison. 

Kansas City—Harry C. Wood. 

Kansas City—Mrs. H. C. Wood. 

Kansas City—H. “. Sgouh. 

Kansas City—J. “1. Tschudy. 

Kansas City—W. B. Hill. 

Kansas City—J. F. Pollack. 

Kansas City—Ray Oliver. 

Kansas City—J. W. Sanborn. 

Kansas City—D. G. Saunders. 

Kansas City—William Huttig. 

Kansas City—Fred Huttig. 

Kansas City—Hans Dierks. 

Kansas City—Harry Dierks. 

Kearney—W. W. a and sister. 
Kearney—S. J. Major 

Keatesville—A. T. ‘Arrington. 

King City—J. W. Liggett. 

King City—H. W. Gordon. 

Kirksville—V. Miller. 

Kirksville—C. Miller. 

Knob Noster—B. F. Summers. 

Knox City—Robert White and son. 
Laddonia—W. H. Slavens. 

Lamar—A. W. Hedge. 

Lamar—H. Houston and wife. 

Lamar—L. E, Shelton. 

Laneaster—C. Wirth and son. 

La Russell—J. D. Soward and wife. 
Lathrop—Charles S. Ash and wife. 
Lathrop—W. C. Young. 

Lawson—J. M. Morrow and son. 
Leeds—J. M. Snodgrass. 

Lee’s Summit—B,. G. Oberton. 

Lee’s Summit—J. H. Cowley and wife. 
Leeton—J. Christen. 

Liberty—James Costello and wife. 
Liberty—John T. Barble and wife. 

Lock Springs—A. L. Terry. 

Lock Springs—J. M. Moran. 

Lock Springs—J. F. _ ran. 
Lockwood—W. R. Eaton and wife 
Louisiana—William Aldrich and 5. D. Orcutt, 
Lowry City—E. D. Sayles. 

Lucerne—C. J. Sturgeon. 

Macon—C. Burkhart. 

Madison—J. C. Frank. 

Malta Bend—W. 0. Ballew. 
Marceline—W. D. Adams. 

Marceline—W. D. Brown. 

Marceline—A. Ancell. 

Marceline—R. F. Givins. 

Marshall—C. C. Barnds. 

Marshall—L. W. Whitman and wife. 
Martinsburg—G. U. Meyerpeter and wife. 
Maryville—R. J. C. Curfman. 
Maryville—E. F. Scott. 

Maryville—Chas. McNeal and wife. 
Maryville—C. L. Parcher and wife. 
Maryville—L. C. Forsythe. 

Maysville—G. 4 Brown. 

Meadville—F. L. Madden and wife. 
Melburne—L. Payne. 

Menden—J. A. Engleman. 

Mercer—R. Loose. 

Meta—A. J. 

Mexico—F. 0. Kelso. 

Milan—R. B. Ash and wife. 

Milan—Chas. Rice. 

Menden Mines—T. H. Sanford. 
Moberly—R. 8S. Lewis. 

Moberly—C. J. Harris. 

Monett—E. Salzer. 

Monroe City—J. D. Robey. q 

Montgomery ge Cc. Wall. 
Mora—John M. Mos: 

Morrisville—B. J. Smith and wife. 

Mound City—C. A. and C. E. Hubacher. 
Neosho—F. H. Kneisley and wife. 
Newton—F. B. Patton. 

Noel—C. M. Harmon. 

Norborne—I. F. Bollman. 

Norborne—H. Beckemeier. 

Oak Grove—E. Williams and wife. 
Odessa—L. Benning. 

Olean—J. R. Proctor, wife and mother. 
Oregon—R. C. Kunke 

Oronogo—L. E. Shelton and wife. 
Orick—B. E. Creel and wife. 
Owensville—H. D. Henkstenberg. 
Parnell—J. S.. Stewart. 

Pattonsburg—W. M. Gromer. 
Pattonsburg—G. N. Gromer, wife and 


daughter. 


Perry—W. A. Martin. 

Pickering—D. C.- Morris ~y wife. 

Pierce City—S. J. — thitt 

Platte City—C. 0. Moo 

Plattsburg—P. D. Waldeck, wife and two 


daughters. 


Pleasant Hill—C. Headen. 
Powdersville—W. G. Whiteley, wife and 


mother. 


Princeton—T. W. Ballew and Cag 
Princeton—E. Hollister and so! 
Princeton—L. Stormfelt, mother and two 


sisters. 


Princeton—J. M. Hays. 
Princeton—J. E. Fuller. 

Purcell—J. M. rie 
Ravenwood—I. 

Republic—Geo. W. O'Neal, wife and daughter. 
Richards—R. T. Hagan. 

Rich Hill—L. -F.. Caldwell. 

Rich Hil—E. R. Williamson. 
Richmond—Jess Child, wife and son. 
Richmond—H.: M. Davis and wife. 
Richmond—Louts Child and wife. 
Ridgeway—W. A. — 


eClu 
as. -R. aterenss, wife and two 


eS lisbury——W. 8. ” Ownby and son. 
Sandy Hook—G.°-H. “Ma angel. 


‘ Sere A. ae 


Savana—S.. Wells. 

Sedalia—J. L: Babcock. 
Sedalia—E. Gold and pinter. 4 
Sedalia—-Leo Bloess’ 

Sedalta—W. - F. -Phares. 
Sedalia—G. .A. Sturges. 
Seneca—R\. C.. Geck and wife. 
Seymour—T. G. Anthony. 
Shelbina—F. W. Sparks 
Shelbina—Weldon Cotton and wife, 





Sheldon—W. C. Shumaker. 

Silex—J. P. Mudd. 

Skidmore—J. O. Miller, wife and daughter. 

Slater—B. F. Pledge and wife. 

Smithville—A. B. Ernly. 

Smithville—R. a Major. 

Sparta—F. E. 

a mg: y Landers and wife, 
Louis—G. K. Jurdo 

St. Louis—I. N. MeCreers. 

St. Louis—W. E. Barn 

St. Louis—C. I. Millard, 

St. Louis—Frank Goepel. 

St. Louis—L. Graham. 

St. Louis—S. H. Fullerton. 

St. Louis—J. B. Kessler. 

Stanberry—S. B. Sweat. 

Stanberry—J. Shawen. 

Stanberry—J. D. Halstead. 

Stover—O. J. Fajen and wife. 

Strasberg—C. R. Collins 

Sugar Creek—L. T. Will and wife. 

Sweet Springs—George W. Smith. 

Tina—F. Yehle and son. 

Tipton—W. _ 

Trenton—C. A. a 

Triplett—F, C. Robe 

Turney—William ae and wife. 

Valley Park—George W. F 1k and daughter. 

wakenda—J. E. Creel and _ 

Wakenda—F. Jenkins and w 

Warrensburg—W. I. Clark a ‘- two ladies. 

Warrensburg—W. D. Gibson. 

Warrensburg—G. W. Hout. 

Warrenton—Herman Linnert. 

Watson—C. N. Ward. 

Weaubleau—lI. O. John. 

Westport—E, W. Lawson, wife and daughter. 

Webb City—W. C. Hibbs. 

Webb City—W. L. Hulett. 

Wellsville—-W. Miller. 

Wentworth—H. Fehring. 

Weston—J. W. Cox, wife and two daughters, 

Windsor—Ira M. Hudson. 

Windsor—G, I. B. Kabrick. 

Windsor—J. C. Beedy and wife. 


Kansas. 
Abilene—J. T. ies. 
Abilene—A. W. Ric 


Abilene—H. J. Hodge. 
Agricola—C. G. Burton and wife. 
Alden—J. D. Zimmerman. 


Alden—F. W. Ross 
Allen—A. H. jgmitn and wife. 
Alma—C. J. 


Alma—W. detinger and wife. 
Almena—A. Neiswanger. 
Almena—A. Van Allen. 
Altoona—F. H. Church and wife. 
Ames—N. Nelson, wife and mother. 
Anthony—F. V. DeWitt and wife. 
Anthony—S. E. Warnock. 
Areedia—C. E. Stelmer and wife. 
Argentine—W. A. Mack and wife. 
Argonia—K. E. Seibel. 

Arkansas City—C. W. King. 
Arkansas City—B. W. Boardman. - 
Arlington—J. B. Thompson. 
Asherville—H. F. Baker. 
Athol—J. R. Nulty. 

Atchison—B. > Brocket and son. 
Atchison—E. A. Horr. 

Attica—B. H. B. Crowell. 


pin 

Baldwin—C. R. Benedict jr. a wife. 
Baldwin—C. P. Ives and wife. 
Bartlett—T. E. Baty 
Bascher— William Hammond. 
Bazine—A. Mehler. 
Behler—Guy Reeds. 
Bellaire—H. D. Pounds, 
Belleplaine—C. Knox. 
Belleplaine—J. F. Thompson and wife. 
ae King. 
Beloit—C. Bramwell. 
Beloit—Gien G. White and wife. 
Beloit—F. M. Sheppard. 
Beloit—W. H. Hillman. 
Beloit—R. D. Heath and wife. 
Beloit—F. M. Heath and wife. 
Benedict—H. B. Rogers. 
Bennington—S. J. Swanson and wife. 
Beverly—J. J. Peate. 
Bison—F. Humburg and sister. 
Blane—C. O. Musser. 
Blue Mound—W. W. Blaker and wife. 

Boyd—W. G. Eberleigh. 
Brouster—A. C. Chance. 
Brookville—George W. Pigg. 
Brookville—C. C. Wallace. 
Bucyrus—E. W. Winn. 
Buffalo—H. L. Ward. 
Burden—J. B. Davis. 
Burlington—F. A. Hammond. 
Burlington—C. A. Merrill and wife. 
Burr Oak—William Fay. 
Burrton—W. R. Edwards. 
Bushton—F. B. Hohl and wife. 
Caldwell—Thomas Belford. 
Caney—O. B. Stevens. 
Caney—O. P. Shearer, wife and son. 
Canton—L. D. Casslin. 
Canton—W. D. Hill. 
Cawker City—John Monohan. 
Campus—D. J. MaHory. 
Cedarvale—H. E, Palmer. 
Cedarvale—O. F. Carson, ir. 
Centralia—F. O. Stevens. 
Centralia—J. G. Chapin. 
Chanute—M. T. Jones. 
Chanute—M. G. Gibson. 
Chanute—James A. Reed and wife. 
Chanute—F. W. Foresman and* wife. 
Chapman—M. P. Sanborn and wife. 
Chase—K. P. McFarland and wife. 
Chautauqua—J. C. Briggs and wife. 
Cherokee—F. E. Lucas, wife and daughter 
Cherryvale—A. T. Nelson and wife. 
Cherryvale—A. C. Breckenridge er wife. 
Cherryvale—W. A. Ducker and wife. 
Cimarron—C. C. Isely. 
Claflin—R. L. Hamilton and wife. 
Olathe—George Hodges. 
Clay Center—C. W. F. Dammast. 
Clay Center—O. L. Slade. 
Clayton—C. R. Nelson. 
Clearwater—D. A. Stuckey. 
Clyde—L. RY Fifer, wife "ond daughter. 
Clyde—G. W. Hayes, wife and ® ae iepcrar 
Coffey ville—C. K. Nicoll and wife 
Coffeyville—R. R. Roth and wife. 


—R. F. Beaver. 
Colby. Ww. Meyers _ wife. 
Columbus—L. Sway 
Concordia—J, D: Fell. 
Concordia—H. Layne jr. and sister. 


Concordia—E. H. + ton. 
Concordia—F. C. Utt 

Conway a eg eS T MeWhirt. 
Corbin—O. P. Hub 

Council Grove—J. “a Thodes and wife. 
Council Grove—H. D. Keith. 


daughter. 


Courtland—O H. Kinman and wife. 
Cuba—Frank Hostinsky. 
Cullison—F. D. Trekell and wife. 
Culver—C. B. Briscoe. 
Cunningham—S, T. Baldwin. 
Curranville—George Edds. 
Danville—Victor Youngsberg. 
Delphos—N. Barker. 
Delphos—N. O. Swanson and wife. 
De Soto—L. C. Dow. . 
Dighton—W. S. Freas. 
Dodge City—C. F. O'Malley. 
Dorrence—John Webber, son and daughter. 
Dresden—H. W. Grewer and wife. 
Dunlap—P. E. Fletcher. 
Durham—J. A. Stevenson. 
Dwight—C. W. Nordeen, wife and daughter. 
Edgerton—D. R. Hale and wife. 
El Dorado—R. W. Long and wife. 
Elk City—E. D. Leasure. 
Ellinwood—T. B. Mooris and wife. 
Elisworth—J. R. McLaurin. 
Elismore—H. L. McAdams. 
Emporia—C. G. West and wife. 
Emporia—J. E. Evans. 
Emporia—J. S. Watson. 
eeerane tan Latto. 
Erie—F. A. Juhnson. 
Esbon—Harry Keene. 
Eureka—E. Crans and wife. 
Eureka—L. F. Reed. 
Everest—W. C. Alexander and wife. 
Everest—W. ©. Moore and mother. 
Fall River—M. R. Houston. 
Falun—J. E. Lundquist. 
Farlington—F. P. Hunter. 
Florence—H. Reverend, wife, son and 





Fontana—R. Hibbs. 

Formosa—A. D. Fink. 

Fort Scott—J. E. Agar. 

Fort Scott—F. A. Tallman, wife and sister. 
Fowler—H. St. Martin. 
Frankfort—T. H. Watson, 
Frankfort—J. A. Witmer. 
Frederick—J. E. Johnson. 
Fredonia—A. C. Heizer and wife. 
Fredonia—J. E. Bogard and wife. 
Fredonia—D. Schoolcraft. 
Fredonia—F. H. Schoolcraft and mother. 
Fredonia—J. Rissler and wife. 
Galena—P. A. Gates. 

Galesburg—J. N. Shaw. 

Garden City—L. M. Noll and wife. 
Garden City—G. W. Miles. 
Garfield—N. O. Waymire. 
Gaylord—S. R. Stephenson. 

Gem—R. M. McGonigal. 
Geneseo—Clarence Crihfield. 
Girard—G. W. Crawford, wife and daughter. 
Glasco—C. G. Archer. 
Glen Elder—L. R. Walker. 

Glen Elder—J. 6 Smith. 
Goodland—H. N. Heston. 
Goodland—T. BE Townsend. 
Grainfield—H. D. Reynolds. 

Great Bend—W. L. Smythe and wife. 
Greeley—T. H. Jones. 

Grenola—J. Hunt. 
Grenell—L, 0. a 
Haddam—J. J. Muth. 

Halstead—A. I. 7 A. A. Schowalter. 
Hanvore—E. W. Thiele. 

Harper—W. E. Doughty. 

Harper—C. F. Stew 

jt ep 3 , rr 
Haven—E. D. rit. 
ovemavihe—mebert Pinder. 
Havensville—P. B. Pinder. 
Healey—A. T. Osborne and wife. 
Healey—A. J. Rand. 

Hepler—W. W. Winn. 
Herkimer—Henry Dursee. 
Herrington—H. King. 

Herndon—C. E. Everts. 
Hiattville—Earl Williams. 
Hiawatha—C. W. Welcome. 
Hiawatha—M. A. Walker. 
Hiawatha—W. M. Walker. 
Hiawatha—W. R. McKnight. 

Hill City—P. A. Magurs. 

Hill City—C. -A, Garrison. 

Hill City—D. C. Greenwood. 

Hill City—A. E. Kerns. 
Hoisington—W. C. Elmore and wife. 
Hoisington—H. Wildgen. 
Holton—W. E. Brown and wife. 
Holton—W. E. Boyd. 

Holton—Robert Canfield. 

Holton—T. Y. Lynch and wife. 
Hope—J. D. Warren and wife. 
Hoxie—A. Pontius. 

Hoyt—W. E. Rippetoe. 
Humboldt—P. A. Cowan. 
Hutchinson—A. W. McCandless and wife. 
Hutchinson—S. M. Johns and wifes 
Hutchinson—P. Westmacott. 
Hutchinson—W. M. Connelly and wife. 
Hutchinson—Arthur Severence. 
Hutchinson—L. J. White. 

Idana—J. 8. Fullington. 
Independence—C. K. Fleming. 
Independence—G. L. Vertreies. 
Independence—Don R. Bodwell. 
Independence—V. P. Carter. 
Independence—C. H. Bradfield. 
Inman—H. Vogt. 

Iola—A. C. Thompson. 

Iola—S. M. Cooper and daughter. 
Iola—Paul Klein, wife and daughter. 
Iola—C. W. McNeal. 

lonia—Ben Kuiken. 

Iola—A. J. Severy. 

Irving—J. C. Lundgren. 

Iuka—C. M. Clark. 

Jamestown—F. E. Throop. t 
Jennings—C. H. Bransloat. 
Jennings—S. G. Porter. 

Junction City—A. L. Wagonseller. 
Junction City—George C. Moses, 
Junction City—C. E. Moses. 
Junction City—H. P. Ewalt. 
Kanarado—Lester Iman. 

Kansas City—L. J. Gilliss. 

Kansas City—W. J. Tucker. 
Kincaid—O. C. Brossius, 
Kingman—G. E. Williams and wife. 
Kingman—H. C. Leach and wife. 
Kingman—B. B. Anawalt and. wife. 
Kiowa—H. D. Records. 

La Crosse—H. Dreany. 

La Cygne—H. J. Wilburton. 

La Font G. Certain 

La Harpe—S. T. Gilen and sister,. 
Lancaster—L. J. Woodhouse. 
Larned—John Lindas. A 
Larned—C, E, Cutler. 

Lawrence—B, B. Berry. 
Lawrence—J. W. Miller. 
Lawrence—Luther N, Lewis. 
Lawrence—Charles Etwell. 
Leavenworth—0O. P. Lambert. 

ce. 


wife and daughter. 











Leavenworth—A. E. 
Leavenworth—F. T. 
Lebanon—E. - MeNall. 7 
Lebanon—T. J. MeOue. 
Lebo—C. F. Haighler. 
Lenexa—T. A. Brown and son. 
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Leona—T. M. Hafner. 

Leonardville—S. — 

Leoti—c. J. Denn 

pe dat oe D. Piney wife and daughter. 
Lewis—James F. 

Lincoln—James pe Brockett. 

Leoti—C. J. Denning. 

Linn—E. A. Hood, wife and sister. 
Linwood—H. Coons and wife 

Little River—T. C. Solberg. 

Logan—B. W. Wiltrent. 

Logan—J. W. Heinecke. 

Longford—L. N. Latimer and wife. 

Long Island—T. V. Whitcomb, wife and 


daughter. 


Longton—C. A. Bezona. 
Ludell—M. B. Tobias. 

Luray—J. B. Mack and wife. 
Liberal—Frank Crockett. 
Liberal—J. T. Dalton. 5 
Linden—H. L. Rand and brother. 
Lyons—J. W. Long and wife. 
Lyons—H,. C. Taylor, wife and son. 
Lyons—W. F. Anawalt. 
Macksville—J. J. English. 
Mahaska—W. H. Woodard. 
Manchester—H. H. Holmes. 
Manhattan—J. A. — 
Mankato— 

Mankato— William Sinigeen. 
Mankato—R. B. Newberry. 
Mankato—William Simpson. 
Marion—W. A. Blanchard. 
Marysville—O. E. Webber. 
Mayetta—E. C. Storin. 
McDonald—G. L. Purson. 

McLouth—John Kingan. 

McPherson—J. A. Laney 

Medicine Lodge—albert Tamm. 

Melvern—A. F. Beac 

Menlo—R. E. Piner. 

Miltonvale—C. A. Graham. 

Minneapolis—E. H. Dingee. 

Mitchell—W. P. Hines and wife. 
Modock—D. L. Countrymen. 
Morrowville—W. H. Kozel. 

Mound City—E. M. Adams, son and daughter. 
Moundridge—G. D. Ruth. 
Moundridge—Miss Hazel Woodworth. 
Moundridge—Edward 8S. Ruth. 
Monument—W. M. Bennett. 

Mulberry—J. E. Van Sant. 
Mulberry—George R. Brown. 

Munden Ba 

Neodesha—F. W. Allred and wife. 
Neodesha—R,. C. Radrauff : 
Neodesha—W. S. Petit and Mrs. W. N. Cer- 


ain. 

Neodesha—G. W. Young. 
Ness City—Sam Bennet. 

Ness City—F. A. Bently. 
Netawaka—J. M. Green and wife. 
New Albany—J. L. Certain. 
Newton—John ones and wife. 
Niotaze—W. Luellen and sister. 
Noreatur—N. Dow 

Norcatur—L. BE Reed and wife. 
Norton—A. J. Johnson. 

Norton—M. Walker. 

Norton—C. E. Sharp and wife. 
Nortonville—S. Case. 

Norwich—A. O. Hunter. 

Oakley—C. B. Cost. 

Oakley—C. Lundgren. 

Oakley—W. W. Glover. 

Oberlin—F. B. Patton. 

Olathe—M. H._ Phillips. 

Olathe—F. R. Lanter and wife. 
Olathe—C. R. Reem and son. 
Olmitz—H. Wildgen and wife. 
Onaga—A. F. Hartwick. 

Osage City—George C. May, wife and daughter. 
Osawatomie—C, M. Harris and sister. 
Osawatomie—D. na reeg 

Osborne—A. G. Hardm: 

} nano Ni M. Sennaen and wife. 
Oswego—A. D. Swanwick. 

Oswego—O. rE. Woods, wife and daughter. 
Otis—J. H. Leback 

Ottawa—Milo R. Harris and two daughters. 
Ottawa—C. H. Constant. 

Ottawa—W. F. Wirget. 

Overbrook—F. H. Smith. 

Oxford—John Carson and wife. 
Ozake—E. E. King. 

Paola—M. A. Schreader. 

Palmer—D. C. Myer and wife. 
Palmer—Herman Myer. 

Park—C. E. Slopansky. 


Poseene—4. L. Davis. 
eT T. Mice: 
Parsons—C. L.. Burch 





Peabody—P. H. Prescott. 
Peabody—W. M. Irwin. 
Perth—O. W. Dougherty. 
Phillipsburg— Theodore a. 
Phillipsburg—W. E. Sm 
Piedmont—J. H. Giese, “— ang daughter. 
Pittsburg—H. R. Ransom and wife. 
Plainville—C. F. Humes. 
Pleasanton—Alfred Blaker. 
Pleasanton—E. T. Prickett. 
Pomona—E. G. Swayze. 
Powhattan—C, H. Simmins and daughter. 
Pratt—A. F. Jones and wife. 
Pratt—C. E. Troutman. 
Princeton—B. 0. Brown. 
—o Johnson. 
som—J. M. Arnold. 

Redfeld—A. A. Bolinger. 
Republic—P. M. Bushon. 
Reserve—R. W. Cornelison. 
Rexford—F. M. Northrup. 
Rexford—E. F. Leman 
Robinson—C. F. aces and wife. 
Sabetha—T. M. Wherry. 
Sabeth—B. E. House. 
Salina—H. H. Jack. 
Salina—G. W. Bacon. 
Salina—G. W. Gunter. 
Savonburg—L. J. Anderson. 
Savonburg—W. J. Campbell. 
Saxman—O. L. Porter. 
Seott City—Don 8S. Farman. 
Scott City—L. W. Crecher. 
Scranton—W. H. Cobbs. 
Sedan—A. H. Leeby. 
Seldon—E. C. Getts. 
Selden—W. G. Scott and wife. 
Seneca—J. P. Koelzer, wife and daughter. 
Severy—M. B. Clark. 
Sharon—E. 8. Rule. 
Shaw—C. E. John and daughter. 
Shields—J. H. Bitner and daughter. 
Sinsipson—E. J. Turner and wife. 
Smithcenter—W. F. McCue and wife. 
Smithcenter—A. Haberle. 
Soldier—C. E. Friend, wife and daughter. 
Spearville—H. C. Nicolls 
Spring Hill—G. A lll 
Stafford—F. O. Littlefield. 
Stanley—H. N. Kellog. 
Stark—C. E. Munday. 
Sterling—William Quigley. 

St. Francis—H. B. Bear. 
St George—O. K. Walters. 
St. George—George Guse. 
St. John—A, Aitken and wife. 
St. John—A. H. Aitken and wife. 
St. John—O. B. and C. E. Sheppard. 
St. Paul—J,. R. Barnes. 
Stockton—T. R. May and wife. 
Tescott—C. C. Hess. 
Timken—Edward Sehnert. 
Topeka—Robert Pierce and son. 
Topeka—W. E. Ewart. 
Topeka—D, T. Gabriel and daughter. 
Topeka—L. A. Gillette. 
Topeka—C. C. Nicolson. 
Topeka—W. M. Sipes and wife. 
Topeka—Paul Huycke. 

aer—R. S. Thomas. 
Tyro—D. Mayhaffy. 

Jdall—F. M. Latham and wife. 
Utica—R. C. Webster. 
Valley Falis—Fred Legler. 
Vassar—William Deckwall, wife and sister. 
Vermillion—L. Field, wife and daughter. 
Vesper—L. L. Morgan. 
Wakefield—H. W. Fletcher. 
Walnut—A. L. Stevenson. 
Wakena—C. L. Hardman. 
Wallace—W. H. Lutz. 
Wamego—W. L. Prunty. 
Washington—H. V. Cook and wife. 
Washington—J. H. Cook and wife. 


Washington—K. J. Markhart, wife and sister. 


Waterville—A. Nider 


Wathena—J. A. C. ‘Gordon, wife and daughter. 


Waverly—A. 
Waverly—F. E. Fields, wife and sister. 


Weir City—R. W. Latchaw, wife and sister. 


Wellington—B. E. eo. 
Wellsville—S. E. Hun 
Westmoreland—J. A. Mlnuese and wife. 


= 


Westphalia—W. H. Bell. 

White City—B. Swenson. 

White City—S. Swenson. 

White City—M. D. Swenson. 

White City—W. Swenson and wife. 
White Cloud—M. Dubois and wife. 
Whitewater—R. G. Kirkwood and wife. 
Whiting—C. A. Lents and wife. 
Wichita—D. O. Metz. 

Wichita—C, E. Winkler. 
Wichita—J. W. Metz. 

Wichita—V. E. Applety. 
Wichita—V. E. Stocker. 
Wichita—B. O. Thomas and wife. 
Wichita—E. W. Smith. 
Wichita—George W. 4 and wife. 
Wichita—S. J. Housto 

Wichita—D. C. Rounds. 

Wichita—C. W. King 


Willis—C. A. Harpster, wife and two sisters. 


Wilsey—R. F. Lilley and wife. 
Wilson—C. V. Heath and wife. 
Windom—aA. Girard and wife. 
Winfield—A. A. Hammer. 
Winfield—F. R. Swartz and wife. 
Winona—J. R. Jackson. 
Woodston—O, C. Finch. 


Oklahoma. 


Altus—J. B. Terry and wife. 
Alva—George W. Crowell and daughier. 
Alva—C. P. Young. 

Alva—O. F. Ebersole, wife and daughter. 
Avard—F. W. Spraigue. 
Billings—O. Cox 

Blackwell—M. i. Butts. 

Bliss—J. C. Woodward. 

Canton—H. N. Roberts. 

Canton—A. B. Hodgson and wife. 
Capron—George E. Baker. 
Carmen—C. T. Seott and wife. 
Chandler—F. E. Barber. 
Chandler—J. E. Gormley. 
Clyde—J. W. Deal, wife and son. 
Council Hill—O. ©. Thompkins. 
Douglas—F. E. Lander and mother. 
Dover—A. H. Routh 

Elgin—D. E. McAnaw. 
Eldorado—A, G. Ashley and wife. 
Eldorado—W. E. Marsh and wife. 
Enid—Don Warren. 

Fairmount—O. J. Fleming and wife. 


Fairmont—O. J. Fleming and wife and Mrs. 
. D. Frantz. 


Enid—Mrs. W. A. Nickell. 
Fairfax—cC. E. Riley and wife. 
Fairfax—May Schraeber. 
Fallis—E. A. Rosecrans, 
Fort Cobb—J. C. Thomas and wife. 
Frederick—F. L. Parker and wife. 
Frederick—A. L. Wilson and wife. 
Geary—M. B. Schofield and sister. 
Gracemont—J. F. Brown. 
Granite—D. A. Belmore. 
Guthrie—W. Ernst. 
Guthrie—E. D. Walton. 
Guymon—Frank E. Meek. 
Guymon—N. J. Warren and H. Ellison. 
Homestead—H. E. Bruedecker and wife. 
Hydro—H. B. Livensberger and wife. 
Junction—George E. Smith. 
Kaw City—G. D. Rhor and wife. 
Kingfisher—Fred A. Mullett and sister. 
Kingfisher—A. H. Schowalter. 
Manchester—E. K. Chaffee and wife. 
Manchester D. B. Heck. 

eno—H. E. Basman and P. 8S. Cane. 
Mountain Park—A. J. Sparks and wife. 
New Kirk—J. F. Huffbauer and wife. 
Oklahoma City—J. W. Jacobs. 
Oklahoma City—O. L. Gilbert. 
Oklahoma City—T. W. McGahan. 
Oklahoma City—J. A. Robinson. 
Oklahoma City—S. M. Gloyd. 
Oklahoma City—J. A. Foresman and wife. 
Oklahoma City—J. E. Marrs and wife. 
Oklahoma City—J. A. McClanahan. 
Oklahoma City—A. _ DeBolt. 
Orlando—R. 8. Sco 
Pawhuska— William * Bawbell. 
Pawhuska—T. P. Flanagan and wife. 
Pawnee—Charles Goodman and wife. 
Peckham—L,. O. Allen and wife. 
Perkins—J. W. Myers, wife and daughter. 
Perry—W. M. Kenney and sister. 


Ponca City—J. J. Whallon, son and daughter. 


Pond Creek—F. J. Gentry and wife. 
Page—B. C. Dulany and wife. 


Rhea—A. R. Driskell. 

Stillwater—H. B. Bullen and wife. 
Stroud—Fred Paris. 

Stroud—Bud Everett. 

Tonkawa—E. E. Newland. 

Watonga—C. W. McKown, wife and daughtei 
Tonkawa—C. E. Hutchins. 

Indian Territory. 
Adair—William Wilson and wife. 
Bartlesville—C> H. Plunkett. 
Bartlesville—J. E. Catlin, 
Bartlesville—W. A. Kidd. 

Broken Arrow—E. Santen, wife and daughter. 

Chelsea—R. 

Claremore—W. D. Hamilton. 

Claremore—E. E. Woods. 

Crowder ae x. Bruce. 

Dustin—O. D. Oli 

Grove—F. Miller ‘ona wife. 

Miami—A. P. Lee. 

Milburn—wW. Garrett and wife. 

Muskogee—H, BE. Ketcham. 

Muskogee—C. T. Thompkins. 

Muskogee—E. 4 aw taal 

Muskogee—R. Z. Todd. 

Muskogee—F. A. Todd. 

Muskogee—J. E. Chapman and wife. 

Nowata—G. E. Williams, wife and son. 

Nowata—C. M. Bryant, 

Ochelata—O. J. Severy. 

Okmulgee—W. A. Stuart. 

Ramona—J. R. Clark. 

Skiatook—W. R. Beydler. 

South McAlester—J. E. Jones. 

Stigler—W. B. Taylor. 

Tulsa—C, A. Talscott, mother and sister. 

Vinita—H. C. Miller and wife. 

Vinita—F. M. Prentis. 

Wagoner—0O. A. Spears and wife. 

Wagoner—Paul F. Parkinson. 

Wainwright—Dave Robertson and wife. 

Wynnewood—E. A, Butt. 

Wynnewood—J. L. Adams. 
Arkansas. 

Fort Smith—Dyke Bros. 


Siloam Springs—E. T. Wissner. 
Siloam Springs—L. L, King. 
Nebraska. 
Beatrice—John Von Steen. 
Falls City—A. Graham. 
Falls City—Julius Rugge. 
Humboldt—A. A. Tanner and son. 
Lincoln—Bird Critchfield. 
Lincolna—J. G. Chapin. 
Howe—Mrs. Kate Tucker. 
Howe—E. J. Tucker and wife. 
Omaha—Andrew Adam. 
Verdon—Clyde V. Lum. 


lowa, 
Creston—Shelton Jackson. 
Oscaloosa—aA. C. France. 
Ottumwa—H. 8. McGabic. 
Shannon City—Frank Heine. 
Gravity—F. M. Chandler. 
Coin—Del. E. Anderson. 
Coin—I. A. King. 
Imogen—W. D. Crone and wife. 
Ottumwa—S. L. McGavie and daughter. 
Gilman—W. H. Vasburg. 
Greenfield—H, M. Iitis. 
Diagonal—C. } Neel. 
Villisea—G. D. Stoddard. 
Nowalk—C. Fr Snyder and wife. 
Des Moines—W. F. Hartman and wife. 
Des Moines—N. Newbert. 
Des Moines—Robert Fullerton. 
Greenfield—H. R. Myers. 
Oscaloosa—H. H. Hutchinson. 
South Dakota. 
Sioux Falls—Charles H. Ross. 
Minnesota. 
Minneapolis—W. G. Hollis. 
Minneapolis—Frank B. Faries. 
Minneapolis—George P. Thompson. 
Utah, 
Salt Lake—George FE. Merrill. 
Evanston—C. H. Ketridge. 


Illinois. 
Chicago—F. E. Clark, 
Chillicothe—E, F. Hunter and wife. 


Texas. 











Fort Worth—A. Hawley. 


Roster of Officers, Directors, Wholesalers and Their Representatives. 


Officers and Directors. 


President T. H. Rogers and wife, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

First Vice President W. M. Johns, Sedalia, Mo. 

Second Vice President Thomas Arnold, wife and daughter, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Treasurer J. H. Foresman and wife, Kansas City, Mo. 

Secretary Harry A. Gorsuch and wife, Kansas City, Mo. 

ag 2 Atwell, wife and daughter, Chillicothe, Mo. 

L. L. Seibel and wife, Kansas City, Mo. 

J. IK Moorehead and ‘wife, Lexington, Mo. 

E. Robinson, St. Louis, Mo. 

H. rf Welty, Downs, Kan. 

L. L. Northrup and wife, Iola, Kan. 

E. R. ‘Burkholder, McPherson, Kan 

John Halloren, wife and daughter, "Ottawa, Kan. 

G. W. O’Halloran, Pittsburg, Kan. 

W. D. Frantz and wife, Enid, Okla. 

A. F. Parkinson, Wagoner, I. T. 


Wholesalers and Representatives. 


F. O. Gulley, Ozark White Lime Co., Fayetteville, Ark. 

WwW. L. Stickney, Ozark White Lime Co., Fayetteville, 
Ark. 

P. McKinlay, Garfield, Ark. 

BP. -is. gro Valley Pine Lumber Co., Havana, Ark. 

F. F. Freyman, Rogers White Lime Co., Rogers, Ark. 

H. L. Marrs, Wm. Buchanan, Texarkana, Ark. 

A. 7. Whitmarsh, Wm. Buchanan, Texarkana, Ark. 

Cc. R. Thompson, California Sugar & White Pine 
Agency, San Francisco, Cal. 

H. C. Walker, Foster-Munger Co., Chicago, Ill. 
te Smith, Marblehead Lime Co., Chicago, Ill. 

E. Cummings, W. I. McKee Lumber Co., Quincy, Ill. 
cighees Tucker, The T. Wilce Co., Chicago, Ill. 
H. T. Chiles, Choctaw Fence Post & Tie Co., Caddo, 

E. A. Moore, Wm. Buchanan, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

W. H. Argo, Carr & Adams Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

T. W. Farrington, U. S. Gypsum Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

H. E. Randolph, U. 8S. Gypsum Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

O. Ottosen, Cardiff Gypsum Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

L. Nichol, Taber Lumber Co., Keokuk, Iowa. 

F. Church, R. I. Sash & Door Co., Lamoin, Iowa. 

z L. Davis, Carlisle-Pennell Lbr. Co., Atchison, Kan. 

Cc. L. Knowles, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Atchison, Kan. 

A. E. Winter and daughter, U. 8. Gypsum Co., Blue 

ids, Kan. 

“- Ss. Stoner, Kansas Wood Fiber Plaster Co., Coffey- 
i Kan. 
8 1 E. Kiddoo, wife and daughter, Antrim Lumber Co., 

utchinson, n. 
ay Roof, Gates Lumber Co., Hutchinson, Kan. 

- T. Saaeeesey, Perfection Block Machine Co., Hutchin- 
So! 

“Allison, Kansas Portland Cement Co., Iola, Kan 

B ra Koch, Kansas Portland Cement Co., Iola, Kan. 

E.-D. Sherrick, Kansas Portland Cement Co., Iola, Kan. 


W. S. Goodin, Kansas Portland Cement Co., 

T. F. McClaren and wife, Western States Portland 
Cement Co., Independence, Kan. 

A. Steinmetz, wife and daughter, Western States Port- 
land Cement Co., Independence, Kan. 

M. J. Bowdish, wife and daughter, Western States 
Portland Cement Co., Independence, Kan. 

W. D. Ege, Weste rn States Portland Cement Co., Inde- 
pendence, Kan. 

W. L. Godley and wife, Wm. Buchanan, Parsons, Kan: 

D. W. Paxton and wife, Ozark Lbr. Co., Portis, Kan. 

Cc. F. Botsford and wife, American Sash & Door Co., 
Salina. Kan. 

W. C. Addison and daughter, W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Co., Salina, Kan. 

J. W. Hulin and sister, Central Sash & Door Co. To- 
peka, Kan. 

Fred A. Kemp and wife, 
Topeka, Kan. 


Iola, Kan. 


Central Sash & Door Co., 


W. W. Mansperker, Central Sash & Door Co., Topeka, 
Kan. 
D. Sipes and wife, Central Sash & Door Co., Topeka, 


Kan. 

F. J. More and sister, Central Sash & Door Co., To- 
peka, Kan. 

A. L. Wiseman and wife, E. Horn Co., Topeka, Kan. 

O. H. Johnson, Arkansas Valley Lbr. Co., Wichita, Kan. 

T. J. Smith and wife, Arkansas Valley Lumber Co., 
Wichita, Kan. 

R. B. Kershner and sister, Wm. Buchanan, Wichita, 
Kan. 

Milo R. Bort, Bort Bros. Lumber Co., Wichita, Kan. 

George T. Babcock, Wichita, Kan. 

John N. Clark, Clark Bros. Lumber Co., Wichita, Kan. 

J. T. Gudgen, Cypress Selling Co., Wichita, Kan. 

Joe Trent, Deal & Trent, Wichita, Kan. 

H. W. Darling and wife, Louisiana Red Cypress Co., 
Wichita, Kan. 

O. N. Smith and wife, Industrial Lumber Co., Wichita, 
Kan. 

F. B. Hill and sister, Industrial Lumber Co., Wichita, 
Kan. 

H. Young, United Sash & Door Co., Wichita, Kan. 

H. W. Constant, United Sash & Door Co., Wichita, Kan. 

Harry Comley, United Sash & Door Co., Wichita, Kan. 

R. ie. ae. and wife, United Sash & Door Co. ‘Wich- 
ita 

ftalph ‘N. Mitchell, United Sash & Door Co., Wichita, 
Kan 

E. M. Newton, Rock Products, me Pig Ky. 

E. Abbott, Many Lumber Co., Many 

K. G. Summings, Canton Saw Mill Go., SG Mo. 

W. T. Graves, Canton Saw Mill Co., Canton, Mo. 
W. A. Clay and wife, William Buchanan, Joplin, Mo. 
2. = H. eee American Sash & Door Co., Kansas 
Cc Mf 


= on ‘rerrell, American Sash & Door Co., Kansas City, 
0, 


H. G. 
City, Mo. 
F. T. Lyon, American Sash & Door Co., Kansas City, 


Faerber, American Sash & Door Co., Kansas 


oO. 
9 H. Elder, American Sash & Door Co., Kansas City, 


. W. Taber, American Sash & Door Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 
S. J. Gibbs, Antrim Lumber Co., Kansas City,’ Mo. 
om L. Morrow, Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co.; Kansas 
ty, Mo. 
Cc. P. Stockdell, Cypress Selling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
J. T. Jamison, Crescent Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
F. N. Daniels, Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
E. B. McDill, Graham Paper Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
M. W. Aitken, Harris & Cole Bros., Kansas City, Mo. 
. 


W. Myers, Harris & Cole Bros., Kansas City, Mo. 
W. A. Bennett, Harris & Cole Bros., Kansas City, Mo. 
F. P. Sutherland and wife, Independence Gypsum Co., 


Kansas City, Mo. 
M. B. Nelson, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
ze H. Burnaby, Long-Bell Lbr. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

. W. Thornton and wife, Long- Bell Lumber Co., Kan- 
ail “City, Mo. 
F. A. Stickel, Louisiana Red Cypress Co., Kansas City, 
mc H. Stokes and wife, Libby & Fulton Co., 
ty, 0. 


Kansas 
. G. Allen and wife, Libby & Fulton Co., Kansas City, 


Ww. J. Stewart, Marblehead Lime Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

W. T. McKinney, Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

R. A. Norton, Norton Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Keith 8. Pollitt, Kansas City, Mo. 

Roy Harvey, Redwood Mfgrs. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

T. W. Sanborn, J. W. Sanborn, Kansas City, Mo. 

Cc. H. Grace and wife, D. G. Saunders Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


tt J. Wright, Three Lakes Lumber Co., Kansas 
City 

H. J. "aeenen and wife, Terry Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


C. R. Hay, Vandervoort Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
ae Hoehl, Western Sash & Door Co., Kansas City, 

0. 

H. Hulen, Western Sash & Door Co., Kansas City, Mo 
m D. irwin, Western Sash & Door Co., Kansas City 
MO. 

W. P. Davis, Sabine Lumber Co., Moberly, Mo. 

8. L. Culler, Bunker Lumber Co., Mt. View, Mo. 

W. E. Grady, Crossett Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


R. Bartlett and wife, W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


renee Daniels and wife, Graham Paper Co., St. Louis, 
0. 
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J. T. Anderson, Grayson-McLeod Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
, E. * Grayson, Grayson-McLeod Lumber Co., St. 
zuls, oO. . 

E. W. Mulford, Huttig Sash & Door Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

W. W. Milne, Milne Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

T. C. Baily, Standard Paint Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

W. H. Woerheide and wife, Standard Paint Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

H,. L. Wilber and wife, Standard Paint Co., St. Louis, 


Mo. 
W. P. Hill, Standard Paint Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
H. F. Pearson, Standard Paint Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
E. A. Mulford and wife, St. Louis Sash & Door Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Cc. A. Wolfe, St. Louis Sash & Door Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
W. M. Robinson, Trinidad Asphalt Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 


Mo. : 
D. C. Rairfield, American Sash & Door Co., St. Joseph, 


oO. 
Charles R. Mulford, American Sash & Door Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 
G. W. Culler, Bunker-Culler Lbr. Co., Springfield, Mo. 
E. E. Ennis, William G. Frye Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mo. 
W. J. Sears, Hafner Mfg. Co., Sedalia, Mo. 
F. M. Wildor, Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., 
Springfield, Mo. . 
Jay Henderson, St. Louis Sash & Door Co., Sedalia, Mo. 
c. B. Towle, Curtis & Bartlett Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
J. B. Moore and sister, Cypress Selling Co., Lincoln, 
Neb. 
T. H. Francis, T. H. Francis Lumber Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
BE. Mucke, Grayson-McLeod Lbr. Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
George Rasmussen, Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 
= J. Millard, National Lumber & Shingle Co., Omaha, 
Yeb. 
W. W. Mackey and wife, American Cement Plaster Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Cc. W. Young, U. 8S. Gypsum Co., Omaha, Neb. 
F. C. O’Neil, R. J. Clark Coal Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
: — Ash and wife, R. J. Clark Coal Co.. Muskogee, 


“Ww. M. Stoltz, Independence Gypsum Co., El Reno, Okla. 

N. 8S. Darling and wife, Oklahoma City Sash & Door 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

W. M. Cartlett, Oklahoma Plaster Co., Alva, Okla. 

J D. Hibbetts, Pine Tree Lumber Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

Lovell Bay, Hayward Lumber Co., Nacogdoches, Texas. 
“ J. H. Park and wife, Industrial Lumber Co., Beaumont, 
exas. 

H. C, Jackson, Alaska Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash. 


List or Subscribers to Entertainment Fund Nineteenth 
Annual S. L. A. 


Leidigh & Havens Lumber Company. 
W. B. Medes. 
Terry Lumber Company. 
Vandervoort Lumber Company. 
Dascomb & Daniels Lumber Company. 
Barrett Manufacturing Company. 

. G. Saunders Lumber Company. 
Max I. Mosher. 
Norton Lumber Company. 
Anson Shingle Company. 
Western Sash & Door Company. 
Mercantile Lumber & Supply Company. 
American Sash & Door Company. 
Wiley Seawall Lumber Company. 
c. J. Carter Lumber Company. 
Stevenson-West Lumber Company. 
Foster Lumber Company. 
M. R. Smith. 
J. H. Tschudy Hardwood Lumber Company. 
Glenn Lumber Company. 
Saunders-Turner Lumber Company. 


Crescent Lumber Company. 
Marblehead Lime Company. 

Connelly Hardwood Lumber Company. 
Antrim Lumber Company. 

Ash Grove White Lime Association. 
Redwood Manufacturers Company. 
Sabine Lumber Company. 

C. A. Brockett Cement Company. 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 

Caddo River Lumber Company. 

Burt J. Wright. 

Kansas City Roofing & Corrugating Company. 
Acme Cement Plaster Company. 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Company. 
Scott Harrison Lumber Company. 

A. L. Houghton & Co. 

Pittsburg Plate Glass Co. 

S. R. Oliver. 

William Buchanan. 

Central Coal & Coke Company. 
George Fowler & Co. 

J. W. Sanborn. 

Harris & Cole Bros. 

Bowman-Hicks Lumber Company. 
Clark & Boice. 

Black Bayou Lumber Company. 
Beekman Lumber Company. 

Long-Bell Lumber Company. 

Strong & Dillon Lumber Company. 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Company. 

E. M. Strawn Lumber Company. 
John Bruce. 

H. C. Wood. 

W. R. Pickering Lumber Company. 
Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company. 
Chapman & Dewey. 

W. 8S. Dickey Clay Manufacturing Company. 
Keith S. Pollitt. 

Kirby Lumber Company. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF KENTUCKY RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


One Year's Progress Shown by Official Reports—Constitution Perfected—Live Questions the 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., Feb. 5.—The first session of the an- 
nual meeting of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association began here today at about 11 a. m. This 
session was devoted almost exclusively to official busi- 
ness. After calling the meeting to order President 
Combs delivered his annual address, worded as follows: 


The President’s Address. 


I must say that it is very pleasing to me that I should 
have been chosen to preside at the first annual meeting 
of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. I 
notice a number here today who aided in our organization 
last February, and am also glad to greet so many new 
faces. 

Membership Strength. 

As a matter of history, would state that one year ago 
we launched this craft with an enrollment of twenty- 
seven active members, and we now have fifty, or a gain 
of nearly 100 percent, which to my mind is an excellent 
showing when it is considered .that association work is 
practically a new departure with most of us. Due credit 
for this splendid increase should be given our worthy 
secretary, and it will no doubt be handled in detail in 
his report which will follow. 

While on this subject I would recommend that if our 
finances will permit we inaugurate a campaign of edu- 
cation among the eligible yards not holding membership 
in this association. By this I mean that we should 
employ some competent men to call on them and explain 
the mutual benefits which may accrue by affiliating them- 
selves with this organization. In case we are able to do 
this I believe our membership may be increased to 100 
before the close of the year. 

Car Service. 

One of the most serious problems which confront the 
retail lumber dealers of the United States is that of 
transportation. I venture the assertion that there is not 
a dealer present who has not been harrassed and annoyed 
over this question, resulting in a loss of both time and 
money. And I would suggest that this convention, by 
resolution, indorse the action of Mr. J. E. Defebaugh, of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in calling the National 
Reciprocal Demurrage Convention, and urge upon each 
of you as individuals that you communicate with your 
representatives in both branches of Congress, asking 
their support for such measures as may bear the indorse- 
ment of the executive committee of the National 
Reciprocal Demurrage Convention. 

All of you will probably recognize the benefits which 
may accrue from concerted action in this matter, and if 
anything is to be done it must be done quickly, as Con- 
gress will adjourn March 4. I would therefore importune 
each of you to write these letters to your representatives 
at once. 

Mutual Insurance. 

Another subject which is of great importance to retail 
lumbermen is that of insurance. The friction which re- 
cently existed between the board and non-board com- 
panies has been adjusted and, in passing, I might say the 
adjustment cost the firm which I represent $1,200 a year 
in increased premiums. 

Our relief seems to lie in mutual insurance. Mr. E. 8S. 
Nail, representing the Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance 
Company, of Mansfield, Ohio, will address this body in 
detail on this subject during the progress of the meeting. 

Relations with Wholesalers—Business Prospect. 

Our friends, the yellow pine manufacturers, have very 
generously receded from the position taken, that we must 
accept odd lengths of flooring and ceiling, so now we 
will not be forced to space our joists to accommodate 
these odd lengths. 

The year just closed has been a fruitful one in all lines 
of business—more fruitful, surely, to some of us than any 
yet experienced—and many, if not all, of us are looking 
forward to the coming year for the fulfillment of many 
hopes and ambitions. Their fulfillment depends largely 
upon conditions, some of which we may bring about by 
vur own efforts, and some we look to the Omnipotent to 
ereate for us. In any section the production of the soil 
points with a steady hand upon the dial of prosperity and 
indicates the condition of the country’s finances just as 
surely as the moon governs the tides’ ebb and flow. In 
the year just passed we have been bountifully blessed in 
this regard, and we should be thankful to Him. 

I was chosen president of this association upon its 
organization not for any especial qualifications which I 
possessed and, if in any way I have contributed to its 
success in nursing it through its infancy, your thanks are 
due to the cotperation of our worthy secretary and the 
board of directors. Mr. Taylor has been at all times an 
untiring worker, always active for the best interests of 
the association. 

I shall watch with a great deal of satisfaction the 
growth of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, and hope to see it grow under the hand of my suc- 
cessor from an infant to a husky, well developed 
maturity. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 


The president said that since attending the meeting 
of the Union association and hearing some opinions ex- 
pressed there he had concluded after mature delibera- 
tion that some amendments to the constitution and by- 
laws would be advisable. He set forth in substance the 
amendments he thought should be made and on motion 
a committee on constitution and bylaws was appointed, 
consisting of A. N. Struck, George 8. Chowning, L. A. 
Waller, to take the matter in hand and get to work 
immediately. 

After the committee had been appointed the secre- 
tary’s report was read and the financial statement was 
rendered. 

Secretary’s Report. 


Just a year ago tomorrow in response to a call sent out 
by me at the request of the Lumbermen’s Club of Louisville 
there gathered here in the Louisville hotel a number of 
retail lumbermen for the purpose of forming the Kentucky 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. This association was 
formed on that date with a charter membership of twenty- 
seven active and two honorary members, who proceeded to 
adopt a constitution and bylaws and elect officers and 
directors, copy of which has been furnished to all members 
and lumbermen throughout the state. 

Immediately after the meeting a letter was issued to the 
trade urging that the retailers of the state become active 
members, and the wholesalers catering to the trade in the 
state join us as honorary or associate members. In re- 
sponse to these letters there were received before going to 
press with the constitution and charter list ten additional 
active members and twenty-five additional honorary mem- 
bers, making a total at that time of sixty-four members. 
Since that time fifteen other active members have been 
secured and seven additional honorary members, making a 
total membership of eighty-six. There are in hand also 
several applications from others who have not heretofore 
joined, to take active membership at this, the beginning of 
the new year. The growth of the association, while it has 
not been as much as it might or probably would have been 
had the secretary been able to make personal canvass 
through the state, has, however, been very encouraging for 
the first year’s effort, and if one may judge from the tenor 
of reports coming in the growth during this year should 
be enough to include in the membership the majority of 
retail lumbermen in the state. 


Has Done Much Good. 


Almost as soon as the machinery of the association was in 
running order we began to receive reports from the mem- 
bers, and there was received during the year a total of 
seventeen reports. Some of these were adjusted without 
difficulty, others were stubborn, necessitating the calling 
together of the executive committee for a conference and 
listing some erring concerns. This had the effect of clear- 
ing up the atmosphere materially and getting us before the 
trade in a more impressive light. We did not accomplish 
everything that some of those making ey probably ex- 
pected, nor have we succeeded in doing all it was hoped we 
would do. Yet the fact remains that we have done quite a 
lot of good, and in doing so we can point with pride to the 
fact that we have striven to be absolutely fair, fair to the 
other fellow as well as to the members of the association. 
The basie policy we started out on was to ask for only that 
which was right, and to recognize the other fellow’s rights 
in the world as well as our own, but at the same time to 
insist firmly on his giving protection to the retailer if he 
expects consideration and business from him. One point 
that has been a source of some misunderstanding is the rul- 
ing of this association classing the coal trade as os 
to the retailer. A few wholesalers have insisted on their 
rights to sell to the coal trade, but I am glad to say that 
the ey | on being informed as to the rulings of this 
association have promised to stand clear and let the retailer 
have the trade, 

There have been held during the year two meetings of the 
executive committee and one of the board of directors, the 
minutes of which will be presented in regular order. 


Hearty Co-operation of Members. 


As a part of this report I want to extend thanks to the 
members of this association for their hearty codperation, an 
example of which was furnished in response to the action 
of the executive committee on the first lot of reports which 
the secretary was unable to adjust himself. I had prac- 
tically exhausted my efforts as secretary and without pro- 
ducing the desired effect. Then, when those who had failed 
to see the error of their ways began to receive letters from 
retailers throughout the state who were their customers they 
were not only forced to take notice but most of them has- 
tened to inquire what was expected and took steps to put 
themselves straight with the trade. It was the numbers 
that counted. One man or two or three men did not 
amount. to so much, but when it practically began to rain 
letters of protest it was a different matter, a matter that 
could not be overlooked or bluffed through. If you will 
keep this up there is not much question but what as a 
rule we can get everything we ask for, so long as we hold 


Subjects of Many Enlightening Addresses. 


to Be policy of asking for only that to which we are en- 
titled. 

Another thing the association can pride itself on, and I 
am especially appreciative of, is the harmony and single- 
ness of purpose that have characterized the work of the 
officers during the year. There has been no playing at 
cross purposes, nor pulling and hauling, but every officer 
and director has lent his hand without a dissenting voice 
to that which promised the most good to the association. 
Never, I believe, was there a secretary less trammeled with 
red tape. The officers have said, not so much by words 
but actions that speak louder than words: “You go ahead, 
Taylor, and do what you think is right in the right way 
and we will stand by you. hen we are needed call on 
us and we will be there, and when you haven’t time to 
consult us and desire to exercise rw own judgment, go 
ahead, tell us the result and we will O. K. it.” Aside from 
the personal pleasure this manifestation of confidence and 
willing coéperation has given me, it has made easy and un- 
trammeled the work of handling correspondence, reports and 
other matters pertaining to the association. When I con- 
sider these things, note the growth of the association dur- 
ing the year, take stock of the work that has been ‘accom- 
plished, the hearty coéperation of both members and officers, 
the absence of any friction or hitch and the note of pleased 
harmony that has prevailed throughout, there is only one 
conclusion to come to, and that is that for its size and 
age you have one of the cleanest cut and smoothest work- 
ing associations to be found anywhere in the country. 


Financial Statement. 








RECEIPTS. 
Received dues for active membership........ oo eee 0 $476.25 
Received dues for honorary membership........... 170.00 
$646.25 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Call for first meeting, postage and circula 
EE Aare bwéeae doe --$ .50 
Stationery and office supplies........... ° 9.71 
Printing constitution and bylaws...... ee 
— certificates, application blanks 8 
en OR A FR Sane 5 Fee 7 
Commission to secretary............. -. 137.50 
Dinner executive’ committee meeting..... 5.55 
Expense account trip to E town......... 7.30 
Additional commission to secretary...... - 83.15 
Franklin Printing Company, circular letters 5.00 
Special commission to Paul Higgins..... - 15.00 
Franklin Printing Company, stationery.... 4.75 
Directors’ traveling expenses............. 24.30 
er 60.00— 347.71 
REY EO eee Fee ee oe ee vey e Te - $298.54 


Following this came the reading of the minutes of 
the last meeting and of the meetings of the executive 
committee and the board of directors during the year. 

The committee on constitution and bylaws returning 
presented a unanimous report in favor of adopting the 
amendments to the constitution which had been recom- 
mended by the president. This report was adopted by 
the meeting and the committee was discharged, when, 
after a little general discussion, recess was taken to 
2:30 p. m. 

During the sessions several addresses were given. C. W. 
Roark read a highly interesting paper on ‘‘The Mail 
Order Houses—What They Are Doing.’’ Mr. Roark 
said: 

The Mail Order Houses—What They Are Doing. 


My subject, the mail order houses, -what they are doing, 
the antidote: , 

I will handle this subject from two viewpoints—first, 
the wholesaler catering both to the retailers and con- 
sumers. 

In December I wrote as a private citizen to one of the 
largest sash and door manufacturers in the United States 
for quotations on millwork for five cottages, telling it 
that I preferred to deal with the manufacturer; that I 
had quotations from a Chicago mail order house, but 
knew that they were only dealers like the yardman at 
my place. I will read the letter in answer to this in- 


quiry. 
“Chicago, U. S. A., Dec. 18, 1906. 
“Mr. C. W. Roark, 
Greenville, Ky. 
“Dear Sir: 

“We are in receipt of your favor of the 13th and as 
requested have sent under separate cover copy of our 
catalog, front-door book, discount sheet and other ad- 
vertising matter which may be of interest and which will 
enable you to compute the net cost.of any of the articles 
we list and carry in stock, but as you intend to build five 
houses would suggest that you send us your plans or a 
memorandum of your requirements in the millwork line 
and we will endeavor to submit net prices f. 0. b. your city 
that will enable you to favor us with the order.- - 

“We carry the largest stock in this line, manufacture 
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extensively, which will enable us to handle the order 
with promptness and also will secure you a uniform grade 
and make which are not wy afforded by such firms 
as you mention who handle the products of different 
factories. Yours truly.” 

I then sent them specifications for material. I will 
only read a few of these items. 

Forty-eight windows 24x36x1%, two light, checked rail, 
single strength, at $1.20, a discount of .80%. 
‘an box window frames for same knocked down 
a -20. 

A aaa doors 2x6x1%, four panel O. G. No. 2, at 


Twenty-four fir columns 5x5x9 at 95 cents. 


The Only Remedy. 


I don’t want to leave the impression that all the whole- 
sale sash and door houses are doing this, but the tend- 
ency is that they are going direct to the consumer. The 
remedy and the only way for the retail lumber dealer to 
correct this evil is to refuse to buy from the wholesaler 
so long as he caters to the trade of the consumer. Those 
dealers who have given business to these concerns should 
get in line with the association or get out. 

The second viewpoint of this subject is the mail order 
house which caters to the consumer only. It has both a 
moral and legal right to sell its wares in any market; it 
makes this market by publicity. 

The local yardman has every advantage of the catalogue 
house. He is in personal touch with his customer, can 
show him the stock and if he is the business man and 
salesman he should be he will, ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred, book the order. 

It would not be just or right for the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association to demand of the sash and door 
manufacturer to refuse to sell to a catalog house. The 
catalog house is only a big department store catering 
to mail order trade. One of these large catalog houses’ 
sales in 1904 were less than $50,000 in millwork; in 1906 
they sold upwards of $1,000,000 of millwork; sold sash at 
a discount of 80 percent the entire year. Its catalog 
reaches nearly 10,000,000 of people. Mr. Retailer, how 
much do you advertise? If you don’t advertise at all you 
are easy prey for the mail order house. Again, have you 
studied the art of salesmanship? 


A Sale of Shingles. 


Not long since one of my neighbors wanted to buy shin- 
gles to cover a large dwelling and came down to my 
place to interview me on the shingle question. I showed 
him some extra clear red cedar shingles. He looked at 
them and said, ‘‘These shingles are no good.’ I said, 
“Why, my dear brother, that is the best shingle on 
earth.”’ I then told him of the difficulty we had in get- 
ting these shingles from the mills in the northwest; that 
they were loaded on a caravan of camels and started 
across the prairie to a noted oasis in the desert (Peoria, 
Illinois), then the railroad companies took charge of these 
consignments and after sixty days’ time would make 
deliveries to the Kentucky yards. It is useless to say 
I made this sale. 

Now a word to the-retailer that has never come in 
contact with the catalog house. The first customer you 
have who says he sees these mail order houses are 
making low prices, don’t get mad and tell him they are 
selling goods of an inferior quality; rather sharpen your 
pencil and sell the bill;,thereby you will give the catalog 
house the most effective blow that can be delivered. On 
the other hand, if they make the sale they will have 
posted a spy in your territory and you and your business 
will suffer the consequences. If you haven’t a catalog of 
these concerns write for them, get posted before your 
customer; you will have a decided advantage of him then. 

Barricade your business with at least three trade jour- 
nals, pay someone to help you do your thinking, read 
them closely, then you only have to make application. 

In conclusion I want to pay an humble tribute to the 
fertile brain of our secretary, J. Crow Taylor. Do you 
read his stuff? It is meat and drink to me. When in 
Louisville go to see him; ask him to lunch with you. 
By coming in contact with his master mind you will get 
an inspiration that will help you to solve the many per- 
plexing problems of this, the strenuous twentieth cen- 
tury. 


George E. Tomlinson’s paper on ‘‘ The Lumberman and 
the Contractor’’ was listened to with close attention. The 
paper follows: 


The Lumberman and the Contractor. 


There should be no connection whatever between the 
wholesale lumber dealer and the building contractor ex- 
cept through the retail dealer. In most instances the 
wholesale dealers concede the right of the retailers to this 
consideration, and the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion is doing much along the line of forcing this conclu- 
sion on wholesale dealers who are prone to dispose of 
their product to all who apply, regardless of the relation 
they bear to the consuming trade, and who take it for 
granted that they should assume no part in protecting 
the retail dealer to whom they look for the larger percent 
of their business. 

The contractors as a general thing have learned that 
the wholesale dealers cannot serve them to advantage, 
for many reasons. There was a time, though long since 
passed, when this conclusion could not be so firmly es- 
tablished, when lumber producing plants were more 
numerous, and were scattered over considerably more of 
our territory than they occupy today. In those days the 
retail dealer was unprotected, and he did not need pro- 
tection—his source of supply rarely exceeded a radius of 
100 miles. Car shortage and other long delays to which 
the retail dealer is now subjected were unknown to him, 
his yardroom and shedroom were not necessarily large, 
and his stocks did not represent the enormous invest- 
ments represented in the retail yard of today. In some 
instances he could sell for prompt delivery from his yard 
stocks for which he had not placed an order, two or three 
days being sufficient time in which to get a shipment 
through. Thus it did not mean as much to the retail 
dealer to come in competition with the wholesale dealers 
as it does now, because he had not arranged in a special 
way to handle the business. 


The Retailer’s Sources of Supply. 


Under present conditions, however, the smallest house 
bill can not be filled from the product of any one locality, 
and the retailer stocks his yard from all quarters of the 
Union. His source of supply is from the pines of Maine 
to the mighty redwoods of California, and from the 
-eypress and pines of the south to the fir and red cedars 
of Washington. From the south he gets yellow pine 
piece stuff, flooring, ceiling etc.; from the south and west 
comes his stock of cypress and cedar shingles, and from 
the north and west white pine and fir products, such as 
sash, doors, blinds etc. He does not reeeive these goods 
in three days from receipt of order, nor three weeks, and 
in the absence of promises he does not figure on receiv- 
ing them in three months. ’ 

He turns to the calendar and picks out a date six 
months in advance and makes a cross mark on that 
date; he may receive the shipment then, and he may 
never receive it. ; 

So it is that the retail dealer must anticipate the 
wants of his trade six months in advance. He must buy 
in large quantities, must provide large shedroom and 
carry large stocks, which mean an outlay oe c. 50 
percent more capital than was necessary in former ys 

In stocking for the general trade of the contractors, the 


retail dealer should be careful to provide for even the 
smallest wants and should take pride in being able to 
supply most anything called for. Not because of the 
margin there is in the small, undesirable items, but be- 
cause the contractors do not like to substitute; and a 
little effort along this line will do much to encourage 
his trade, make as wide a contrast as possible between 
the services you render and the services obtained from 
the wholesaler. On the other hand, when the contractor 
comes to the retailer for a few odds and ends which for 
some cause or other have been omitted in the shipment 
received from the wholesaler the retail dealer should add 
to the regular price of the ‘‘fill ins’ a reasonable com- 
mission on the whole bill. 


Dealing With the Wholesaler. 


It is usually the case when the contractor buys from 
the wholesaler that something has been omitted, the 
wholesaler has overlooked it, or the car would not hold 
the entire bill, or the contractor himself is at fault, having 
lett it off his bill, but must have it, and delay means 
money. The wholesaler can supply his shortage but not 
in time to keep him out of trouble. The local retail 
dealer has the stock on his yard. Under the circum- 
stances, however, the contractor can expect no favors 
irom the yardman. He should be the recipient of none. 
Nothing short of the full commission should be applied 
to the 1egular price and in this every retail dealer should 
lend a helping hand and stand pat. It might be sug- 
gested that such a practice as this is not in harmony 
with the ‘‘Declaration of Purpose’ as laid down in con- 
stitution and bylaws of this association. Not so; “We 
recognize the right of the manufacturer and wholesale 
dealer in lumber product to sell in. whatever market, to 
whatever purchaser, and at whatever price he may see 
fit." If the wholesale dealer and building contractor are 
disposed to trade with each other, we say they have a 
perfect legal right to do so, but the retail dealer has an 
interest at stake, and he should not be expected to con- 
tribute to the success of such practice. His business 
really demands that he discourage it as far as possible, 
not in a spirit of revenge but for the good to be derived 
from a positive understanding of just where the retail 
dealer stands and the relation both the wholesaler and 
contractor bear to him and to each other. The retail 
dealer should not lose sight of the fact that much de- 
pends upon his attitude toward the wholesale dealers in 
creating a desire on their part to trade with him. There 
are cases in some localities where the dealer, on account 
of his inclination to be dissatisfied, his onesided views 
and unfairness, is not considered by the wholesale dealers 
as a desirable customer. When there is trouble of this 
kind between the retail dealer and wholesaler it usually 
follows that the retail dealer and contractor are not con- 
genial, thus a connection between the wholesaler and 
contractor for which the retail dealer is directly re- 
sponsible, 

Province of the Association. 


The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association can do much 
to establish harmony and protect both the retail dealer 
and wholesaler against unfairness. That wholesale dealers 
who respect the rights of the retail dealer are entitled 
to all the protection and consideration possible at the 
hands of the association can not be questioned, and they 
shguld be encouraged as far as possible by the retail 
dealers by distribution of their business among such 
wholesalers. 

The retail dealer should not misuse privileges or ad- 
vantages he might have over either the wholesale dealer 
or the contractor, but should work along the line of that 
one substantial rule of “Doing to others as you would 
be done by.’’ The success that will come to all concerned 
from a close adherence to these principles will be grati- 
fying alike to the contractor, the retail dealer and the 
wholesale dealer, and the association will be elevated to 
a high standard of usefulness, leaving as the only prob- 
lem unsolved that all absorbing question of, ‘‘What shall 
we do with reference to the catalog house?’ 


George 8. Chowning discoursed on ‘‘The Retail Lum- 
berman’s Costs and Profits,’’ as follows: 


The Retail Lumberman’s Costs and Profits. 


How full of meaning to mankind are the two words, 
“cost’”’ and “profit.”” How much of failure and misery 
on the one hand, of happiness and success on the other 
have they brought to humanity. They came into use 
with the early dawn of the human race, and have con- 
trolled the commercial, political, religious and social 
world to the present time. I could not nor am I expected 
to handle this subject in a general way, but cost and 
profit in particular as applied to the retailing of lumber. 
While we all admit that costs and profits are the index 
to success or failure in the commercial world, yet how 
few of us have thoroughly mastered the meaning of the 
two words. In this progressive and uptodate age of doing 
business, when everything is systemized, labeled and 
filed, what a small percent of us really know what it 
costs to sell lumber and what percent profit we are mak- 
ing. It is obvious that in order to obtain our profit we 
first must know our cost, and by cost I do not mean 
merely what our lumber costs f. o. b. our station, but 
what it costs delivered to the job for which it was sold. 
In arriving at this cost we must add to the initial cost 
from the manufacturer, the items of unloading, insur- 
ance, taxes, labor, advertising, delivering, rent, interest 
on investment, loss from bad accounts and_ the 
salaries of office help and manager, deducting total 
from your selling price will give you your net profit, 
which is the only profit the commercial world cares to 
know about. It is especially difficult in the retail lum- 
ber business to ascertain accurately the amount of cost 
a thousand feet to retail lumber, due to the fact that 
most retailers handle coal and other side lines in connec- 
tion with lumber and do not keep separate accounts for 
each line of business. The yard with which I am con- 
nected sells coal and building material of all kinds. 
Therefore, in arriving at the cost of selling lumber dur- 
ing the year 1906 I had to figure the sales of each line 
and pro rate the entire operating expenses, which, while 
perhaps not being absolutely accurate, at least approxi- 
mates our selling cost, and my figures show that it cost 
us $2.90 a thousand feet. To those of you who have 
figured out your cost this amount may seem too low for 
some and too high for others; clearly there can be no 
uniform cost a thousand feet in retailing lumber, the cost 
depending upon your ability to do a maximum of busi- 
ness at a maximum expense. The items of taxes, insur- 
ance, labor and other expenses not being uniform 
throughout the state, one merchant may do a $50,090 
business at about the same expense as his neighbor in an 
adjoining town would do $30,000. So, after all, much 
depends upon the man “behind the gun.’ However, I 
believe that my figures are a fair average for a country 
yard. We take it for granted that all men in every line 
of commercial life are there primarily to make money, 
and retail lumbermen—judging the fraternity by the 
individual members with whom I am acquainted—are no 
exception to the rule. The trained and successful mer- 
chant, as the world measures success, is he who buys the 
best of its grade for the lowest possible price and sells 
at the highest. Competition—-the great friend of the con- 
suming public—is always at hand to prevent exacting, 
exorbitant prices for any length of time. Where there 





are two or more yards in one town or locality their prices 
on the same grades and quality of stock will gradually 
and, I might say, inevitably seek a level, not due—as the 
consumer invariably thinks and proclaims from the 
housetop—to any combination, agreement or collusion 


between the merchants, but the law of competition, which 
is as true and inevitable a law as that of gravity or 
supply and demand. This being true, and assuming that 
every retail lumberman enjoys or suffers competition 
either at home or in the adjoining towns, their selling 
price being the same for the same material, they doing 
the same amount of business at the same expense, their 
respective profits at the end of the year will correspond 
with their skill and knowledge in buying and their fore- 
sight in judging the trend of the lumber market. 

The last three years have been profitable for the 
progressive retail lumber merchant. The general pros- 
perity of the country, an inereasing demand for lumber, 
coupled with a gradually advancing lumber market, have 
all been factors in increasing the profits of all retail lum- 
bermen that have mastered the first principles of mer- 
chandising, namely, that the retail price of any com- 
modity should be based upon the present cost to the 
retailer, or the present market value of same, and not 
upon price at the time bought. Some lumber dealers— 
they are only dealers, not merchants—told me that dur- 
ing the last eighteen months when at times lumber was 
advancing by leaps and bounds, that they could not ad- 
vance the retail price in proportion to wholesale advances, 
that the people had been used to paying the same price 
for lumber for such a long time that any advance in 
their prices would curtail sales and retard building in 
their territory. How foolish! I felt ashamed in thinking 
that any man connected with the lumber business could 
be guilty of such business, or rather unbusiness, meth- 
ods. Those same men, had they bought 10,000 bushels of 
wheat at 50 cents a bushel and the market advanced to 
$1 a bushel, would have laughed in your face and thought 
you a fit subject for a padded cell had you offered them 
65 cents a bushel, using their own argument that since 
they bought at 50 cents they would make a reasonable 
profit in selling at 65. I fail to see any distinction be- 
tween the wheat market and the lumber market, the price 
of both being equally controlled by the law of supply and 
demand. 

The average consumer is much better posted on the 
advancing or declining lumber market than we merchants 
often think. Let lumber take a sudden fall and it will 
not be two weeks before John Smith will enter your office, 
inquire the price of some grade of lumber and, upon being 
given the same prices as before the decline, he will tell 
you that you had better get posted on the market. As to 
just how he found out that the particular grade of lum- 
ber was off in price you cannot always tell, but it is most 
probable that he had inquired of some progressive mer- 
chant who bases his prices on the present market, be it 
up or down. Then since you are unable to obtain the old 
price on a declining market, is it not commercial suicide 
to sell at the old price on an advancing market? 

The retail limber business has undergone many and 
radical changes in the last ten years. Less than ten 
years ago it was in swaddling clothes as compared with 
today. Then a few grades and kinds of wood were 
handled, sheds were unknown except a small shack for 
windows, doors and some little millwork. A complete 
stock for the requirements of the average country yard 
did not exceed $3,000 to $4,000. Then a house or barn 
bill could be ordered and received within a week or ten 
days, your capital was turned over and reinvested many 
times during the twelve months. How different the con- 
ditions today! The yard that does a $40,000 to $50,000 
annual business must carry from $15,000 to $20,000 stock. 
You must, if you would be up to date, have shed room for 
most, if not all your lumber; you must carry many grades 
and kinds of wood that: ten years ago were unknown to 
your brother retailer, and you must—at least so long 
as the present car shortage condition exists—carry this 
stock the year round, for today when a customer comes 
in with a house or barn bill, often amounting from $1,500 
to $2,500, and you inquire when he wants the material, he 
will tell you that his wagons are at that time on the 
way to town to begin hauling, and if you do not carry 
the stock he goes to the man that does. We are living 
in an age of commercial rush and activity, and the man 
who contemplates building house or barn never thinks of 
notifying the lumber merchant until he is ready to begin 
operations. Then he takes his bill to every merchant in 
his own town, mails a copy to about six dealers in the 
adjoining towns or city, to be sure he is not being robbed 
by the local merchants, and as a rule, which is almost 
without an exception, the merchant that has the stock 
on hand and makes the lowest bid secures the job. 

The retail lumber merchant today who thinks he has 
time after receiving a bill to place the order for the 
material is neither acquainted with the wholesale market 
nor the car shortage condition. 

I have endeavored to point out the many increased 
items of cost in retailing lumber today as compared to 
that of a few years back. Has the retailer’s percent of 
profit increased proportionately and if not, why not? I 
do not believe that generally the retailer’s profit has kept 
pace with the gradually advancing cost of doing business 
for many reasons. First, retail lumbermen are an ultra 
conservative set. When lumber first started on its up- 
ward course they attributed the advance to speculation 
or some other foolish cause. They said it will in a short 
time react to the old prices. So we will not buy it at 
the advance, neither will we advance our present price, 
for if we advance our competitors most likely will con- 
tinue at the old prices and we will therefore get the un- 
enviable reputation of being high. So they continued 
selling at the old prices, calmly waiting for the prices to 
decline before buying new stock. All the while lumber 
was steadily advancing until, in some cases, dealers were 
actually selling lumber at a lower figure than they could 
possibly replace the stock at wholesale. 

Second, many dealers—due to a mossback system of 
keeping books—have not become fully aware of the in- 
creased cost of doing business and, therefore, have not 
seen the need of an increased profit. Those dealers, pro- 
vided they have unlimited capital, may continue in busi- 
ness indefinitely, but if their capital is small, as is 
generally the case, it is only a question of time when 
they will either sell out, complaining that there is no 
longer any money in the retail business, or adjust their 
profits to the increased cost of doing business. 

I believe that 50 percent of commercial failures today 
are directly traceable to the fact of not knowing the cost 
of doing business, many sailing serenely on, doing a large 
business on the quick sale and small profit plan, thinking 
they are on the high road to prosperity when they are 
actually in the quicksands of insolvency. Just the per- 
cent of gross profits the retail lumber merchant should 
receive I am not prepared to say. That all merchants 
want the best profit that can be secured, I take for 
granted; that some can and therefore do get better profits 
than others I feel quite certain, but that there is a mini- 
mum profit under which no retail lumber merchant can 
hope for financial success or even a decent living is most 
certain. I would place that minimum gross profit at 20 
percent. If there is one in our association that is doing 
business and making money at a less than 20 percent all 
round gross’ profit I would like to have the honor and 
pleasure of his acquaintance and have him explain the 
modus operandi of his business. When you are sick you 
send for your familv physician; he diagnoses your case 
and, after making the best guess he can as to the nature 
of your malady, you expect him to prescribe some rem- 
edy. I have given you some figures on the cost of doing 
business; have suggested what profits should be received 
to prevent the sheriff from selling you out. Now, as in 
the case of the doctor, you expect me to prescribe a 
remedy for the ills that are common to the retail lumber 
trade. Like the doctor of the old school who had only 
one remedy for all ailments, I have only one to prescribe 
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for retail merchants, and that one is association and 
coéperation. The south is just awakening to the need 
of united effort and coéperation as the greatest factor in 
the success of commercial life. By the slow process of 
evolution commercial life has grown from the primitive 
custom of barter and sale of the booth and sidewalk to 
the all night banks and mail order houses covering acres 
of ground. We are daily confronted with problems that 
our ancestors wot not of. Problems the solving of which 
require the highest and best talent that can be developed, 
and through association only can we hope for success. 
That the association idea is beginning to promise the 
commercial world is evident by the universal desire of the 
different lines of business to get together and organize 
associations for the mutual protection and promotion of 
their material and social interests and the elevation to 
a higher and better understanding of the relations of 
ethics to business life and action. 

In closing my advice to every retail merchant is to 
join the state association; support it with your money 
and your presence at all its meetings; mingle and con- 
verse freely with your fellow dealers from other parts 
of the state, and if your head is capable of absorption you 
will return home with some new ideas in regard to run- 
ning your business. You will feel more like a brother 
to your fellow dealers and perhaps, best of all, you will 
have a kinder feeling toward your competitors at home. 
There should be a business men’s association formed in 
every town in the country, not for the purpose of advanc- 
ing prices, but for a better and more effective purpose 
of educating themselves and developing the social instinct 
without which life can but be a failure. 


E. 8. Nail, an acknowledged authority, spoke on ‘‘ Mu- 
tual Insurance.’’ He said: 


Mutual Insurance. 


So much has been said about mutual fire insurance it 
would seem as though there was nothing more that re- 
mained unsaid. While the subject has been pretty 
thoroughly discussed and the public quite well acquainted 
with the merits of it, we believe they are not as well 
acquainted as they ought to be with some of the ad- 
vantages when applied to a particular class or kind of 
property. 

Since the inception of mutual fire insurance companies 
on the contingent liability plan meeting with great suc- 
cess, mutual companies when so organized are being 
sought for rather than feared as a means of protection 
against loss by fire. The antipathy to mutual fire insur- 
ance in the past was due to the fact that the assured 
has never been able to distinguish between a mutual fire 
insurance company and a mutual fire insurance associa- 
tion, and the reason for it is because the stock com- 
panies make it their business to use the press and other 
means for publishing legal opinions relative to the 
liability of persons who insure in mutuals or association 
companies without making any distinction between them, 
leaving the impression they are one and the same. The 
purpose of both is the same—that is, to indemnify the 
insured against loss by fire to the amount named in the 
contract. 

But there is a great difference between an association 
company and one organized upon the contingent liability 
plan. The first named collect only a sufficient amount to 
pay losses and expenses, and in some states are forbidden 
to collect more, while the second may collect in advance 
a full annual premium and must have before they can 
issue a policy at least $500,000 at risk and $10,000 in cash. 
Persons joining an association company become liable for 
its debts, and if some of the members should be irre- 
sponsible the burden falls upon those who are. 

This was an old form of insurance and because of its 
unlimited liability feature it created a demand for some- 
thing nearly akin to stock companies with that differ- 
ence, the profits should go to the insured rather than 
to the stockholders. The result was the enacting of laws 
in several states permitting the organization of mutual 
fire insurance companies on what is known as the con- 
tingent liability plan, collectfmg a full annual premium in 
advance, returning the profits of the business to the 
insured at the end of the policy year. 

Companies so organized had the option of choosing 
between three and five times one annual premium as the 
limit of liability to any one member, and such liability 
shall cease at the expiration of the policy. This left no 
doubt as to the question of limitation of liability of 
members in mutual companies organized on the con- 
tingent liability plan. It was very natural in enacting 
this law there should be some liability assumed where 
the members shared in the profits. There are no 
stronger companies to be found anywhere than these 
and, as will be shown later, the liability any one person 
assumes is of little consequence in comparison to the 
value of the indemnity and the advantage of insurance 
in mutual companies. 

In the Lumberman’s Mutual of Ohio, which company 
I have the pleasure to represent, the contingent liability 
is $650,000, distributed among 2,000 policies, an average 
of $325 a policy. When organizing this company we 
adopted the minimum liability, being three times one 
annual premium. It can be no more nor no less, nor 
could a member be called upon for any portion of it 
until the assets of the company have been exhausted in 
the payment of losses and an impairment of 25 percent 
in the reinsurance reserve. Because of the good stand- 
ing of lumbermen generally, we believe, if occasion 
should ever arise a large percent of this contingent lia- 
bility could be collected. We do not believe there will 
ever be an occasion to call upon our members for any 
portion of it, nor can we conceive of any condition so 
effecting the assets that would necessitate its use to 
meet the obligations of the company. 

The plant adopted: in the organization compelled us to 
keep intact as.a reinsurance reserve 50 percent of our 
premium income. By judicious management the Ohic 
company has kept this sum intact, and in addition from 
the earnings of the company set aside as a permanent 
or safety fund $171,000 as a further safeguard for use 
in case of necessity. The second year the company paid 
a 20 percent dividend and has paid dividends ever since 
until at the end of 1906 they had paid a total of $215,- 
049.71 to the members. The rate paid in 1906 was 35 per- 
cent and amounted to more than the losses. 

Four companies organized about the same time, viz., 
the Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Company, of Bos- 
ton; the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of Philadelphia; the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Company, of Mansfield, Ohio, and the Indiana 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Company, of Indian- 
apolis, have paid in dividends nearly $750,000 and in 
losses $1,061,000. They have total assets of $3,000,000 
and have at risk $27,000,000. 

More than a decade has passed and these companies 
have risen from obscurity to prominence, and the in- 
demnity they furnish to the lumber trade is not to be 
compared in value with that of any other kind of fire 
insurance. They can now care for the entire line of 
most retail lumber yards. Their reputation for fair deal- 
ing. honest adjustment and prompt payment of losses 
is known the country over. 

Men who have charge of their affairs are like your- 
selves—practical lumberman and, believing the insurance 
feature was a part of it, have devoted the last twelve 
years to the study of the problem. It is needless to say 
that there has been little else done for the lumbermen 
from which they have derived greater benefit than that 
resulted from the organization of these mutual fire in- 
surance companies. 


It can be overdone, as any other business. There are 
perhaps large insurers, particularly wholesale men, who 
cannot get enough insurance from these lumber mutuals, 
but we repeat what we have said that we can care for 
the entire line of the average retailer. 

Selling insurance is not like selling lumber—taking an 
order today and in thirty or sixty days duplicating it. 
Lumber salesmen usually travel the same territory con- 
tinuously from year to year and secure enough orders to 
make it profitable. But with fire insurance when you 
have placed for your customer all the insurance you 
ean accept upon his risk, your relations with that man 
are at an end‘so far as soliciting insurance, and if the 
transaction is satisfactory between the assured and the 
company the policy at its termination will in all proba- 
bility be renewed and our solicitors must seek elsewhere 
for business. Your consumer is supplied and when 
you have thoroughly worked over the territory you must 
seek newer fields or else your company will cease to 
grow, and that is why we are now asking admission to 


‘other states, that we may offer to the lumber trade else- 


where the indemnity which we have and that they may 
share in the benefits to be derived by insuring in these 
companies. 

We are extending our operations to every state where 
there are lumber dealers to be found, inspecting and 
classifying our risks in order that we may have a more 
thorough knowledge of the character of business we are 
doing and be better able to determine what is an 
adequate rate upon the various kinds and classes of 
property which we have to insure. 

To do a successful fire insurance business it is neces- 
sary that you have more than a rudimentary preparation 
for the work. It is*not a business in which everybody 
can engage and be successful. The character of the 
business is such that a knowledge of human nature only 
is not sufficient, but one must be familiar with the con- 
struction of buildings, the equipment of factories and 
the science of chemistry before you can master the prob- 
lems with which the present underwriter has to deal. 

The reason why these companies organized to insure 
the lumber trade have been successful is because their 
officers have been willing to give their undivided atten- 
tion to working out the problems that have confronted 
them and that they will continue to do so, and their suc- 
cessors, with the hope that the companies may not only 
continue their present returns to their policy holders 
but do even more, keeping ever in mind that sure in- 
demnity is of greater value than increased returns. 


The Attendance. 


Cc. W. Roark, Greenville Milling Co., Greenville, Ky. 

A. D. Jett, T. R. Brown, L. A. Trumbo and W. W. 
Jett, of E. L. Hughes Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Frank Alloway, Alloway Bros., Sturgis, Ky. 

Harry Roy, Cypress Selling Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. D. Farley, Cypress Selling Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

S. L. Downman, Cypress Selling Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

William S. Otte, jr., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ira A. Thompson and J. Robertson, Evansville Sash 
& Door Co., Evansville, Ind. 

I. T. Roby, Elizabethtown, Ky. 

George W. Schmidt, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Kentucky Sash & Door Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Ss. . ©. Shaw, Robert H. Jenks Lumber Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
_Len G. Herndon, Parsons-Willis Lumber Co., Louisville, 


y. 

I. N. Combs, Combs Lumber Co., Lexington. Ky. 

— G. Layer, Cincinnati Sash & Door Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

T. E. Blood. Louisville Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky. 

J. Chilton, J. Chilton & Co., Campbellsburg, Ky. 

E. S. Nail and A. J. Summille, Lumberman’s Mutual 
Insurance Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

McCracken. Kentucky Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

George Hon, Reliance Mfg. Co., Winchester, Ky. 

R. M. Scobee, Winchester, Ky. 

L. A. Waller. Madisonville, Ky. 

R. L. Paul, John Lewis Planing Mill Co., Glasgow, Ky. 
. 4 C. MecGrayel, Robinson Lumber Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 

J. T. Cunningham, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., Indian- 
apolis. Ind. 

T. E. Ruby, Ruby Lumber Co., Madisonville, Ky. 

W. W. Brock, Cincinnati Sash & Door Co., Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 
— Cc. Ballard, Wehmhoff & Ballard, Louisville, 
y. 


J. H. Semmes, E. L. Roberts & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

George S. Chowning, Hall & Chowning, Shelbyville, Ky. 

E. V. Nash and I. C, Smith, Crescent Lumber Co., 
Somerset, Ky. 

Henry Koehler, Henry Koehler & Co., Louisville, Ky. 

A. E. Norman, Norman Lumber Co.. Louisville, Ky. 

W. K. Hall. W. K. Hall Lumber Co., Fulton, Ky. 

Charles J. Cruise, The Kentucky Elks, Louisville, Kv. 
on B. Peters, Cincinnati Sash & Door Co., Cincinnati, 

oO. 

Paul F. Higgins, Anson-Hixon. Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. N. Struck, J. N. Struck & Bro., Louisville, Ky. 

F. M. Naive, Hughes & Naive, Versailles, Ky. 

W. G. Roberts, Lawrenceburg Supply Co., Lawrence- 
burg, Ky. 

Charles Burdette, J. Burdette & Son, Berea, Ky. 

E. S. O’Hara, C. O. Rogers and O. D. Haskett, Adams- 
Carr Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Charles H. Stotz. Louisville Lumber Co.. Louisville, Ky. 

Curtis P. Hall, Hall & Son, Shelbyville, Ky. 

W. J. Gates, Hugh McLean Lumber Co., Louisville. Ky. 

B. Y. Willis, Simpson Lumber Co., Nicholasville. Ky. 

Fred G. Jones, Fred G. Jones Co.. Louisville. Ky. 

Towry Bullock, Bullock Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky. 

H. K. Mead, The Stearns Co.. Cincinnati. Ohio. 

W. W. Jett, E. L. Hughes Co., Louisville, Ky. 

J. L. Chilton, J. L. Chilton & Co., Eminence, Ky. 

A. P. Witty, W. J. Hughes & Sons Co., Louisville, Ky. 

J. George Steinaker, George J. Steinaker Lumber Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

W. J. Byrne, Pittsburg Plate Glass Co.. Pittsburg. Pa. 
“a J. Smisher, New Glasgow Planing Mill Co., Glasgow, 

y. 

H. G. Garrett, Broadhead-Garrett Co., Clay City, Ky. 
Hy. Brinkman, J. George Steinacker. Louisville, Ky. 
on 14 Taylor, Beaver Dam Planing Mili Co., Beaver 

am, Ky. 


UNIFORMITY IN HARDWOOD GRADING RULES. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 4——W. H. Russe, president of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, is strongly 
in favor of the adoption of the same rules for grading 
and inspection by the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation and the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 
He made rather emphatic declarations along this line in 
his address before the lumbermen assembled at the 
Dutch luncheon and smoker tendered by the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Memphis to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association here. But he has declared himself even 
more emphatically on the subject in a conversation with 
the representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Mr. Russe asserts that there is no reason why there 
should be two systems of inspection or that there should 





be two different sets of rules: He does not care any- 
thing about the existence of two associations, but he 
does believe it detrimental to the lumber interests of 
the country to have different inspection rules. He be- 
lieves in bringing not only the two large associations 
together on this point, but he believes likewise that the 
various state associations in the hardwood producing 
territory should be invited to participate in a confer- 
ence looking to the getting together of all of them on a 
system of uniform inspection. His remarks along this 
line are, as a matter of course, his expressions of indi- 
vidual opinion and do not come from him as president 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 





CINCINNATI LUMBERMEN’S MONTHLY. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 5.—At the Business Men’s 
Club last night at 6:30 o’clock the members of the Cin- 
cinnati Lumbermen’s Club enjoyed their regular monthly 
dinner, and while cremating fragrant perfectos discussed 
important matters of business and the organization’s 
welfare. 

President Thomas J. Moffett called the meeting to 
order. Secretary J. H. Thoman gave a satisfying resumé 
of the transactions of the last meeting and the business 
of the month. The discussions were participated in by 
J. Watt Graham, Chester Koen, B. F. Dulweber, T. P. 
Scott and others. 

President Moffett stated he had received a letter from 
Gifford Pinchot, expressing his sincere regret at being 
unfortunately compelled to disappoint the club January 
26, owing to being snowbound in the west, but that he 
would be only too glad to address the club on ‘‘For- 
estry’’ at any future date they may name. It was de- 
cided to wait until early in the spring, when railroad 
travel is a little more certain, and then a date will be 
arranged. Over 1,000 people were disappointed at the 
nonappearance of Mr. Pinchot. 

Announcement was made that at the meeting of the 
Queen City Furniture Club, on Wednesday, February 6, 
the subject of a permanent furniture exhibition in Cin- 
cinnati would be discussed, and the president stated that 
the Cincinnati lumbermen would do. all in their power 
to further the project. 

A letter was received from the secretary of the board 
of directors of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, in reply to the letter fron: the Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Club, requesting that the National officers take 
more interest in the affairs of other national business 
organizations and have a representative in them. The 
National board, at its meeting on January 11 in Indian- 
apolis, having failed to take satisfactory action, the 
club requested that the secretary of the National asso- 
ciation mail a copy of the letter to. each member of the 
National board, and request a reply as to his views on 
the matter. Secretary Thoman was instructed to have the 
correspondence carried out and report at the next meet- 
ing, as the members of the club have decided views on 
this important matter. 

A letter from J. E. Defebaugh, secretary of the Reci- 
procal Demurrage Convention, was read, detailing action 
of the special committee in placing action of convention 
before President Roosevelt, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and its probable submission to Congress. No 
action being necessary, the letter was received and filed. 

Letter of invitation and circular from E. F. Perry, 
secretary of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, requesting that the club send two delegates 
to the convention, which meets at the Willard hotel in 
Washington, D. C., March 6 and 7, were received, and, 
on motion, the request for delegates was complied with 
and the chair appointed Chester F. Koen and H. 
Wiborg. A number of the members of the National asso- 
ciation, of this city, will attend also. 

A vigorous campaign on the insurance question will 
be inaugurated, and, in order to get quick action, Presi- 
dent Moffett placed F. Koen at the head of the 
committee. 

The question of all questions, ‘‘Inspection,’’ was 
taken up, and, after much diseussion, on motion, it was 
made a special order for the meeting in March. 

B. F. Dulweber sprung a momentous subject in calling 
attention to the practice of the railroads furnishing cars 
of the gondola or flat description for shipments of lum- 
ber instead of box or other covered cars. An incident 
was cited showing the heavy increase in weight in cars 
loaded with lumber, and being subjected to rain and 
snow in transit. A case was cited of a car, loaded with 
inch chestnut at a point in the state, which weighed 
54,000 pounds. After being in transit about thirty days 
in the rainy season, the weigher at the yards billed it 
as 60,000 pounds, to which the consignee demurred. The 
obliging railroad man said: ‘‘ Well, we’ll have it weighed 
again,’’ which was done, and the weight was 66,200 
pounds, and, after an argument, a compromise was ef- 
fected at 64,200 pounds. As the original weight was 
54,000 pounds, the consignee paid freight on 10,200 
pounds of water or moisture, which he did not even get. 

A member stated that he was so glad to get cars of 
any kind to make his shipments, that he was willing to 
assume the moisture absorption in order to keep business 

oing. 

‘ a decided to take the matter up with E. E. Wil- 
liamson, commissioner of the Receivers’ and Shipper’s 
Association, and try to arrive at some equitable adjust- 
ment with the railroads. 


9? 


EASTERN TIMBER LAND SALE. 

CLirTon, N. Y., Feb. 1—W. D. Streeter has conveyed 
to the Webster Lumber Company 6,600 acres of timber 
land, including a 10-acre mill site and also sixteen 
buildings. This sale was made through Frank B. 
Mitchell, a timber land buyer and seller, of Boston, 
Mass. 
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WOLVERINE RETAILERS IN FORCE AT DETROIT CONFERENCE. 





Annual Addresses Show a Prosperous Twelvemonth — Plain Talk.on Timely Topics—Co-operation by Sister 
Organizations—National Reciprocal Demurrage Indorsed—A Record in Attendance—Entertain- 
Scale—Traveling Salesmen in Contemporary Convention. 


ments on a Generous 


Derroit, Micu., Feb. 5.—The retail lumber dealers 


of Michigan are again in convention assembled. The 
conditions for this year’s meeting are excellent. The 


weather is sharp, clear and bracing, and Secretary 
Holmes has provided a program well up to the Michi- 
gan standard. This year’s meeting is being held at 
the Wayne hotel and the hundreds of arrivals of the 
morning soon thronged the corridors today. The trav- 
eling men are here in large numbers helping to make 
the occasion one of conviviality and cheer for their 
friends of the retail lumber yards of the Wolverine 
state. This is one of the long suits of the Michigan 
traveling man. 

The first day indicated that the retailers are this 
year taking an interest in the meetings livelier than 
ever before. The average of attendance at the formal 
sessions is above that of other years, a fact that is 
gratifying to the speakers who are participating in 
the program and to the officers of the association. 

The first session of the association opened shortly 
after 10 a. m. in the Sun parlor of the Wayne hotel. 
A committee consisting of I. J. Cook, of Fowlerville, 
president of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association; Fred J. Robinson, of Detroit, president of 
the Detroit district association, and W. P. Vivian, of 
Detroit, president of the Michigan Association of the 
Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, escorted 
to the room Mayor William B. Thompson, of Detroit, 
who delivered the address of welcome. He declared 
he was delighted to welcome the retail lumbermen of 
Michigan to Detroit and referred to the prominent 
part Detroit has played in the lumber industry. He 
said he had applied to his secretary for the key to 
the city but found that Secretary Holmes had ab- 
stracted it and that it already was in the possesion of 
the lumbermen. He hoped the lumbermen were sus- 
taining the reputation they have made for having a 
good time. 

President Cook responded and then presented his 
annual report, which was as follows: 


The President’s Address. 


It is fitting at this time that we take a view of the last 
year as regards our association, its work and the busiuess 


it represents; also dare to go forward in plans for our 
future, being guided as much as we can by our past 
experiences. 


To me the social features of our association have been a 
great pleasure, as well as the knowledge and other benefits 
received. I love to meet the officers, members, wholesalers, 
manufacturers and traveling salesmen as we do at our an- 
nual meetings, taking their right hands and the good fellow- 
ship that always goes with it. 

There is one whom we all miss at our eighteenth annual 
convention—President Joseph Myles, who passed on to the 
unknown world June 15, 1906. We mourn his loss, not only 
as an association but individually. Undoubtedly there is not 
a member who did not know him. He was always so active 
and helpful in making our association what it is today. We 
cherish his memory in our hearts, and may we emulate his 
many virtues. 

We congratulate the lumber dealers of Michigan upon hav- 
ing shared bountifully in the great prosperity of the year 
just closed and upon the present good outlook for 1907. 
While the percent profit to the average dealer has been mod- 
est the sales have been large and the advance in price caused 
thereby has swelled the returns materially. 

I think that you will agree with me when you have heard 
the secretary's report that your officers have been doing their 
best to advance the interests of our association. 

Lumber Trust Talk. 

The attitude of the courts, law makers (sometimes I think 
for political reasons) and the general public toward business 
organizations of all kinds has made your directors feel that 
we should move cautiously, for no matter what we thought 
was right we were determined to keep well within the law 
as interpreted. It is an age of organization and we are 
organized for our benefit, to be sure, but for only good and 
high motives, not as a “trust” as has been charged occa- 
sionally by people who misunderstood or do not want to 
understand our association. I might call your attention 
here to the speech Senator Kittridge made recently in the 
United States Senate, claiming that lumber had advanced 
from 50 to 500 percent, and that of all trusts the lumber 
trust was greatest, being with us from the cradle to the 
grave etc. 

Lumber is high, to be sure, but no higher than other com- 
modities, comparatively, and some are even higher: but are 
there not good reasons for lumber being high? It is not 
only the general prosperity and great demand but particu- 
larly the timber supply. Iron and copper have advanced 
and continue to do so, notwithstanding the earth is full of 
them, so to speak, and more can be had for the uncovering, 
but with timber there is only what we have in sight, and 
people owning it appreciate that it is worth something and 
are not giving it away. The increase in wages paid, in- 
creased freight charges necessitated by long hauls, added to 
high priced stumpage readily account for the advance in 
lumber values. 

Transportation. 


The car shortage has in my opinion had a tendency to in 
crease prices somewhat by holding back shipments and dis- 
couraging production. While this may have been a bene- 
fit to some lumbermen it has been a serious loss to the 
great majority. Were this not so I don’t think lumbermen 
would be making the howl they have about car shortage. 
Here is where the railroads are coming in for their share 
of condemnation, another case of too much prosperity, 
and yet where is the individual who does not want even more 
prosperity, never satisfied? It is good that we are not; 
presume that is why we progress. I am not interested in 
railroads, very sorry to say, but my sympathy is more with 
them in the car shortage problem than it was before I in- 
vestigated the reasons for it. Admitting that their rates 
are profitable, I think it fair to grant they are anxious to 
do all the business that they can. Possibly they can be 
shown where their management can be improved and more 
ears moved, and with greater dispatch. Many of us looked 
for prosperity, but not so much as we have been getting, 
and I think that is the trouble with the railroads. Busi- 


ness increased 100 percent and the equipment to take care 
It is their duty to get busy and 
cars, 


of it possibly 20 percent. 


increase their terminals, sidings, locomotives, and 








help if they can get it, and I believe they will if people will 
use some other argument than government ownership of 
railroads. I guess it takes money to build railroads— 
some, anyway, and unless they can sell their stocks or bonds 
I don’t see how they can go forward with all these needed 
improvements and construction. Now if you lumbermen 
have all the money you are reported to have you could 
handle some of these investments when offered, but I don’t 
think you ever would if you thought the government was 
going to step in and gobble up the whole outfit at any old 
price a bunch of politicians, honest as they are, saw fit 
to place on the property. 
Finances and Membership. 


I think this a good time to advise you not to get excited 
when you hear the report on finances. It is a swell report— 
I mean the expenditures have been swell—but, believe me, 
the secretary has not been blowing this money but spending 
it judiciously and with the indorsement of your board of 
directors. You know it takes money to do business and 
your secretary as well as your directors believes in doing 
business, and trust you will feel the work has been 
efficient. 

I want to give a rap at the many retail dealers in the 
state who are so narrow minded or miserly that they are 
both willing and anxious to enjoy the benefits this associa- 
tion affords them without giving the benefit of their mem- 
bership, attendance or the modest annual dues of $10 a 
year when they are cheap at $20. I can say only, “Lord, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 

Poachers. 

Then worst of all, for they should know better, are the 
dealers who poach upon another, cut a legitimate price and 
ship into another's territory. I hope the secretary’s office 
will not hear any more of this kind of business. To obviate 
this most unhappy method and unchristianlike spirit was 
one of the main objects for which this association was 
formed and is being maintained. 

The wholesalers and manufacturers can be awfully good 
when they want to be, but they sometimes forget good 
trade ethics and do not do as they would like to be done by. 
They ship a car ov more to a consumer in towns where 
reliable and good dealers are carrying a stock and trying 
to make a modest living. It goes without saying in all lines 
of trade that a wholesaler or manufacturer selling direct to 
consumers is not entitled to trade from dealers, and why 
shouldn’t good dealers everywhere ‘“‘cut out” this kind of 
people? 

Legal Status. 

I recommend the indorsement of Mr. Harlow’s (secretary 
of Mississippi dealers’ association) plan of association work, 
which will be up for your consideration but with some 
changes, those recommended in the opinion by Messrs. Cor- 
liss, Leete and Joslyn, of Detroit. We should be conserva- 
tive in all we do along this line. It is the most important 
work in our hands, and while we want effective methods we 
do not want to commit an act that will leave any room for 
doubting our desire to be good, law abiding citizens. 

I recommend that this association do everything reason- 
able and just to increase its influence and effectiveness. We 
cannot stand still, we must go forward. We do not want 
something for nothing, only a fair opportunity to receive a 
fair remuneration for the labor and money invested in our 
business, also the just treatment we are entitled to re- 
ceive from manufacturers and wholesalers, and in this we 
should be determined. 

Wishing you all health, happiness and prosperity for the 
new year, gentlemen, I thank you. 


Secretary Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, presented 
the following annual report: 


Secretary’s Report. 


In making this, my sixth and final report of the work 
of this association during the year 1906, I look back over 
the last six years’ work with feelings of satisfaction and 
pleasure for the reasons, first, that we have accom- 
plished a splendid work that, if continued along the lines 
that have been roughed out, the Michigan association of 
lumber dealers must come to be one of the strongest 
trade organizations in this state. 

The satisfaction that comes to me personally is that it 
has been my lot to assist in my humble way in bringing 
this condition of affairs to pass. The real, true, pioneer 
work of this association may well be said to have been 
accomplished during the last six years. The Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association never occupied so 
strong a position among the lumber dealers of this coun- 
try as it does today. Is it to be wondered at that your 
officers are satisfied? And the pleasure to be gleaned by 
all of us, particularly your secretary, is the fact that 
there has been such a hearty spirit of coéperation and 
steadfast fidelity in support of those whom you have 
placed in charge of your affairs that it was a pleasant 
duty to carry out the intentions of this and other offices. 
Your attention will be called later to the number of 
communications, cases handled and other matters of 
routine interest. 

Membership. 

Our records show that February 1, 1906, we had 160 
active members, since which time 8 have withdrawn 
for various reasons, principally for non-payment of dues; 
26 have taken out memberships. which shows a net gain 
in the active membership of 18 members and makes a 
total at this time of 178 active members. On the hon- 
orary or advertising list there has been a net gain of 
5 members, which, added to the 74 reported February, 
1906, shows 79 advertising members on our rolls at this 
time, a healthful growth in our membership which cer- 
tainly should please every member in the association. 

We have handled out of the office 7,836 communications, 
have adjusted satisfactorily 102 reports, have acted in 
many cases for our advertising members with evidently 
good results to them. ; 

There have been five meetings of the board of directors 
during the last year, which is something of an indica 
tion of the amount of business that has been presented 
for consideration during the year. 

Legal Status. 

I wish particularly to call your attention to the fact 
that because of the atmosphere of antitrust agitation 
that seems to exist throughout this country it has been 
necessary to keep in close personal touch with the other 
associations to devise ways and means to meet the new 
conditions and to satisfy the public that these associa- 
tions have but one purpose, and that the -most high and 
laudable possible for a trade organization to hold, viz., 
keeping trade in the proper channels. This has meant a 
considerable extraordinary expense, caused by your di- 
rectors and the secretary meeting with the other associa- 
tions and conferring with them as to the best course to 
pursue to retain the confidence of the judiciary and the 
common people. It might well be said at this point that 
this work was started largely because several associa- 
tions which were members of the Lumber Secretaries’ 
Bureau of Information withdrew therefrom on the ground 


that it was unsafe to continue their membership in the 
organization with some of the associations affiliated at 
the time these associations. through their representa- 
tives, withdrew (because they had lost control of the 
Bureau), and the reasons given no doubt were well 
grounded, as those who remained in the bureau organiza- 
tion were determined that some results must come from 
the organization; that if we were an illegal association, 
doing things that were unlawful, it was high time this 
was determined and settled. 

As a new means devised to protect our members from 
unscrupulous poaching, and from one another, that the 
secretaries who had these thoughts and who acted ac- 
cordingly were well grounded is best proven by the fol- 
lowing facts: The Mississippi association, acting under 
the rules made and laid down, and which were agreeable 
to the withdrawing associations, were investigated by the 
Mississippi state legislature. When the Mississippi as- 
sociation met this investigation by abandoning the old, 
ambiguous, uncertain rules under which they were oper- 
ating and having adopted the newer constitution and 
bylaws were declared to be within the laws by the legis- 
lative committees, the investigation of said association 
as an antitrust association was ordered dropped and they 
have been operating during the last year and one-half 
under the provisions of the new constitution and by- 
laws, and have been successful beyond expectation, and 
are satisfied that they are fully within their legal rights. 

Your board of directors no doubt will during this ses- 
sion have some amendments to your present constitution 
and bylaws to present with the idea that we may join 
in this movement and take the advanced ground ‘our 
sister associations are already doing. This association 
has been represented at all of the conferences held in 
Chicago bearing upon the great questions of the day— 
car shortage, railroad rate legislation and the Lumber 
Secretaries’ Bureau of Information meetings—reports of 
which were filed with the board of directors. 


An Official Bulletin. 


As the outgoing secretary I feel that you will pardon 
me if I make a few suggestions, with the trust that they 
may be heeded, and that in so doing the work of this 
association may be advanced and strengthened. First, 
it seems to me that this association should have some 
regular communication by bulletin or paper with each 
and every one of its members. It can’t help but be in- 
teresting and would go a great way toward cementing 
the bonds that are keeping us united in the work that 
we have to do as an organization. 


Annual Convention Date. 


Next, is it necessary to hold your conventions in the 
winter time? Would it not be equally as feasible to have 
the convention during the midsummer days? Much can 
be said of the convenience, pleasure, instruction and 
ease with which such a convention might be handled. 
There are trade associations, notably the hardware 
dealers of the country, which have their annual conventions 
in the summer time; this we know. Have talked with 
some of the members who object to the plan, saying 
that the dealer can leave his business better during Jan- 
vary than at any other time in the year. I hold this is 
not altogether true. My own experience, covering thirty 
years, warrants me in saying that there is a time during 
the summer months when trade drops off sufficiently to 
permit a dealer to absent himself from his business for 
a period of three or four days. 

Secretary’s Field Work; Mutual Insurance. 


I would suggest further that your new secretary be 
equipped with authority to cover this state and visit not 
only the members of this association to encourage them 
in the work but also and particularly the non-member 
to see if such dealers can be induced to become members 
of this association. Correspondence and sending others 
who have only a halfhearted interest in the matter will 
not -produce the results. It is up to the secretary or some 
other person who may be engaged and he should devote 
his entire time to this proposition. 

Then I would recommend that another effort be put 
forward to organize a lumbermen’s mutual fire insurance 
association. It was my ambition to have brought this 
to pass before giving up this office, but many things 
have seemed to conspire against such results; still, the 
rudimentary work has been done and if the matter is 
taken up promptly at this time by appointing a good, 
strong committee there is no doubt that a successful 
association can be built up. With the two it will be an 
easy. matter to maintain an office in keeping with the 
association to engage competent help and pay a suitable 
compensation therefor. 

Your secretary has visited many parts of this state in 
straightening out difficulties that have arisen in sustain- 
ing the different district associations in retaining their 
organizations and many other matters that have been 
brought before your board of directors, and has to report 
that the work in each case has been successful, and it is 
for this reason that I so heartily urge on you the neces- 
sity of good field work in extending the membership of 
this association, 

An Honored Deceased President. 

Shortly after our annual convention of 1906 our presi- 
dent, Mr. Joseph Myles, was called to his reward, after 
a long illness that he bore cheerfully and uncomplainingly. 
It surely is the duty of this association to take suitable 
action to show their appreciation of the splendid work 
performed by our late president. Early and late, in 
season and out, he at all times carried the flag of this 
association from its earliest organization, and to him 
probably more than any other one man do we owe the 
strong growth of this association. He was loved and 
respected by every one of his companions and his wisdom 
and judgment were so well thought of that he was con- 
stantly sought to advise with concerning not only the 
matters of this association but others of a more personal 
and direct interest to each individual, and he never failed 
his friends. 

Valedictory. 

In closing my last report to you I do it with feelings of 
sincere regret, and it is only fair that my reasons for 
giving up the office should be advanced in this connec- 
tion. I must say that my relations with the board of 
directors and members have been with one exception 
singularly happy and harmonious. We have all of us, 
members and officers, been guided by the one strong 
motive of the best welfare of this association and as a 
natura] consequence have made fairly good progress, but 
the duties of the office because of this progress have be- 
come of such a nature that naturally it calls practically 
for the entire time and attention of the secretary. This 
is more than I feel I can afford to do. 

During the last two years I have felt we were ap- 
proaching this point gradually and believe now is the 
time to select somé competent person, pay him good 
compensation and demand faithful and efficient perform- 
ance of all duties of the office, and, as has been said 
before, this can be done only by giving up all of the 
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time, and this I cannot afford to do any longer. I feel 
that my associate and myself have made sacrifice enough 
for the good of the cause and it is now up to some other 
person to step in and carry the load. 

It is not an impossible task and I assure you, gentle- 
men, that it will be my pleasure to aid, advise and coach 
whomever you select as my successor and always with the 
earnest desire of advancing the work of this association. 

I wish to thank the officers and each and every member 
of this association for the cordial and loyal support that 
has been at all times given me. 


Committees Appointed. 

President Cook announced the appointment of the 

following committees for the convention: 
Finance Committee. 

George W. Ross, Detroit. 

kh. E. Hartwick, Jackson, 

W. C. Brown, Lansing. 

Nominating Committee. 

Carroll F. Sweet, Grand Rapids. 

S. B. Gorham, Tonia. 

Charles Weeks, Detroit. 

Committee on Resolutions. 

©. W. Restrick, Detroit. 

Db. M. Baker, Adrian. 

E. P. Keep, Tekonsha. 

Committee on Constitution and By-Laws. 

Board of directors. 

Charles L. Johnson, of Castalia, Ohio., presented the 
following paper on ‘‘The Marketing of Portland 
Cement,’’ which has become an important factor in the 
business of the retail lumber dealers of Michigan and 
other states: 


Portland Cement—Its Future. 


I assure you it is a great pleasure for me to be here and 
to meet so many of you that are interested in Portland 
cement. We are on the verge of a woodless age, and cement 
is rapidly taking the place of wood all over the world. In 
the history of Germany you will find that when the forests 
began to disappear the manufacture of Portland cement com- 
menced to increase. The excessive price of lumber, owing 
to the disappearance of forests in every state, has naturally 
made the cement industry a very prominent one, and it is 
merely in its infancy. 

Last year 190 plants manufactured 42,000,000 barrels of 
Portland cement in this country, and it is expected that in 
1907 50,000,000 barrels will be produced and used very 
easily. This is really a remarkable stride in the manufac- 
ture of Portland cement. The capitalization of these plants 
is between $110,000,000 and $125,000,000; this does not 
include the outstanding bonds. 

When you come to go back over the history of the manu- 
facture of Portland cement in this country you will find that 
in 1886 there were but 150,000 barrels manufactured. There 
were only three plants in the Lehigh valley district and one 
in the west of very small capacity. 

Michigan bas the honor of having the first Portland 
cement plant in the west. In 1872 a plant was established 
at Kalamazoo, Mich., but it was not successful, due to the 
fact that there was a scarcity of the raw material and also 
to the high cost of labor and fuel. Along in the early ’90s 
a few plants were established in your state and today there 
are fourteen plants, of which twelve will be in operation in 
the spring. The great difficulty in the state of Michigan 
with the Portland cement business is that it has been over- 
capitalized, and in many cases the promoters have made the 
money instead of the stockholders. Some of the plants had 
an excessive amount of bonds, a large amount of preferred 
stock and a large amount of common stock. You will find 
that many citizens in your state have been fleeced of their 
money. This is altogether wrong, but nevertheless the fact 
remains that the manufacture of Portland cement is a 
profitable one if managed properly. It is to be hoped that 
this coming year will not see any failures in the Portland 
cement business in the state of Michigan or any of the 
plants shut down. Other parts of the country have suffered 
through the promoters, but Michigan seems to have been a 
center for operations of that kind. 

I am not going into any details whatever as to the manu- 
facture of Portland cement, you are all too well acquainted 
with it, and I will confine my remarks exclusively to the 
marketing of Portland cement, to which subject I was as- 
signed by your secretary. 

Sells to the Dealer Only. 

I have stood alone in the Western Association of Cement 
Manufacturers and fought the battles of the dealers single 
handed and have gone on record time and time again as 
being the only man willing to acknowledge that he sold his 
product strictly to the dealer and never to the contractor. 
The manufacturers of Portland cement all admit it is a 
much better policy to do business with the dealer than with 
the contractor; and it is true that all the Portland cement 
companies in the United States are confining their sales 
strictly to the dealers to the extent of 75 or 8O percent of 
their production. They claim they cannot dispose of their 
entire output to the dealer, and therefore have to hunt up 
contractors, or rather contractors hunt them up. 

Now as to the purchasing of Portland cement, this is a 
matter of common sense and good judgment. If you make 
a contract with a Portland cement manufacturer at a certain 
specified price for your warehouse requirements and a few 
months after the contract is made the market goes to pieces 
you will find you are going to be a loser or throw yourself 
upon the generosity of the cement manufacturer. If you 
have a_ specified contract for a specified amount in some 
specified work then it is all right; you are protected and 
the manufacturer is protected, but for your warehouse re- 
quirements it is generally policy to buy at the market prices. 


Fails as a Prophet. 

I used to claim to be a prophet, but I have been such an 
utter failure regarding the market conditions for six or 
seven months ahead that I have given it up. This year looks 
like an excellent season; I do not think that prices are going 
to be extraordinarily high, but they are going to be right. 
The manufacturer intends to make money and the dealer 
intends to make money. The country is crowded with work 
of all kinds and I do not think there is going to be enough 
cement to go around and take care of the requirements. 

I have one more suggestion to make before I close, and that 
is that when a salesman calls at your office representing a 
Portland cement manufacturer be frank with him and ex- 
plain the situation in your city; tell him the number of 
brands that you are handling; tell him what other dealers 
are handling in your city. There is nothing like being 
frank with the salesman, because if you give him any wrong 
information he is bound to find it out, as he will call on 
the rest of the trade, and the salesman as a rule is in sym- 
pathy with the dealer and will assist him all he can. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 

Tuesday night the convention held a highly interest- 
ing session and listened to three good talks on practical 
subjects, illustrated with stereopticon views. C. N. 
Smith, of Detroit, delivered an tnteresting address on 
business systems, illustrating his remarks with sample 
forms which were displayed on the white screen. The 


talk was further enlivened by cartoons of well known 
lumbermen in attendance at the convention. 
Forestry in Michigan. 

Carl E. Schmidt, of Detroit, discussed ‘‘How For- 
estry in Michigan Looks to a Business Man.’’ 

Michigan must be reforested. Farmers, lumbermen 
and fires have devastated it completely. Lumbering firms 
are now moving elsewhere at the rate of fifty a year. In 
1906 Michigan had 368 forest fires, in which $460,000 worth 
of property was destroyed. In keeping down these losses 
only $2,330 was expended and that grudgingly, and yet all 
lumbermen know that one of the most vital essentials to 
the welfare of any productive region is the preservation 
of its forests. 

Country Will Be Treeless in Twenty Years. 

At the present rate of devastation the United States 
will be treeless within twenty years, and the only 
adequate means of offsetting this result is to follow the 
three lines I have described. Bills will soon be intro- 
duced into the legislature covering the last two points, 
and the first is most vital to the success of the others. 

Mr. Schmidt declared that waste lands in the north- 
ern part of the state which lumbermen owners have 
allowed to go for delinquent taxes after disposing of 
the timber, are costing the state every year $150,000, 
when in reality the property is not worth 50 cents an 
acre for farming purposes. He continued: 


This $160,000 is pure wasted money. These lands should 
be reforested, that is all. By personal experiments 
find that apple trees will thrive perfectly in this same 
shifty, sandy ground. My apple trees near Au Sable 
grow three feet every year, which is much better than 
any orchards in lower Michigan. Cedar also thrives 
and trees are positively the only thing that the ground 
will produce. Why expend $160,000 every year when this 
land may be made productive? 

f Pleads for Reforesting Waste Lands. 

The capital invested in lumbering enterprises in Michi- 
gan in 1890 was $125,000,000. This amount has shrunk 
until today the invested capital is not more than $50,000,- 
000. Even this is growing less. The time has come when 
Michigan people should be interested in Michigan, and 
one of the most urgent problems today is the reforesting 
of waste lands. 


A Practical Forester Talks. 

Prof. Filibert Roth, forestry expert at the University 
of Michigan delivered an earnest address in support of 
what Mr. Schmidt had said. He demonstrated by ster- 
eopticon views the success that had been achieved in 
Europe in the matter of practical forestry. Professor 
Roth was not gentle in the choice of his adjectives in 
condemnation of the timber and stone act and other 
legislation which he held accountable in part for the 
devastation of American forests. He pointed out the 
injustice of the present system by which the timber 
owner is assessed every year the same as the farmer, 
although the farmer realizes a crop once a year while 
the lumbermen’s crop is available but once in a gen- 
eration. 

The entire evening was voted one of the most helpful 
and entertaining enjoyed by the association. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

The Wednesday morning session was called to order 
promptly at 10 a. m. in the Sun parlor of the Wayne. 
There was a good attendance. Following the ‘‘refor- 
estation evening’’ of the night before, Secretary 
Holmes offered the following resolution, which was en- 
thusiastically adopted: 


WHEREAS, We, the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, in convention assembled, are deeply impressed 
with the unsatisfactory conditions concerning the timber 
supply of the people of our state. It is with apprehension 
that we note the rapid diminution of our lumber industry, 
the increasing scarcity of our home supply and the conse- 
quent upward tendency of values, the enormous drain on our 
people in a costly timber import. We also note with regret 
the wasteful destruction of the remnants of our forests by 
the ravages of fire and the unsatisfactory and unbusiness- 
like management of areas of pine lands notably those having 
come to the state as delinquent tax lands. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion heartily desire to urge upon our legislature the enact- 
ment of appropriate legislation for the betterment of these 
conditions, notably for a thorough protection of forest and 
eutover lands, a businesslike treatment of all state lands, 
particularly those unsuited to agriculture, and such legisla- 
tion as will encourage private enterprise in reforestation 
and other improvements, and further 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to send a cer- 
tified copy of these resolutions to the members of the state 
legislature, and be it further 

Resolved, That every member of this association is hereby 
pledged to use his influence with his own representative and 
senator to the end that the necessary legislaticn shall be 


enacted. 
Advocates Mutual Insurance. 


J. Elam Artz, of Dayton, Ohio, brought the greetings 
of the Union Association of Lumber Dealers.and read a 
paper on ‘‘Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance.’’ Mr, 
Artz is chairman of the committee appointed by the 
Union association to investigate the matter of mutual 
insurance. He said: 


At the convention of the Union Association of Lumber 
Dealers in Cleveland in January, 1906, there was ap- 
pointed a committee on insurance under a resolution pro- 
viding that “It would investigate as to the advisability 
of forming a mutual fire insurance company for the 
members of the association only.” 

In the line of this investigation we wrote to the sec- 
retaries of the other retail lumber associations asking 
about their insurance departments. The answer from 
your worthy secretary was to the effect that you, too, 
were engaged in a similar effort, and the suggestion was 
made that we might work in conjunction. 


Insurance Had Been Sidetracked. 

In the course of the correspondence it developed that 
you had made little progress for a very excellent reason, 
as given in one of his letters: ‘‘There has been such a 
rush of business—everybody so engaged and taken up 
with the idea of grabbing his full share—that the insur- 
ance business has been practically sidetracked.” 

Let me remark in passing that in ignoring the mutual 
insurance question you are overlooking one of the most 
promising sources of profit. 

It was about this time that your Mr. Holmes wrote 
me asking that I accept a place on your program. We 
had not gone very deep in the matter when we discov- 
ered that both the old time or stock companies and the 
mutuals gave us clearly to understand that the field was 
already well covered and, said the eastern mutuals, ‘‘Are 
we not paying you from 20 to 30 percent in dividends?”’ 


Mutual Net Members Big Percent. 

At first glance that would seem true and sufficient, but 
when we found other lumber associations with good in- 
surance departments, netting their members from 40 to 
60 percent, we could see no good reason why we should 
not do the same. We did find on further investigation 
that our own association could hardly at the beginning 
muster enough insurance to make the project immediately 
successful, and we suggested the advisability of uniting 
our forces with other similar associations, and at our 
convention last month at Cincinnati the committee was 
continued with instructions to work in connection with 
our secretary and other lumber association secretaries 
along the lines suggested. 

I fear, however, that I am getting my cart before the 
horse, and before going further I should give you some 
of the results of our investigations. I remember that 
your committee had prepared and distributed a list of 
questions on which you will have a report. Our éommit- 
tee felt that they had already a large part of the in- 
formation you were seeking, so sent out only two ques- 
tions: 

First, How much lumber mutual insurance have you 
now; second, How much would you consider taking in a 
mutual company for members only? 


Some Mutual Figures. 

These cards were sent out on December 12, 1906. The 
committee is to blame for not having given the members 
more and better time to consider the questions—and 
December, with its inventory and holiday duties, was not 
a good time to get their attention—so that from 300 cards 
sent out eighty replies were received. The mutual insur- 
ance in force amounted to $753,200 and additional insur- 
ance offered amounted to $134,000. The committee felt 
that we were safe in estimating if eighty out of 300, or 
practically 26 percent, would use $134,000, at least $400,- 
000 could be depended upon for immediate insurance if 
the matter could be properly presented. This is not 
enough, perhaps, for us to work upon alone, but enough 
to make a very respectable showing in conjunction with 
other associations. 

It may interest you to know something of the status 
of mutual insurance—its cost and its possible profits. One 
of the first points the established companies call to your 
attention is the conflagration hazard and, like the boogy 
man of nursery days, it scares you until you become bet- 
ter acquainted. 

With one exception all conflagrations in large cities, as 
far as we know of personally, have occurred in the mer- 
eantile sections, as at Chicago, Boston, Waterbury, 
Conn.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Baltimore, Patterson, N. J., 
and San Francisco. The one lumber conflagration of 
recent years was at Ottawa, Canada. 

A lumber insurance company by the nature of its busi- 
ness has no occasion to go into the mercantile sections; 
land is too valuable for lumbermen to stay long in these 
parts, and they are forced by the bulky nature of their 
wares to seek more open and cheaper quarters. 

Then, too, the business of the lumber dealer is for new 
buildings, and he naturally moves out with the growth 
of the city. 

Furthermore, lumber mutuals have wisely adhered to 
the lines of 1,000 to 3,000, so that with scattered and 
low risks there is really no danger from conflagrations. 

The only point at which there could be any hazard 
would be in wholesale districts; but as this is to be for 
retailers only, that point ceases to be worthy of con- 
sideration. 

No Longer an Experiment. 

Mutual lumber insurance is no longer an experiment— 
the pioneer work has been done and it is now an exact 
science, so to speak, calling simply for honesty and com- 
mon sense. No one has a patent on it, nor is there any 
reason why another should not succeed. The records are 
open for our guidance, and we have but to keep our 
eyes open. 

Experience has proved that the very men that are now 
your successful association secretaries are fitted to take 
up this insurance work—the fact being that the work 
calls for exactly the same qualifications and care for 
detail. Given the necessary trained assistance to handle 
the clerical work, a successful lumber secretary soon 
becomes a successful insurance man, with the added 
advantage that he is not so iikely to forget that it is for 
“mutual” benefit. 

A Good Argument for Mutual Insurance. 

As to the cost of old line or stock company we turn 
to book of “The Spectator Company,” a _ recognized 
authority on fire insurance. Taking the record of 158 
stock companies to 1905, the loss ratio was 57 91-100 per- 
cent, 10 percent of which was for conflagrations, and the 
expense 35 40-100 (18 11-100 percent, or practically oné- 
half going for commission alone). In spite of that 
expense the stock companies paid an average of 11 28-100 
percent on their capital stock to their stockholders and 
put 5 41-100 into the undivided profits accounts, to be 
later on converted into the profits of the stockholders. 

We must not overlook the fact that the money to pay 
losses comes from the ones who pay the premiums, so 
that what we want is a method that will save to us as 
much as possible of the difference between the premium 
and money paid out for losses. 


Lumber Not a Big Hazard. 

Do not overlook the fact that in the comparison cited 
above we were taking in all lines of business, and it is 
a proved fact that lumber is not a big hazard and lum- 
bermen have for years paid for the losses of other lines 
of business more hazardous. 

Against the record of the stock companies let us note 
the advantages of mutual organizations. 

They employ no local agents, cutting off at once the 
18 11-100 percent spent by the stock companies for com- 
mission. 

There need be no conflagration hazard, saving fully 
10 percent, to which we add 11 28-100 paid to stockhold- 
ers and the 5 41-100 put to profits account, and the 
mutual has to start the advantage of the stock company 
in 45 percent—and this in the face of the salaries and 
perquisites, such as we lumbermen could hardly expect 
to earn or pay. 

I hardly know what I can add to convince you that 
the lumbermen’s mutual fire insurance companies are 
not only safe and profitable, but desirable. 

I should not close without saying something of the 
character of the adjustments you get from mutual as 
against stock companies. You deal with men in your 
own line who know values and are conversant with your 
business and more inclined to apply the golden rule, 
knowing that fair and square adjustments are the best 
advertisements. 

Out of my own experience I can say that the mutual 
is the first to pay and always most liberal, hence most 
worthy of your confidence and support. 


Mutuals Hold Members in Line. 


I should not have done the subject justice had I failed 
to touch on one more fact. These associations that have 
insurance for members only seem to grow and hold their 
members in a way that no other associations do. A. L. 
Porter, of the Western association, writes that “It is 
almost impossible to keep our membership intact without 
mutual insurance, which is the cohesive element that 
cements the organization.”’ 

Mr. Hollis, of the Northwestern, has repeatedly said 
that no one ,thing has contributed so much to fheir 
growth and enthusiasm as their insurance department. 
Paul Lachmund, of the Wisconsin Lumber Dealers’ Fire 
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Insurance Association, is here and can speak to you out 
of his actual experiences. 

yentlemen, I thank you for your patient attention. 

Mr. Artz presented figures showing insurance in force 
and dividends paid by various association companies. 
In reply to a question by E. E. Hartwick, of Jackson, 
Mr. Artz said that the policy of the eastern mutual 
companies was to insure planing mills, but the general 
practice of the western association companies was not 
to do so. 

Help Growth of Associations. 


Paul Lachmund, of Milwaukee, Wis., secretary of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, gave 
some interesting figures relating to the success of the 
Wisconsin company and its affiliated company. He 
strongly urged the Michigan association to unite with 
the Union association or some other association in the 
formation of a mutual insurance company. He referred 
to its cohesive value in increasing and holding the 
mémbership of the ordinary lumber association. He 
declared there was no reason why the effect in Michi- 
gan would not be the same. 

The discussion which followed was instructive and 
was led by Mr. Artz and Secretary Lachmund. Mr. 
Lachmund was disposed to advise the mutuals to avoid 
insurance of planing mills and of yards closer than 100 
feet to planing mills. 

H. C. Scearce, secretary of the Indiana Retail Lum- 


ber Dealers’ Association, was called on. He expressed. 


the belief that a mutual insurance company affiliated 
with the association would promote the membership of 
the latter. 


Robert Lake on Railroad Situation. 


Robert Lake, of Jackson, discussed from the stand- 
point of the retail lumber dealer ‘‘ Railroads, Car Serv- 
ice and Railroad Methods.’’ Mr. Lake presented the 
following paper: 

I assure you that I feel highly complimented to have 
been invited to come here today and take part in the 
discussion of a subject in which we, as commodity ship- 
pers, are deeply interested, and I desire to extend to you 
all my sincere thanks for the honor conferred. The topic 
to be discussed, as I understand from your secretary, 
Arthur L. Holmes, “Railroads, Car Service, Freight 
Charges and Railroad Methods as Viewed by the Retail 
Dealer and the Railroad Man,” is one of not only great 
importance to shippers of commodity freight, but so it is 
to consumers and should be carefully considered, that 
whatever may be secured in the way of relief along the 
line of complaints and remedies suggested—if anything 
at all—will be permanent and lasting. There is so much 
that can be said and there have been so many ideas and 
views advanced, I fear I am hardly capable to do justice 
to the entire topic and therefore will dwell but briefly upon 
such as seem to me to be most important in the light of 
experience. 

Railroads. 


In discussing the subject ‘‘Railroads’’ I desire in the 
outset to be eminently fair, so that the transportation 
companies cannot feel like taking strong exceptions, mak- 
ing the assertion that our claims are altogether one- 
sided, for when one is fair to himself it goes without 
saying he will be fair to the other fellow. 

In this connection, gentlemen, let me say I am talking 
to you as an individual and in no wise interested in any 
railroad corporation from a financial standpoint; there- 
fore, it must not be construed that I am biased in the 
least, but desire to be fair, adding there are always two 
sides to every question. 

Railroads have been, in my mind, of great importance 
and, indeed, have been great factors in the upbuilding of 
this now glorious and prosperous country and should be 
accorded a full measure of praise for so doing. They 
have afforded the opportunity of marketing the harvested 
and manufactured product, but who has been the prin- 
cipal gainer? To my mind the railroads, and in this way: 


A Pertinent Question. 


They received the carrying or freight charges—ac- 
knowledged to be the dividend payer—in addition to 
which at the time of construction or building of nearly 
all of the roads of the country, and for most of the ex- 
tensions, Congress and state legislatures assisted them 
materially in the giving of rights and privileges, together 
with grants, all of which were of great value, and to no 
other corporations outside of the railroads were like 
rights, privileges etc. extended. Then why is it that 
railroads should not serve the people and their interests 
as common carriers and by so doing assist in the further 
development of the country? 

If the railroads carry out their part of the contract, 
implied or otherwise, all well and good; but upon failure 
so to do, then it is that the public has the right, I main- 
tain, to assert itself in the way of requests for relief 
through legislation, provided no better plan is provided 
to adjust matters. Then, too, when the railway officials 
become arbitrary in dealing with patrons, then I am of 
the opinion that the shippers have a right to ask for a 
hearing. that equitable laws be enacted and their inter- 
ests protected along fair business lines. Is not this a 
reasonable proposition? I think so, and assert that when 
the washing and ironing is done railway officials will 
agree with the statement, for if business men, farmers, 
manufacturers, mechanics and laborers are not prosper- 
ous, how can the railroads be prosperous, and there is no 
doubt but vice versa; without the one the other could not 
very well exist, at least not successfully so. It therefore 
becomes us all to meet on one common level of fair, 
reasonable business principles that pending differences 
may be amicably determined. 


Should Get a “Square Deal.” 


In this connection I believe I can state to you—and 
quite positively so—that since the doing away of rebates 
and terminal charges, together with the giving of passes 
ete., the railroads feel generally relieved, as well as being 
greatly pleased in that money will be saved to them. 
It did not appear so when the fight was begun to do 
away with such things, but, like the man who has passed 
through a hard siege of sickness, upon being informed 
by his doctor that he is out of it and is the better for 
having been sick, that he will be a stronger man from 
that time on, so I believe it will be with the railroads; 
they will be stronger for having been compelled to put a 
stop to the abuses referred to, thus giving to the small 
shipper and dealer equal rights and privileges with the 
larger one—in other words, ‘‘a square deal.” 

The thirteen original states of this great country de- 
manded their rights and when not given to them seceded 
and there was war, crowned with victory. I take it there 
will not be any secession at this time, but we can de- 
mand our rights, and I believe the railroads, through 
their officials, will concede them to us when they come 
to understand that all we want is fair treatment, and will 
only meet us in a business way as business men, that 
such may be determined, that there may not be “war,” 
so to speak. We are not looking for war; what we want 


is peace and plenty; however, in the meantime “keep 
your eye on the grand old flag.”’ 


Car Service. 


The matter of car service, or demurrage as it is known 
by many, is a growing proposition, and unless handled 
fairly by the railroads certainly will be more of a dis- 
turbing factor in the transaction of business as time 
goes on than it is today. After many years of experience 
in handling hundreds—yes, thousands—of cars of com- 
modity freight, I am a believer in the right of railroads 
to exercise due supervision over the movement of cars, 
whether loaded or empty, and if loaded that when destina- 
tion is reached and consignee notified of the arrival of 
car and same is placed on company’s team track or con- 
signee’s private siding—if fortunate enough to own or 
lease one—contents should be unloaded within a reasona- 
ble period of time or consignee pay the penalty, which 
penalty ought not to be excessive. 

On the other hand, the railroad companies failing to 
deliver cars at destination within a reasonable limit of 
time, then consignee should have the right to lay claim 
to damages and be paid a reasonable sum of money per 
diem therefor; hence the asking of a settlement of a 
question along lines of reciprocal demurrage. 

Just one word at this juncture in relation to the prompt 
unloading of cars by consignees and prompt handling of 
cars by consignees and prompt handling of empty ones 
by the railroads, either by placing them for loading at 
some nearby point when unloaded or hurrying them to 
some other point where needed for loading of freight 
ready for shipment, letting the car stand empty as short 
a time-as possible, I believe should be insisted upon; 
then every patron of railroads, whether it be seller or 
buyer, as well as the railroads themselves, cannot but 
be surely and certainly benefited. 


Early Car Service History. 


It will not be necessary, I think, for me to enter into 
detail as to car service rules in force today, for you are 
doubtless only too well acquainted with the situation. 
However, I do desire to take you back for a moment to 
the time of the organization of the car service association 
of Michigan, more particularly for comparison purposes. 
In 1888—I think that was the year—the “Michigan Car 
Service Association’”’ was organized, with no legal stand- 
ing whatever—neither has it had since, so far as the 
records disclose—by the bringing together of certain offi- 
cials of the railroads doing business in Michigan, and 
let us see on what basis as to capacity of cars etc. the 
organization was perfected. 

The average capacity of cars then was approximately 
fifteen tons, or 30,000 pounds, and a penalty of $1 a day 
if not unloaded within forty-eight hours was ordered to 
be exacted of consignee as one of the rules as to penal- 
ties; then some time later on a change was made as to 
the unloading period having to do with lumber and coal, 
increasing same to seventy-two hours with an additional 
forty-eight hours’ time to be used as storage privileges, 
or five days all told, with the understanding that after 
the breaking of bulk only forty-eight hours were to be 
allowed for the completing of the unloading of same. 

Then again this plan was done away with and the pres- 
ent one inaugurated, viz., seventy-two hours’ flat time to 
apply on lumber and coal and forty-eight hours on all 
other commodities—except as especially provided by the 
rules—with the addition of the average plan, which plan 
to the casual observer would appear to be about the 
right thing and, to tell the truth, so far as we in Michi- 
gan are concerned, it is not so bad and would be quite 
acceptable were it not for the fact that, instead of our 
having shipments made in cars of 30,000 pounds capacity, 
as in the first instance, or time of organization, they 
come to us in 60,000, 80,000 and 100,000 pounds capacity 
cars, so that while the Car Service association, in its 
way of thinking, has attempted to give us relief, it has 
been slight compared with the increased capacity of cars 
built during the last ten years, together with the con- 
stantly recurring proposition and annoyance of tha 
bunching, together with inadequate switching facilities, 
more particularly at terminals, 


As to the Remedy. 


Now then, gentlemen, what is the remedy and where 
must we look for it? And, mind you, it is quite a prob- 
lem. In this connection please be advised that while 
we are discussing this very important question we must 
so apply our reasoning that the whole country will be 
benefited, for let me say to you that, even though the 
Michigan shippers are feeling seemingly well, at least 
from the railroad companies’ viewpoint, there are sec- 
tions where car service rules as now in force are very 
oppressive; therefore, let us contemplate the doing of 
good for all shippers wherever they’ may be engaged in 
business along the line of assisting in the bringing about 
of remedial legislation, which I believe is the way out— 
legislation that will not be oppressive or unreasonable, 
and it may be, in the way of suggestion, that an arbitra- 
tion plan would be a fairly good proposition. Was it not 
by and through arbitration that the differences growing 
out of the great anthracite coal strike of 1902 were 
adjusted and settled? Yes; and I hope for all time. 

Now then, gentlemen, in all earnestness I do believe 
that if the railroads, when it comes to the settlement of 
very important matters as between shippers and any rule 
or policy of same in vogue, would permit of the coming 
together of shippers interested and certain officials rep- 
resenting the railroads at some appointed time and place, 
to then and there fully discuss the situation, whatever 
it may be and, if possible so to do, decide on what was 
best to be done for everyone concerned, being practically 
on the same lines on which they meet their employees 
to settle any and all differences through a grievance com- 
mittee. In following out such a plan if it be deemed 
practical, in my opinion much stronger relations would 
exist between railroad officials and shippers, resulting in 
a better feeling, which would mean a better understand- 
ing, thereby lessening the opportunities for complaint. 


Advises Committee on Legislation. 


Since the convention of the Michigan legislature for 1907 
I am informed that several bills along lines of the subject 
under discussion here today have been presented and I sug- 
gest that you pass such resolutions before you adjourn as 
will be a declaration in the way of outlining your policy 
and action you propose to take in the matter as well as 
the appointing of a good strong committee, with a man like 
Arthur L. Holmes, your secretary, at its head, to keep in 
touch with committees at Lansing having the bills in charge, 
and at the proper time put up an honorable fight, that we 
may see what can be accomplished for good along lines of 
legislation, so far as our own state goes, not, however, to 
conflict in the least with the er 3 investigation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and report and expected 
special message of the president to Congress. In a word, 
what is done should be along a concerted line of action. 
Also would suggest a working arrangement with committees 
from state associations in other lines of business—shippers 
of commodity freight—also to render all possible support to 
the recently perfected organization known as the National 
Reciprocal Demurrage Association, assisting to bring about 
such legislation as will be fair to all concerned, that existing 
evils (and I believe they can be termed as such) may be 
done away with, the most annoying of which being the one 
man control. 

By this I desire you to be advised that in the judgment of 
a great many eo the manager of every car service 
association is practically an autocrat. He controls the set- 


tlement of all claims and complaints; in a word, as I under- 
stand the situation, his decision is law. For instance, if 


one of you gentiemen has a claim against the Car Service 
association for an overcharge, on account of bunching of 
cars etc., or any reasonable claim, no matter what, you will 
be told to pay amount of demurrage charges if any stand 
against you, then file claim. Failing to hear from the man- 
ager of Car Service association relative to same, say within 
three months, you take occasion about then to write that 
official a letter asking to know why you do not hear from 
the claim, as to whether or not it has been allowed, if not, 
why not, and no doubt his reply will be in effect, “Referring 
to claim filed, that department has not reached yours yet; 
think it will soon. Yours truly.” 
Manager Is the Law. 


After another wait you will write again with no better 
result. Then you go to the local official of the road over 
which shipment was received, thinking by him, because of 
your close relations, you will surely and certainly be put 
right, at least get to know the facts, when to your surprise 
information is handed out to the effect that all claims on 
account of car service matters must be settled by the man- 
ager of that association; that the railroads have nothing to 
do with the settlement of demurrage charges or claims, and 
there you are. Any such arbitrary ruling cannot but make 
shippers feel edgewise as well as put them in a fight.ng 
humor, so that if there is half a chance they rake up the 
cudgel that justice may be meted out. 

Concluding matter of car service, I offer for your con- 
sideration the following possible “link” in the remedial 
chain, or maybe I ought to say suggestion, same being the 
adoption of a schedule as to capacity of cars to govern 
period at time for loading or unloading. Take, for instance, 
as a basis car with capacity of twenty-five tons, which ton- 
nage could reasonably be unloaded in forty-eight hours after 
placing at destination and consignee notified, then for every 
ten tons or part thereof increased tonnage, one day, or 
twenty-four hours additional time be allowed, being practi- 
cally a sliding scale proposition, and by such an arrange- 
ment extend to a that I would term reasonable 
treatment, thereby affording if not wholly so, additional 
relief; after that if the rule (same being agreed to) was 
not complied with, apply the penalty in good earnest and in 
every instance. As to the foregoing suggestion, railroad 
officials declare that it would be quite impossible to work 
out such a proposition as smoothly as the recital of it would 
indicate; therefore turn it down or say “It's no good.” 
Think, however, a trial would not be out of place. n my 
opinion the principal objection comes from the thought that 
additional cost in the way of labor would attach to the 
transaction of the business and of course railroads must be 
saved any such. 





Car Shortage. 


To my mind the subject “Car Shortage” and its attendant 
results being a menace to the shipping interests everywhere, 
together with the remedy to be employed, if there be an 
acceptable one, whether through legislature or otherwise, is 
one with so many phases and arguments I fear it will be 
impossible for me to point out the way which will lead to 
= amicable adjustment of existing differences and condi- 
ions. 

Now, then, what constitutes car shortage? Is it because 
there is an actual lack of cars compared with the tonnage 
to be handled, determined from well kept and prepared sta- 
tistics, or is it from some other cause? Assuming that the 
railroads have sufficient cars, figuring from a tonnage to be 
moved basis, but by insufficient terminal and side track facil- 
ities generally, as well as lack of motive power, could not 
the recent paralyzing condition of business exist? As a 
matter of fact I think it could. Admitting this for argument, 
it seems plain to me wherein lies the remedy, viz., greater 
or increased terminal and sidetrack facilities together with 
additional motive power, backed by a general law enacted 
by Congress, making it obligatory to move all loaded cars 
on each and every railroad on an average of say fifty or 
sixty miles a day of twenty-four hours; then with reasonable 
car service rules, which shippers could not say were unjust I 
believe a great change for the better would result. However, 
I am constrained to concede that this suggested remedy or 
treatment would be sufficient. 


Railroads Have Not Kept Pace with Growth. 


Our country has grown rapidly within the past fifty years, 
especially so has it pushed to the fore since 1890 along all 
lines, that taking the growth of population and immense in- 
crease of manufacturing interests into consideration, the 
railroads while building many miles of new road and other- 
wise improving their properties have not kept pace with 
actual requirements in adding to their equipment in the way 
of locomotives, cars and increased termina! facilities. 

It has been suggested by an official of the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad that a pooling of fieight cars generally of all 
roads possibly could be put into effect and would 
to a very considerable extent set to rights the matter of 
car shortage. Details of the proposition have not as yet been 
fully submitted and worked out; therefore I am not able to 
say whether the scheme would be for good or bad. In any 
event it would be worth trying. > 


Lumber Discriminated Against. 

At this juncture I beg to say I am informed that it is the 
ractice of conductors of freight trains when finding accord 
ng to their opinion that the locomotive of the train under 
their charge is overloaded and cannot make time as sched 
uled, to place upon the first side track they come to a car 
or two to reduce the load, and if there be cars of lumber or 
coal in the train, well, of course, they are the ones picked 
for the lay over. This, if true, should be stopped, for if 
such disposition occurs two or three times daily for say one 
week, during the busy season or as a matter of fact any 
time in the year, especially on what are known as trunk 
lines, it can very readily be figured that when the cleanup 
comes there are several trains of delayed shipments to con 
gest terminals. Do you wonder that “bunching” occurs? 
Then, too, any such order of things tends to cause irregu- 
larity in movement of cars, thereby increasing the short- 
age. In any event lessening the visible supply for immediate 
use. 

Assuming the statement just given to be fairly correct, 
does it not appear to you that we have food for thought? 
In other words, if there is a lack in the public administra 
tion of affairs which can be remedied so that the stealing 
of coal from off cars, whether in transit or in yards of the 
railroad at destination, can be stopped, let us see to it that 
we may discover if possible wherein lies the fault and who 
is responsible that proper legislation may be enacted and 
a into force to protect not only the dealers’ but consumers’ 
nterests. This much in connection with the question of 
“shortweights,” which ought to be considered with legisla- 
tion sought at this time. 

Many thousands of tons of bituminous coal are annually 
stolen from off cars while in transit, mines to destination, 
without any seeming desire on the part of the railroad to 
afford protection that tonnage as shown by weight at mines 
may be delivered to consignee. 


Consumer Must “Pay the Freight.’’ 


On the small consumer, as well as the large one, must fall 
the loss, for the dealer must perforce add the shortage to 
the yard cost of coal put into stock for domestic use. In 
my experience I have known cars of bituminous coal, of the 
larger separations, to fall short three to five and even six 
tons. On an average at least two to three tons to every car 
of domestic lump coal must be figured by the dealer, or 
about 25 cents per ton as shortage or loss, and as the rulin 
in effect that mine weights shall govern is being enforce 
by the operators, that they will sell their output f. o. b. 
mines only, there is no possible chance for redress, and as 
the railroads take the position that they are not responsible 
it is up to the consumer to stand the loss, in other words, 
“pay the freight.’ 

January 4 and 5, 1907, there was held in the city of 
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Chicago a meeting of shippers of commodity freight, and it 
was my pleasure to attend said meeting. ‘There was a 
large attendance, considering distances traveled. From all 
over the country the shippers came and it was very inter- 
esting to note the earnestness of expression when recounting 
experiences touching the matter of treatment by the rail- 
roads along the line of movement of cars and supply of 
same. The shippers in the far west, in the states of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and the Dakotas more particularly, have suf- 
fered to a greater extent than any other section. 

To. tell you about everything that was done as well as 
said at the meeting would require more time than could be 
conveniently allowed today, but in all seriousness I wish 
that every one of my hearers and those that are outside of 
the sound of my voice engaged in the sale of commodities, 
whether it be lumber, coai or what, would take the pains 
to inform themselves, if they have not already done so, as 
to what transpired at that meeting, as well as to the pre- 
sentation of matters of car shortage and the reciprocal de 
murrage propositions to the president of the United States 
by the executive committee of the association January 16, 
following the meeting in Chicago, which presentation was in 
the way of an address and is quite complete, I am sure a 
very thorough understanding of the situation generally would 


be had. 
Praise Work of the Editor. 

One word at this point regarding the part taken by J. FE. 
Defebaugh, editor of the AMpRrICAN LUMBERMAN, in securing 
the attendance of so large a number of shippers from all 
sections of the country at the ee | held in the city of 
Chicago January 4 and 5, to which I have alluded, the out- 
come being the perfecting of a permanent organization to 
look after shippers’ interests at the present time as well as 
in the future. Certainly great credit is due that gentleman 
for his efforts, and as members of the Michigan Lumbermen’s 
association you are to be congratulated in having such an 
able person, also hard worker, at the head of your most im- 
portant—I take it—national trade journal. 

Concluding, gentlemen, for I feel I have taken as much of 
your valuable time as I ought, I am firmly convinced that 
to bring order out of “chaos” there must be a strong fight 
put up by the shipping interests of the country to bring 
about legislation which will remedy existing railroad freight 
conditions, not only for the present but for a long time to 
come, that a recurrence of car shortage and congestion etc. 
will surely be a thing of the past; also that car service 
rules may be so amended as to be less burdensome with no 
bad effects to handicap the railroads, so far as their future 
progress is concerned, that the general prosperity of the 
country will continue uninterrupted, in which we all so 
much desire to participate. 

Again thanking you for the honor conferred in that I 
was invited to be with you today and the consideration ex- 
tended in the way of listening to what I have had to offer 
in the way of argument in the way of discussion, and trust- 
ing the Michigan Lumbermen’s association will continue to 
grow and be a strong and representative organization for 
good, believe me to be a friend to the cause. 

More on Same Subject. 

James H. Simpson, land and tax commissioner of the 
Pere Marquette railroad, took up the same subject. He 
gave figures showing the magnitude of the railroad 
business of the United States, representing a capital 
invested more than 20 percent greater than all the cap- 
ital invested in manufacturing. Continuing he said: 


The railroad business, next to agriculture, is our great- 
est industry. Whatever the faults of the administration 
of our ear service associations, they do not damage the 
business of any shipper. I believe these could be adjusted 
by arbitration, as Mr. Lulo suggests. 

A greater and more important question is that of car 
shortage. Whatever its cause, it does injury to all our 
business and a remedy should be found. I realize that 
there is a legal and a moral obligation to provide cars; 
but nature has made the solution impossible. The ques- 
tion is not how much can the shipper load but how many 
can the receiver unload. 

There is no doubt that there is an insufficient equip- 
ment of the railroads of the country. But the railroads 
have not been blind to the need of cars and terminals. 
Much of the difficulty is due to the shippers and re- 
ceivers who depend on private tracks. The shipper and 
consignor must load and unload cars with greatest 
speed. If the aim of the law is invoked it will fall on 
the railroads only. The mere enactment of a law will 
not increase the number of cars. 

The railroad managers and employees are no less effi- 
cient than the managers and employees of other commer- 
cial interests. To say that the inefficiency of railroad 
service is due entirely to lack of ability is ridiculous. 
The car shortage is a boxcar shortage. We in Michigan 
load eight boxcars outbound for every seven we receive. 
That is why we are stripped of equipment in times of 
car shortage. If they were returned promptly there 
would be no difficulty, but they are not. Indeed, they 
are more than usually delayed, as they are taken and 
used by other roads. 

If a reciprocal demurrage law is enacted—and I do not 
believe it can be—what effect would it have in the return 
of cars? If the government or the state say we must 
move a car at a certain speed, it must see that these 
ears are returned to us immediately on unloading. Any 
action, legislative or otherwise, to improve Michigan con- 
ditions must aim to return Michigan cars to Michigan 
roads and prevent their abuse by other roads. 

I believe in the enactment of a law compelling every 
railroad to return immediately to the owning road every 
car on the release of the bill of lading or to pay the 
penalty. If a road has insufficient equipment it should 
suffer, not the road that has. 


The traveling men having appeared in a body, re- 
marks were made by their new president, R. Kleinpell, 
of Detroit; J. B. Webb, of Grand Rapids; Morris Hay- 
ward, of Columbus, Ohio, and C. R. Brewer, of Battle 
Creek; C. E. Sanborn, of Grand Rapids; G. S. Hyde, of 
Lansing, and P. A, Gordon, of Grand Rapids. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Wednesday afternoon the delegates and their ladies 
boarded four special trolley cars at the Michigan Cen- 
tral and were conducted through the laboratories of 
Parke, Davis & Co., and they were much interested in 
their inspection of the plant of this mammoth drug 
house. They were then ferried across the river, where 
they were entertained at the distilleries of Hiram 
Walker & Sons, which aroused the enthusiastic interest 
of many of the party. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


There was plenty doing for the visitors in Detroit 
Wednesday night. The ladies of the retailers and 
many of their escorts attended the performance at the 
Temple theater under the chaperonage of Mrs. F. J. 
Weber. 

The traveling men at the same time were enjoying 
their first annual banquet at the Griswold house. Later 
there was a gathering of banqueters and theatergoers 
in the sun parlor at the Wayne hotel, where a success- 


ful concatenation was held, followed by an ‘‘on the 
roof.’’ Vicegerents Deacon and Shorrey had charge 
of this affair. 
THE THURSDAY SESSION. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

Detroit, Micu., Feb. 7.—The morning session was 
entirely occupied by a discussion of the splendid paper 
on ‘*The Model Retail Yard,’’ which had been read 
by Carroll F. Sweet, of Grand Rapids, Mich. Mr. 
Sweet brought out a number of points of great interest 
to the members and they were made the subject of a 
number of spirited debates which continued into the 
afternoon. 

Several changes were made in the constitution of the 
association to conform with the new ideas for its con- 
duct and the carrying out ef its purposes. 

A proposition was advanced to hold a summer meeting, 
but after a warm discussion of its merits it was laid on 
the table. 

The committee who had the matter in charge then 
read drafts of the resolutions which had been prepared. 
These were adopted unanimously. They were headed by 
a resolution of regret at the death of President Joseph 
Myles, of Detroit, and thorough appreciation of his life 
and what he had done for the benefit of the organiza- 
tion. Additional resolutions included a vote of thanks 
to the speakers who had addressed the association indors- 
ing mutual insurance, and to those who had been active 
in providing the entertainment. The following Yresolu- 
tion, which had been prepared by Leonard Bronson, of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was adopted verbatim: 

WHEREAS, The growing inability of the railroad compa- 
nies to furnish adequate means of transportation and 
promptly to move to destination commodities entrusted to 
them for transportation is a menace to the prosperity of 
the country and causes serious loss to individuals; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend to our representatives in 
Congress the principle of reciprocal demurrage, believing that 
it is essentially fair and that under its reasonable opera 
tions transportation companies and the public generally 
would be equally protected and all greatly benefited, and 
especially call their attention to the urgent necessity of 
enacting at this session legislation granting to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission increased and more general 
power in order better to regulate in a fair and flexible way 
the movement of interstate freight and the proper handling 
by the railroads and their customers of freight car equip- 
ment. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—C. F. Sweet, Grand Rapids. 

Vice president—B. E. Hartwick, Jackson. 

Directors—J. W. Ferdon, Grand Rapids; George W. Ross, 
Detroit; W. C. Brown, Lansing; C. W. Beck, Monroe; Frank 
Hammond, Tecumseh, and Arthur Kraft, Battle Creek. 

Arthur L. Holmes, the association’s efficient secre- 
tary, wished to decline the honor of another term, but 
such a storm of protest was raised that he was pfaeti- 
cally forced to agree to serve another year. 


The Entertainment of the Ladies. 


The Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association has 
attained celebrity for the excellent entertainment it af- 
fords to the ladies who attend the annual meetings of the 
that organization. This is probably due to the fact that 
the Detroit lumbermen go about the matter in a system- 
atic way, showing particular wisdom by enlisting the 
assistance of the Detroit ladies known as the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the Detroit District Association. Last year 
this auxiliary won high praise by the cordiality of its 
welcome and treatment of the ladies from up the state 
and this year it was out to sustain that reputation. 

When the ladies began arriving at the Wayne hotel in 
numbers Tuesday morning they were met by members 
of this ladies’ auxiliary in the parlors of the hotel 
and were properly registered and supplied with pro- 
grams, theater tickets and all necessary information. 

Tuesday afternoon the ladies were given a trolley ride 
about Detroit. Special cars had been provided on a 
track near at hand, and after these were boarded the 
ladies were taken out Woodward avenue to Log Cabin 
park, where they were entertained. The run was then 
made back to the city and out Jefferson avenue to 
Grosse Pointe Farms, where the ladies inspected the 
great conservatory of Joseph Berry. The rest of the 
afternoon was devoted to the Detroit Art Museum. 

Wednesday evening the ladies were entertained with 
a theater party at the Temple theater. 

The grand finale of the ladies’ entertainment occurred 
Thursday afternoon when a card party was given at 
the Masonic Temple, in which they participated. For 
this party appropriate prizes had been provided and a 
spirited rivalry developed for the honors of the con- 
vention. 

Of the auxiliary committee of Detroit ladies who 
had charge of the entertainment of the Michigan ladies 
Mrs. F. J. Weber is chairman, the other members of the 
committee being the following: 





Mrs. Albert T. Allen Mrs, F. S. Mickey 

Mrs. Stephen Baldwin Mrs. W. A. C. Miller 
Miss Nellie Beyster Mrs. W. N. McLennan 
Mrs. A. E. Bigelow Mrs. Arthur Montgomery 
Mrs. G. A. Blessed Mrs. George Morley 

Mrs. W. Brownlee Mrs. D. E. Murray 

Mrs. F. C. Bury Mrs. Joseph Myles 

Mrs. John J. Comerford Mrs. Henry Otis 

Mrs. L. W ay Mrs. Charles Proud 

Mrs. John F. Deacon Mrs. Charles W. Restrick 
Mrs. A. E. Dennis Mrs. Ed Robinson 

Mrs. W. M. Dwight Mrs. Fred J. Robinson 
Mrs. C. Evarts Mrs. D. A. Ross 

Mrs. E. Evarts Mrs. George W. Ross 
Mrs. Thomas Forman Mrs. John R. Shaw 

Mrs. H. W. Harding Mrs. F. M. Sibley 

Mrs. O. 8S. Hawes Mrs. H. H. H. Crapo Smith 
Mrs. H. C. Hitchcock Mrs. N. K. Standart 
Mrs. Arthur L. Holmes Mrs. Albert Ternes 

Mrs. A. K. Hunton Mrs. Michael J. Theisen 
Mrs. E. S. Jenks Mrs. E. L. Thompson 
Mrs. Charles W. Kotcher Mrs. Frank Trowbridge 
Mrs. J. R. Littlefield Mrs. Frank J. Weber 
Mrs. Albert B. Lowrie Mrs. Joseph F. Weber 
Mrs. Edward Martin Mrs. Charles Weeks 


Mrs. Richard J. Matheson Mrs. H. L, Wilton 


Those in Attendance. 


Allan, A. E. D., Allan Bros., Detroit, Mich. 

Anketell, Thomas J., Anketell Lumber & Coal Co., Detroit. 

Atwood, W. L., Mercer & Ferdon Lbr. Co., Grand Rapids. 

Allan, Albert T., Allan Bros., Detroit, Mich. 

Atkinson, C. G., Wm. Buchanan, St. Louis, Mich. 

Allen, H. R., H. C. Creith & Co., Columbus; Ohio. 

Artz, Elam, The T. A. Requarth Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Aiken, C. C., Edwardsburg, Mich. 

Ahrens, J. C., True & True Co., Chicago, Il. 

Alexander, C. H., S. P. Corkling, Detroit, Mich. 

Armstrong, 8. M., Howell, Mich. 

Bliss, Fred L., Asphalt Roofing Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

Bissonette, R. D., Aetna Portland Cement Co., Detroit. 

Bunclark, D., Eby Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Booth, W. S., The Booth Column Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Burns, Will, Fremont Lumber & Fuel Co., Fremont, Mich. 

Borcherding, W. C., Kentucky Lumber Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Boyer, C. A., C. A. Boyer Lumber Co., Burr Oak, Mich. 

Brown, C. R., Battle Creek Lumber Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Brown, W. C., Brown Lumber Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Beck, C. W., C. F. Beck & Son, Monroe, Mich. 

Bolster, Thos. H., South S.de Lbr. Co., Traverse City. 

Bury, I’. C., Bury & Noble, Detroit, Mich. 

Burtin, Geo. E., The Fuel Economy & Mfg. Co., Detroit. 

Saker, W. D., Mann, Watson & Co., Muskegon, Mich. 

Boone, C. H., The Boone Lumber Co., Montpelier, Ohio. 

srown, H. J., Lansing, Mich. 

Boone, L. R., The Boone Lumber Co., Montpelier, Ohio. 

feard, S. HL, U. S. Gypsum Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Clark, L. M., Frost-Trigg Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Corwin, A. A., A. A. Corwin & Son, Pontiac, Mich. 

Corwin, A. A., Durand Lumber Co., Pontiac, Mich. 

Cowen, James C., Schultz Bros. & Cowen, Chicago, Ill. 

Comfort, George N., Central Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Clement, L. H., Lowrie & Robinson, Detroit, Mich. 

Christian, . Mathews, Detroit, Mich. 

Campbell, J. H., The Campbell Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Church, C. D., Church & Church, Utica, Mich. 

Crapo, B. B., Crapo Lumber Co., Williamston, Mich. 

Carson, A. A., Curtis & Yale Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Cronin, F. C., The Imperial Coal Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Chureh, A. V. C., Church & Church, Utica, Mich. 

Corwin, H. Hobart, Corwin Lumber Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Dennis, A. S., Dennis & Smith Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Dant, James A., Advance Lumber & Shingle Co., Detroit. 

Davenport, Fred J., Cypress Selling Co., New Orleans, La. 

Dare, Sam D., EF. B. Foss & Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Disher, Cicero, Ind. Lumber Mutual Ins. Co., Indianapolis. 

Duttweiler, F. W., Robinson & Duttweiler, Toledo, Ohio. 

Dudley, C. B., Dudley Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Farle, Irwin, True & True, Detroit, Mich. 

Eckman, W. J., M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., Cincinnati. 

E\varts, C. R., Detroit Column & Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Frame, Charles H., Harbor Beach, Mich. 

Fitchett, L. W., M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., Cleveland. 

Follansbee, H. K., Robt. J. Jenks Lumber Co., Detroit. 

Ford, W. E., Foster-Munger Co., Chicago, II. 

Frolich, Edward, Frolich Glass Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Ferdon, J. W., Mercer & Ferdon Lumber Co., Grand Rapids. 

Godfrey, Clark C., Godfrey Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Godfrey, Frank B., Godfrey Lumber Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Gill, C. W., C. W. Gill Lumber Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Gordon, P. A., Natalbany Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Gohr, Conrad, Mayville, Mich. 

Giubler, M. S., S. B. Gorham & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Gorham, 8S. B., S. B. Gorham & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Hootin, R. L., Detroit, Mich. 

Hanger, C. M., Frost-Trigg Lumber Co., Morocco, Ind. 

Htuyette, C. R., H. W. Harding Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich 

Hemenway, L. C., Deerfield, Mich. 

Hartley, Albert, Pigeon Pl. Mill Co., Pigeon, Mich. 

Handy, Carl M., Noble & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Hawes, O. 8S., Salling, Hanson & Co., Grayling, Mich. 

Hammond, E. E., Flint Lumber Co., Flint, Mich. 

Hunton, A. K., Hunton, Weeks & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Hamilton, H. A., Miller & Hamilton, Charlotte, Mich. 

Hammond, F. ID., Lenawee Lbr. Co., Ltd., Tecumseh, Mich. 

Hensel, A. D., Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., Detroit. 

Herrick, F. J., Albion Lumber Co., Albion, Mich. 

Hickey, John, the West Toledo’ Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Hill, H. A., Hall Lumber Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Hall, B. I°., Hall Lumber Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Hayward, Merbert, M. A. Hayward & Son, Jackson, Mich. 

IHlartwick, E. E., Hartwick-Woodfield Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Ilayward, M. A., M. A. Hayward & Son, Columbus. Ohio. 

Hanna, John R., Wiborg, Hanna & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ilaynes, IK. J., Haynes Bres., Cadillac, Mich. 

Jones, W. T., Jones & Green, Big Rapids, Mich. 

Jones, W. IL., North & Coon Lumber Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Jones, G. E., M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., Cincinnati, 0. 

Jenks, KE. F., Henry Stephens & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Jessop, H. M., S. B. Gorham, Detroit, Mich. 

Judd, W. I., M. Judd & Son, Dowagiac, Mich. 

Keep, BE. P., Tekonsha, Mich. 

Kleinpell, R., Morgan Sash & Door Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Kegg, W. H. G., the Lumberman’s Mutual Lire Insurance 
Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Kleinpell, R., Bad Axe Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Kirk, S. BE., Wabash railroad, Detroit, Mich. 

Kinney, M., Frolich Glass Co., Detroit; Mich. 

Lawson, J. M., J. M. Lawson, Royal Oak, Mich. 

Laird, F. H., Laird Bros., Dresden, Ont. 

Laird, 8. E., Laird Bros., Dresden, Ont. 

Lawson, J. E., J. M. & J. E. Lawson, Royal Oak, Mich. 

Lindsley, J. A., J. A. Lindsley & Co., Dowagiac, Mich. 

Lowrie, Fred L., Lowrie & Robinson, Detroit, Mich. 

Lang, James H., Kirby Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Luick, Gotlieb, Luick Bros., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Marsh, W. H., Gregory, Mich. 

Miller, Albert, Bay City, Mich. 

Mans, N. A., Trenton, Mich. : 

Miller, Albert jr., Southern Product Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Morley, George, Geo. Morley & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Miller, A. D., McCauley & Saunder Lumber Co., Chicago. 

McBennett, J. H., Lowrie & Robinson, Detroit, Mich. 

Malloch, George H., Bliss & Van Auken, Saginaw, Mich. 

Marshall, Levy, 8. B. Gorham & Co., Ionia, Mich. 

Miller, W. A. C. jr., Holden, Miller & Murray Co., Detroit. 

Millis, Fred M., Millis Bros., Pontiac, Mich. 

Mauk, E. H., Kirby Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Metzger, Frank, Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., Coal Grove, O. 

Morse, M. H., John R. Gobey & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Montgomery, Arthur, Detroit, Mich. 

Mead, 8S. L., Michelson & Hanson Lumber Co., Detroit. 

Mulvaney, F. M., Ff. M. Mulvaney & Co., Bellevue, Mich. 

McLennan, W. N., City Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Mickey, F. S., Detroit, Mich. 

Morris, R. E., Lumberman’s Mut. Ins. Co., Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Martin, H. P., John R. Gobey & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

North, W. B., North & Coon Lumber Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Nichols, G. W., Stockbridge, Mich. 

Connor, Jeremiah, Anketell Lumber Co., Cass City, Mich. 

O’Brien, P. J., O’Brien Bros., Rochester, Mich. 

Poole, I. J., Pontiac, Mich. 

Peterson, D. J., Toledo, Ohio. 

Prior, H. W., Dewing & Sons, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Pryor, I’. S., W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Kiobinson, E. J., Robinson & Duttweiler, Detroit, Mich. 

Reinelt, John, Deckerville, Mich. 

Restrick, Chas. W., C. W. Restrick Lumber Co., Detroit. 

Reese, H., John A. Gauger & Co., Marshall, Mich. 

Reynolds, C. H., Advance Lumber & Shingle Co., Detroit. 

Roeser, John, Bronson Lumber Co., Bronson, Mich. 

Ross, George W., Michigan Lumber Yard, Detroit, Mich. 

Russell, E. C., Walker Sons, Walkerville, Ont. 

Rikerd, Hiram W., Rikerd Lumber Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Ross, Horace A., E. B. Foss & Co., Bay City, Mich. 

Rockwood, Geo. B., Cypress Selling Co., Ltd., Grand Rapids. 

Reiser, C. H., Carleton, Mich. 

Reynolds, H. R., Gillespie-Reynolds Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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Reagan, T. E., Robinson Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Staples, S. G., Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Scranton, J. P., Detroit, Mich. 

Smith, H. H. H. Crapo, Detroit, Mich. 

Sanborn, Carl E., Cream City Sash & Door Co., Milwaukee. 
Sheperd, G. H., E. 8. Harris & Co., Dimondale, Mich. 
Salisbury, J. N., Quincy, Mich. 

Shott, red B., the Hubarth & Shott Co., Mt. Clemens. 
Shorrey, Edwin G., E. L. Roberts & Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Stillwell, Roy H., Cypress Selling Co., New Orleans, La. 
Shaw, John R., Detroit, Mich. 

Stricker, M. L., John A. Gauger & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Sheldon, C. L., Sheldon, Kamm & Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Schaefer, W. B., South Bend, Ind. 

Smith, I. M., Marcellus, Mich. 

Smith, W. R., the Stearns Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Smith, Allen A., the Goodsell Mfg. Co:., Toledo, Ohio. 
Spies, Andrew, Monroeville, Ohio. 

Tomlinson, W. B., Colon, Mick. 

Trowbridge, F. C., Detroit, Mich. 

Taylor, John W., Holden, Miller & Murray Co., Detroit. 
Vivian, W. P., Advance Lumber & Shingle Co., Detroit. 
Webster, H. P., Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

Wilbur, F. L., Collin-Barnett Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Wilder, Al. J., S. A. Wilder & Sons, Albion, Mich. 

Weber, Frank J., J. F. Weber & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Wood, John, Fuller & Rice Lbr. & Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids. 
Wolvin, J. F., N. & B. Mills & Co., St. Clair, Mich. 
Wells, W. H., Kanawha Planing Mill Co., Charleston, W. Va. 
Weeks, C., Hunton, Weeks & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Wilton, H. Leonard, Grace Harbor Lumber Co., Detroit. 
Webb, Jeff B., True & True Co., Chicago, Il. 

Wiborg, H. P., the Wiborg & Hanna Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Webber, F. D., F. D. Webber & Sons, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Wheeler, John T., John T. Wheeler & Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Wallace, Wm. A., Bellville, Mich. 


Willyard, J. H., the Wiborg & Hanna Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Welsh, Fred R., Kerry & Hanson Flg. Co., Grayling, Mich. 
White, F. R., the Foster-Munger Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Monger, R. W., Elkhart, Ind. 
Wallace, John B., John B. Wallace, Wayne, Mich. 
Hammend, J. M., Flint, Mich. 
Millis, Frank L., Millis Bros., Pontiac, Mich. 
Miller, H. L., Henry Stephens & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Winter, Wm., Orion, Mich. 
Taylor, Jas. R., Kingsley & Co., Romulus, Mich. 
Watson, E. J., the Foster-Munger Co., Downers Grove, III. 
Martin, W. A., Brown City, Mich. 
Pardee, Marvin J., the M. J. Pardee Bros., Clinton, Mich. 
Der, L. W., Phillips & Seeley, Detroit, Mich. 
Pollock, C. A., S. Pollock & Son, Coldwater, Mich. 
O’Hearn, John 1., Detroit, Mich. 
Jardine, Robert K., Robert Kind Lumber Co., Lapeer, Mich. 
Sauer, Adam jr., C. A. Sauer & Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hall, Walter R., Walter R. Hall & Bro., Detroit, Mich. 
Pomelie, F. W., Toledo, Ohio. 
Rathburn, F. J., Rathburn & Kraft Lumber & Coal Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Mauk, C. A., Barns & Mauk, Toledo, Ohio. 
Bengham, R. E., South end, Ind. 
Dewey, George A., Dewey & Robertson, Romeo, Mich. 
Weston, G. W., G. W. Weston & Son, Richmond, Mich. 
Lamb, J. M., Fullerton & Powell Hardwood Lumber Co., 
South Bend, Ind. 
Kelley, Walter K., Kelley Lbr. & Shingle Co., Traverse City. 
Welsh, T. R., Welsh a Co., Reed City, Mich. 
Bisbee, H. A., Webster Bros. & Sons, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Jackson, Charles H., Smith & Jackson, South Bend, Ind. 
Moog, J. A., Bryan, Ohio. 
MeNaimie, D., McNaimie Bros., Wallaceburg, Ont. 
Mitchell, K. K., Cleveland-Sarnia Saw Mills Co., Sarnia, Ont. 
McClure, George I., McClure Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Piggott, J., J. Piggott & Sons, Chatham and Windsor, Ont. 


Harding, H. W., H. W. Harding Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Hurlbut, John, C. A. Spalding & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Hazen, W. M., Jonnesville, Mich. 

LADIES. 
Weber, Mrs. F. J., Detroit. 
Koss, Mrs. G. W., Detroit. 
Martin, Mrs. F. J., Detroit. 
Beyster, Miss Nellie L., Detroit. 
Weber, Mrs. J. F., Detroit. 
Proud, Mrs. C., Detroit. 
Matheson, Mrs. R. J., Detroit. 
Standart, Mrs. N. K., Detroit. 
Ternes, Mrs. A. P., Detroit. 
Theisen, Mrs. M., Detroit. 
Trowbridge, Mrs. F. C., Detroit. 
Bigelow, Mrs. A. E., Detroit. 
Iivarts, Mrs. C. R., Detroit. 
Hammond, Mrs. E. E., Flint. 
McLennan, Mrs. W. N., Detroit. 
Wilton, Mrs. H. L., Detroit. 
Marquedant, Mrs. T., Rives Junction. 
Montgomery, Mrs. Arthur, Detroit. 
Russell, Mrs. E. E., Walkerville, Ont. 
Navin, Miss, Walkerville, Ont. 
Armstrong, Mrs. 8. M., Howell, Mich. 
Harding, Mrs. H. W. 
Marshall, Mrs. Levi, Ionia, Mich. 
Salisbury, Mrs.. Quincy, Mich. 
Brown, hiss, Detroit. 
Moog, Mrs. J. A., Bryan, Ohio. 
Restrick, Mrs. C. W., Detroit. 
Boyer, Mrs. C. A., Burr Oak. 
Martin, Mrs. W. A., Brown City. 
Ilolmes, Mrs. Nellie, Detroit. 
Hlolmes, Mrs. A. L., Detroit. 
Connor, Miss, Detroit. 


MICHIGAN TRAVELING LUMBER SALESMEN HOLD MOST SUCCESSFUL MEETING. 


Important Matters Discussed and Resolutions Passed—Sociability a Strong Feature. 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 7.—The Michigan Association 
of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen had the 
most successful meeting of its career in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Michigan retailers. 
Its sessions extended over two days, the bright and 
shining spot being the banquet at the Griswold house 
Wednesday evening, in which the salesmen gathered 
for a few hours of cheer and helpfulness. Former Presi- 
dent W. P. Vivian, of Detroit, was master of cere- 
monies. 

The first business session of the salesmen was held 
at 10 a. m. Wednesday with a large attendance. It 
was called to order by President W. P. Vivian, of 
Detroit. 

P. A. Gordon, of Grand Rapids, chairman of the 
delegation to the national association, reported that 
the proposition for a 3 percent net commission on 
sales of yellow pine lumber, had been presented to the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association and, while 
the proposition had not been received with much 
cordiality, it would he presented again. 

Morris Hayward, of Columbus, Ohio, gave an inter- 
esting talk on matters affecting the welfare of travel- 
ing salesmen. 

A nominating committee consisting of G. W. Whip- 
ple, of Detroit; W. H. Morse, of Flint, and G. 8S. 
Hyde, of Lansing, was appointed, and reported, the 
following being elected: 

President—R. Kleinpell, Detroit. 

Vice president—A. A. Carson, Grand Rapids. 

Secretary-treasurer—J. B. Webb, Grand Rapids. 

President Kleinpell appointed the following directors: 

Carl Schneider, Grand Rapids, three years; H. K. Fol- 
lansbee, Detroit, two years; G. 8. Tiyde, Lansing, one year. 

It was decided to invite the ladies to next year’s 
summer outing. Date and place are to be selected by 
the board of direetors. 

At the Wednesday afternoon meeting of the associ- 
ation final arrangements for the banquet were made. 
At this morning’s final session of the salesmen minor 
business was completed, 

Tuesday Afternoon. 

Tuesday afternoon session listened to an excellent 
talk on good roads by State Highway Commissioner 
Horatio 8. Earle, of Detroit, who showed how much 
more had been accomplished in Michigan with the 
same or smaller expenditure than had in other states. 

The following resolution, offered by W. M. Jones, of 
3ig Rapids, was uanimously adopted: 


Indorse Plan of Commissioner Earle. 


WHEREAS, The present condition of the highways of Mich- 
igan is a public disgrace, and the cost of keeping them in 
repair and hauling over them is more expensive than would 
be the cost of permanent improvement, and 

WHEREAS, One of the most important questions in the 
building ef good roads is the securing of the best surfacing 
material at a cost that will not be prohibitive, and 

WHEREAS, Under the recent decision of the supreme court 
it becomes necessary to provide employment for the inmates 
of our state prisons other than what has been furnished in 
the past, and which will not compete with the output of the 
free labor of this state, and 

WHEREAS, The prisoners of the state of Illinois have been 
and now are employed in the crushing of stone which is 
given free to counties and townships for the improvement 
of their public wagon roads, and 

WHEREAS, This employment has been productive of great 
good to all who use the highways, to free labor, to capital, 
= health and discipline in the prison, and to the state at 
arge, 

Now, therefore, we, the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Michigan, do hereby indorse the plan of State High- 
way Commissioner Horatio 8S. Earle, as set forth by him, 
and we urge upon our legislature and upon our governor 
that they will enact a law which will provide for the estab- 
lishment of a prison and rock crushing plant in the trap 
rock region of the upper peninsula and for the utilizing of 
convict labor in the crushing of this trap rock, the stone 
to be sold to the counties and townships of this state at a 
uniform price of 50 cents a ton, freight to be paid by the 
state. 


Secretary Holmes read the regrets of C. I. Millard, 
of St. Louis, Mo., and read Mr. Millard’s paper on 
‘Terms of Sale.’’ It was as follows: 

Terms of Sale. 


Every shipment of merchandise is based upon an ex- 
pressed or implied contract that it will be paid for on 








the date the bill falls due. Lumber is the only great 
commodity which is sold on time. Grain, cotton, hay, 
cattle, packing house products, coal, pig iron and all its 
products, nails, rails, wire and structural steel are all 
sold for cash. Most of these commodities must be paid 
for before delivery is made by the railroad company, 
because the seller does not permit the title to pass to the 
buyer nor surrender the bill of lading until payment is 
made. 

Lumber is usually sold upon terms allowing the buyer 
two or three months’ credit, with an option extended by 
the seller to the buyer allowing him under certain con- 
ditions the privilege of discounting the invoice by pay- 
ment before the bill is due. 


Viewpoint of the Speaker. 

In considering the question of the proper interpretation 
of the cash discount option offered to retail lumber deal- 
ers by manufacturers I wish first to state clearly that 
my own sympathy and self-interest are with the yard 
dealer. Our retail interests have been the larger part 
of our own company’s business for over forty years. We 
now own and personally operate about seventy-five retail 
yards. Our wholesale business and our manufacturing 
operations depend upon the support we receive from the 
yard buyers. I am thoroughly familiar with all the diffi- 
culties and perplexities which constantly present them- 
selves to each of you, so that in accepting Mr. Holmes’ 
invitation to address you upon this question, which often 
leads to vexatious discussion and correspondence, I am 
not doing so from an ex-parte or prejudiced point of view. 


Beginnings of Credit. 

If is admitted as a virtue “to practice what you 
preach,’ I may add that it has always been our custom 
to deduct an estimate of the freight from the face of 
the invoice and to discount the remainder within ten 
days from date, regardless of the fact that a car never 
reaches destination within ten days. Following this brief 
statement I will proceed to consider and discuss the 
question from its various phases, into which a little 
analysis readily divides it. 

By the exercise of a little imagination we may under- 
stand something of the origin of sales on credit and 
consider how the first exchange of goods must have been 
made by barter. One man, perhaps by the result of his 
prowess or skill as a hunter or fisherman, or from the 
fruit of his husbandy, might at some time have accumu- 
lated more food than he could eat before it was useless. 
We can imagine him exchanging this on a net cash basis 
with some individual whose efforts had been devoted to 
the production of some article which he needed less than 
the food necessary to supply his hunger. Such a transac- 
tion did not require an “elastic currency,” a “credit 
rating’’ or any of the machinery of modern commercial 
life. As the demands of civilization increased a circu- 
lating medium became necessary to provide a _ con- 
venient method for the exchange of the articles produced 
by the division of labor. We can imagine how soon con- 
tracts for the exchange at the next meeting were made; 
how a hunter who had been fortunate enough to accumu- 
late furs or skins at one season would be willing to 
promise to bring to a vendor of some coveted article a 
trophy of his next season’s chase. 

This would be a contract based on a promise to pay 
if the article desired in exchange was delivered at the 
time. Shells, teeth, bits of metal could be carried on 
the person and more readily weighed, so these articles 
constituted the first money. Gold, silver and copper, 
readily divided into bits of the same weight, were rudely 
stamped with a character or an image of a chief or ruler. 
As soon as money was generally used its possession gave 
its owner greater power because it also gave him credit. 
He could more readily purchase any article, whether he 
paid cash or made a promise to pay. The usual terms of 
credit extended in early history were measured by the 
returning snows, by the precession of the equinoxes or 
the changes of the moon. When husbandry became more 
common the promise to pay “after the next harvest’’ 
may have had its origin after the first crop failure. 


Ancient Credit Methods. . 


If a buyer could not pay until after the expiration of 
the credit period he gave some evidence of debt—at first 
it may have been one of his family as a hostage, or some 
of his animals as security. Later we can conceive how a 
written promise to pay became recognized as an addi- 
tion to the circulating medium, and when its face value 
became known how it also became an article of 
exchange. 

Recent excavations in the valley of Euphrates, near 
the ancient city of Babylon, revealed rooms filled with 
sundried bricks covered with hieroglyphics which have 
been recognized as the ancient substitute for our present 
method of the recording of titles and accounts. Who 
knows but that many a broken bat was a protested sight 
draft, which followed the rejection of a discouraged lot 
of cypress dimension which failed to reach its destina- 
tion owing to the congestion of traffic, caused by the 
stampede of a caravan of camels or the prehistoric 
obstinacy of a drove of donkeys? 


Ancient Temptations for Usury. 


The early bankers were money changers for the con- 
venience of the different tribes who met at the wells in 


the dry lands or convenient places where bulky goods 
could be assembled by water, or at the crossing of the 
highways where the fairs, which were the feature of the 
medieval commerce, were held. 

The annual volume of commerce which was transacted 
at such meetings was largely done in a comparatively 
brief period. The record of the sales or the promise 
to pay at the end of the credit period may have passed 
from one member of the same tribe to another readily 
enough, but the temptation to convert such a promise 
from a member of another tribe into cash would bring 
its owner to the money changers, who were also the 
money lenders; and I leave it to you to imagine the 
rate of discount at which a note of hand was converted 
into money when you remember the race who were the 
first bankers. You can also perhaps conceive how soon 
it became the custom for the wealthy buyer to purchase 
through an agent his own promissory note, and how 
the question of securing a discount for cash when he 
was offered goods at one price for payment at the ex- 
piration of the regular time of six or twelve months, 
and at a lower price for cash in hand, was solved by 
direct treaty between merchants. 

English Usage. 

In the early history of the timber trade of England 
the usual terms that the lord of the land sold his oaks 
to the shipbuilders were with the written promise to pay 
at the end of the year. After many years the time of 
credit was reduced to one-half year, giving the buyer the 
option of discoutning his own paper at the rate of 5 per- 
cent per annum. ‘This is now the universal custom 
abroad, and the discount of 2% percent for cash is 
allowed only when payment is made upon the date the 
note is dated. This, you will observe, brings the 
academical or the ethical side of the right of the retail 
buyer to obtain his lumber at a cheaper price for cash 
down to the point of his paying the seller the money at 
the time he comes into possession of the property. To 
obtain the funds he may discount his note at a bank at 
a considerable saving, inasmuch as the rate of discount 
offered by the seller is greater than that charged by 
the bank. If he does not desire to exercise his option 
to obtain the goods at the lower price for cash he can 
close the transaction and obtain legal title to the lum- 
ber by the use of the ordinary terms of credit; the legal 
rights of the buyer and seller remaining the same, the 
title passing to the purchaser when the transportation 
company gives its receipt for the car. The seller parts 
with his property in consideration of the receipt of its 
equivalent, which is the credit of the buyer, evidenced 
by a written instrument or acknowledged by a charge on 
his books to open account. 


Modern Practice. 

I trust that I have made the point clear to all that 
history and law have firmly established the custom that 
the allowance of a cash discount is simply made for 
the use of the money before the expiration of the time 
allowed for credit. Since nearly all lumber transported 
by the railroads is seld at a delivered price there are 
many vexatious questions constantly arising as to the 
proper interpretation of the terms of sale. It seems to 
be a well defined rule under the custom of the lumber 
business that a buyer before accepting lumber which is 
invoiced as ‘“‘delivered’’ may demand that the shipper 
prepay or furnish the money to pay the freight at 
destination before he receives the consignment. Many 
buyers have contended. that the consignor is liable for 
the safe delivery of the lumber, and essayed to hold him 
responsible for the failure of the transportation com- 
pany to make delivery within a certain time. The cus- 
tom of quoting delivered prices has grown out of the 
competition of the various kinds of lumber seeking a 
market at a common point. The buyers are not sup- 
posed to be familiar with the weights of lumber or the 
rates of freight, and the manufacturers of the com- 
peting woods have quoted delivered prices in order to 
place their product before their customers upon a com- 
petitive basis. 

Features of Legal Status. 

A decision has been rendered by the highest court of 
the state of Pennsylvania settling a disputed claim for 
reduction of the price of lumber which was damaged 
while in transit. The court held that the consignee had 
a claim against the railroad company since it was his 
agent, provided he could prove that the railroad was 
negligent, but that the consignor was not liable to the 
consignee for the damage to the lumber in transit, be- 
cause the title passed when the bill of lading was signed. 

It is a rule of law that is almost universal in its 
application that the purchaser has a right to inspect 
goods to ascertain if they are the kind, quality and value 
that he bought. He has this right whether delivery is 
made at point of shipment or point of destination, and it 
has been further held by the courts that he has a right 
to unload lumber from the car for the purpose of mak- 
ing an inspection where this could not be done without 
unloading. When the question of the ownership of the 
lumber is fully determined the allowance of a cash dis- 
count is greatly simplified. Many buyers have held that 
they are not compelled to pay for lumber until it is de- 
livered. Some have gone so far as to assume that if 
they do not pay for the lumber the manufacturer will 
deliver it sooner, Some dealers assert that they are 
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not willing to extend to the manufacturers any credit in 
ihe form of advance payments if the lumber does not 
reach them promptly, and have refused to consider that 
the time of shipment really began until after the car 
was delivered at their station. 


Position of the Seller. 


Any reflection upon the credit of the dealer is pain- 
ful, but if it is considered that the buyers and sellers 
stand upon an equal basis of credit competition would 
soon educate the buyers to believe that the manufacturer 
is disposed to cherish the trade of a customer who remits 
promptly, and even if the prices on orders are equal the 
one who is most likely to discount his bill promptly is 
the more apt to have his order given preference. It is 
only natural for the lumber manufacturer, who is forced 
to pay cash for everything that goes to produce lumber, 
thus to reflect upon this question. The timber land he 
purchases from the government or the state or from an 
individual or corporate owner must be paid for in cash 
or he must pay interest from the date of the deed. The 
steel rail, engines and supplies he needs are all sold for 
cash. He ean buy grain for his stock or meat for his 
commissary only by taking up a sight draft attached 
to bill of lading. The cargo, shipper or export buyer 
gives his order, agreeing to settle when the vessel clears, 
to pay in cash on demand, or to accept a demand draft 
attached to the shipping documents, which must be 
taken up before the cargo is unloaded. In_ the interior 
or domestic trade the carload buyer is privileged to pay 
at the end of sixty or ninety days and is usually offered 
an option to discount his bill ten or fifteen days after 
the date of the invoice and bill of lading. It is usually 
considered that 2 percent off for cash is the equivalent 
of interest which can be borrowed from the bank at the 
rate of 12 percent per annum, and I dare say that most 
of you fairly think that this is the case. Unfortunately 
for the manufacturer who has produced his lumber upon 
a net cash basis—paid his labor, taxes and insurance and 
his banker’s discount in currency or its equivalent—he 
finds upon the analysis of his cost account that the 
discount allowed upon his sales has forced him to pay a 
rate of interest that reminds him of the extravagances of 
a Wall street speculator who has been carrying stocks 
on margin when call money was singing upon a high 
key and running up and down the scale to the tune of 
10 to 60 percent per annum. 


Application of Some Discount Terms. 

It is true that a bill drawn at sixty days’ sight and dis- 
counted the same day 2 percent for cash costs the owner 
interest only at the rate of 12 percent for the sixty days 
that he pays for the use of the money, but the allow- 
anee of 2 percent ten days from the date of the invoice 
forces him to pay interest for the use of the money for 
the fifty days’ unexpired time at the rate of 14% per- 
cent. When paid within fifteen days the rate is 16 per- 
cent for the forty-five days’ free time. When the bill 


runs thirty days and the discount is allowed the interest 
paid is at the rate of 24 percent. When the bill is forty 
days old and discount is taken the interest is at the rate 


of 36 percent; when fifty days have run by 72 percent is 
demanded for the use of the money, and when the re- 
mittarce reaches the seller after fifty-five days the seem- 
ingly little 2 percent is the equivalent of interest at the 
rate of 144 percent for the remaining five days’ unexpired 
time. 

Effects of a Reasonable Rule. 


In order to give the buyers full protection the present 
terms that have been adopted by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and the associations affiliated 
with its membership, covering every field of production 


in the United States, specifically state that neither pre- 
payment of a bill nor the payment of freight shall be 
taken as acceptance of the shipment, and the right to 
make correction or complaint will not be forfeited thereby, 
so that when an estimate of freight is calculated and the 
discount taken upon 80 percent of the remainder and the 
remittances made according to the terms of the contract 
on which you purchase your lumber, you are only fairly 
meeting the manufacturers and joining them in an effort 
to arrive at some equitable and reasonable basis which 
will eliminate the constant bickering and unpleasant con- 
tention made that the discount should not otherwise be 
allowed. Every dealer should be willing to make an ad- 
vance payment on lumber purchased in any market as 
soon as it is loaded. The time consumed by the rail- 
road in transporting his own property from the point of 
shipment to his own yard is not a proper charge to the 
interest account of the manufacturer, and should the 
members of your association join in recommending that 


the practice of estimating freight and discounting the bal- 
ance be adopted the tone of the entire trade would be 
improved and the fairminded dealer who now hesitates to 
comply with the reasonable request of the manufacturer 
because of the fear that his competitor does not pay for 
his lumber for even ten, twenty or thirty days after it 
has been received, really places himself at a disadvantage, 
inasmuch as he cannot buy his lumber at the low basis 
to which his credit or the use of his capital entitles him. 
There is competition in buying as well as in selling. ‘‘He 
who pays best buys best.’’ The manufacturer on the 
Pacific coast or anyone who is so situated that he may 
find a ready market for all he can furnish to the export 
buyer naturally lowers his export price by a sum equal 
to the amount of interest which is represented by the 
discount deducted after the arrival of the car. 


Benefits for Retailers. 


The retail trade of Michigan must more and more de- 
pend upon supplies drawn from car shippers, and in 
order to secure lumber at the lowest market prices the 
dealers must compete with the exporters and others who 
either pay net cash or discount their bills strictly within 
the contract limitations. The local trade is increasing 
rapidly. Alabama, Georgia, Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Texas mills now ship fully half of their cut to buyers 
south of the Ohio river, who receive their shipments so 
promptly that they can discount their bills without 
estimating the freight. 

To meet this competition these distant receivers are 
offered the option of making partial payments, and you 
= all urged to consider the advisability of adopting this 
plan. 

The final paper of Tuesday afternoon was that of 
C. A. Brownell, of Detroit. It discussed ‘‘ Advertising 
as an Element in Business,’’ and was as follows: 


Advertising as an Element in Business. 


Time was, not so very long since either, when adver- 
tising was looked upon as a sort of semi-magicai, 
miraculous power, possessed by a few lucky individuals 
who were thereby enabled to achieve large financial suc- 
cess, 

It is a strange commentary on our human nature that, 
as a general thing, evolutions advancing or uncovering 
or developing new and potent forces in business life 
are first appreciated and utilized by what we commonly 
call the ‘“‘fakir,’’ the man who sells nothing for some- 
thing—the man whose stock in trade is his ability to 
play upon the credulity of human nature and its innate 
goodness. And so the first great advertisers, in the 
sense in which we now understand advertising. were 
the patent medicine men, the ‘underground physician”’ 
and kindred sorts. Here and there strong and command- 
ing minds in the business world saw the opportunity and 
force of advertising and adopted it. 

As in everything else, once a force is practically 
demonstrated as a valuable factor in business life it 
swells with marvelous rapidity. 

Naturally we find the greater development along the 
lines of competition, and paralleling the marvelous and 
matchless strides of public education the American peo- 
ple have grasped this great and potent force in business 
life and today are pouring behind its various channels of 
usefulness very close to one billion of dollars annually. 
It is quite an industry. 

That advertising is recognized as an element in busi- 
ness is best evidenced by the universal acknowledgement 
of business men of its value. Whether a man advertises 
or does not advertise, he no longer strives to argue 
against its value. In fact, advertising has become so 
vitally linked to every branch of business, especially in 
this country, that it is a veritable thread and part of 
woof and warp in the business web of our business 
ives. 

Advertising has made aggressive business methods 
possible and successful. 

Advertising has increased competition and helped to 
control competing conditions. 

Advertising has made the vast combinations of capital 
a success, because by its aid it has drawn from the 
pocketbooks of the multitudes the gigantic capitaliza- 
tion required for the largest possible enterprises. 

Advertising has made itself just as essential to the 
smallest retail dealer in any and all lines of business 
as it is to the great packing industries and kindred in- 
stitutions. 

Thus, because of the universality of its use it is not 
only an element but one of the most valuable elements 
= constitute and make up the great machine called 
‘‘business.”’ 


This being so, it is no longer necessary to argue as 
to the value of advertising. The problem which con- 
fronts the business man of today is the analysis of this 
element and its proper application to his particular line 
of business. 

Advertising is not only a valuable element in business 
in that it helps to swell the volume and increase the 
profits but it is a vital element in that its greatest suc- 
cesses come because of its power to appeal to human 
nature. The advertiser who has a sound conception of 
human nature seldom fails in his advertising. 

Advertising, per se, might be termed “enlarged sales- 
manship,”’ in that it gives to the business men the oppor- 
tunity to speak with a million tongues in a million dif- 
ferent places, to millions of different people at the same 
time. It multiplies beyond estimate the business oppor- 
tunity. Advertising by its inherent force and wide ap- 
plication has become one of the influences of our daily 
life. It enters our homes as one of the daily necessi- 
ties. The newspaper and the bottle of milk are doorstep 
twins every morning. We cannot read the news of the 
world; we cannot note the social functions of the day, 
but side by side lies advertising, until it is one of the 
commonplaces of our lives. 

Advertising, as has been well said by the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, has been the great endowment force of litera- 
ture, has made it possible for the people to buy such 
magnificent books as the great monthly magazines for 
the trifle of 10 cents; has made it possible to have de- 
livered at your homes morning and evening 8, 16, 20 and 
24-page newspapers for the insignificant sum of a penny. 

Advertising makes it possible for you to do business 
at home. Advertising brings to your daily notice the 
march of invention and discovery, the birth of new 
enterprises, new systems, new methods, new ideas, new 
inspirations, new ambitions, new business—and thus has 
become not only an element but an elementary element 
of our business life. 

With one or two exceptions, the force of advertising 
has been little used by the great industry you gentlemen 
represent. It is not my province or desire to chide, 
because your success is the best evidence that you know 
your own business, that you are alert and awake to 
opportunity. It is yours to take the great wealth of 
nature and frame it into shape for the use of mankind. 
Probably no better illustration of the marvelous growth 
and development of our glorious land can be found than 
is given in the mighty volume of trade in lumber, and 
this development is not yet full grown. The demand 
today comes from ali quarters, from every side, and 
the universal call is for ‘‘more.”’ 

At your larger command. gentlemen, is the force of 
advertising. It is adaptable to all conditions and en- 
vironment. There are many ways of using it. The 
problem must come to you individually. To use a slang 
phrase, it is ‘‘up to you.” 

I could fairly bewilder you with statistics immediately 
connected with your own business, and likewise with 
advertising, but this is neither the time nor the place 
for such to be considered. You get figures enough in 
your routine convention work, and again, you know, 
figures may lie. but an advertising man never does. ‘ 

The thought that I desire to leave with you is that 
advertising is a mighty powerful element in business, 
and that the use of its power can be applied to your 
individual profit. There is no secret or mystery con- 
nected with it. It is based on the same fundamental 
business principles that underlie every successful enter- 
prise, and by your own good business judgment will 
ye bring to yourselves the practical value of adver- 

ising. 





TRAVELING MEN’S LATER ACTION. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

Detroit, MicH., Feb. 7.—The association today 
adopted a plan whereby a funeral benefit of $100 will 
be paid to the families of deceased members. 

The members of the association expressed commenda- 
tion in regard to the 2-cent railroad fare bill now before 
the legislature. 

The old Indian chief, Shoppenagons, the famous mas- 
cot of Salling, Hanson & Co., the well known northern 
pine operators, of Grayling, was in attendance at the 
meeting and was an object of interest to the visitors 
who had not had a previous opportunity to make the ac- 
quaintance of this former prominent figure in early 
Michigan history. 





LATEST NEWS OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Salesmen to Meet on a Holiday—Retailers’ Annual at Salt Lake City—tInteresting Illinois District Convention—Directors’ Conference in the North. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


February 12-15—Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Chicago. 

February 12—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Des Moines, Iowa. 

February 14, 15, 16—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

February 16—Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Portland, Ore. 

February 19, 20, 21—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

February 20—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Trav- 
eling Salesmen’s Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

February 22—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

February 22—National Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Chicago. 

March 7—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
tiation, Sioux City, lowa. 

March 6, 7—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, Washington, D. C. 

May 8—Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

May 23, 24—National Hardwood Lumber Association, At- 
lantie City, N. J. 








NATIONAL SALESMEN’S ANNUAL. 


Secretary and Treasurer W. R. Mackenzie, of the 
National Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men, has issued notice of the annual meeting of that 
organization. It will be held at the Hotel Breevort, 
Chicago, February 22, beginning at 10:30 a. m., a 
national holiday being chosen possibly to insure a large 
attendance. 


RETAILERS TO CONVENE AT SALT LAKE. 
The fourth annual convention of the Western Retail 





Lumbermen’s Association will be held at Salt Lake City- 


meee Tuesday and Wednesday, February 14, 15 
and 16. 

Arrangements have been made for a special rate of 
one and one-third fares from all railroad points in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Utah, on the 
certificate plan, and tickets can be purchased after 
February 11. 

A large attendance is expected and an elaborate pro- 
gram has been prepared, including a number of enter- 
tainment features and a Hoo-Hoo concatenation which 
will be held Friday evening. The Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Society, which is the insurance branch of the associa- 
tion, will hold its annual meeting, at which the annual 
reports of the president and secretary will be received, 
as well as a financial statement which has been given 
out in advance and shows the society to be in excellent 
condition with assets of $36,213.65 and a net surplus of 
$7,229.63. 

The Kenyon hotel will be convention headquarters. 
Delegates who are not able to obtain accommodations at 
the Kenyon will be taken care of at the Wilson and 
Knutsford hotels. Owing to the unusually heavy tran- 
sient and tourist business the hotels have urged that lum- 
bermen desiring accommodations reserve thém in ad- 
vance, if possible. 





WEST COAST BOX SHOOK MAKERS TO ORGANIZE. 

A meeting of the box shook manufacturers of Wash- 
ington and Oregon will be held in Tacoma, Wash., Tues- 
day, February 4, when a number of matters of interest 
to the industry will be taken up and discussed and no 
doubt an organization will be formed to embrace the 
box shook industry of the Pacific northwest. The fol- 
lowing concerns have signified their intention of being 
represented at the meeting. 


Aberdeen Box Co., Aberdeen. Pacific Box Co., Tacoma. 
Multnomah Lumber & Box Washington Mill Co., Spokane. 


Co., Portland, Ore. Grays Harbor Commercial Co., 
Raze Lumber Co., Tacoma. Seattle. 
Willamette Lumber & Box Northwestern Lumber Co., Ho- 
‘ Co., Linnton, Ore. quiam. 
Union Lumber & Box Co., National Lumber & Box (o.. 
Portland, Ore. Hoquiam. 
Hague Box & Lumber Co., Cascade Lumber Co., North 
Tacoma. . Yakima. 
Astoria Box Co., Astoria, Ore. Davidson Fruit Co., Hood 
Seattle Box Co., Seattle. River, Ore. 
Raymond Box Co., Raymond. Iowa Lumber & Box Co., Med- 
Musser Lumber & Manufac- ford, Ore. 
turing Co., Spokane. Lake Chelan Box Factory, 
Big, Blackfoot Milling Co., Chelan. 
onner, Mont. 





NORTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION DIRECTORS’ 
_ MEETING. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 5.—The directors of the 
Northern Pine Lumbermen’s Association met at the asso- 
ciation office last Friday afternoon. Present at the meet- 
ing were R. M. Weyerhaeuser, president; Edgar Dalzell, 
of this city, and Drew Musser, of Little Falls, vice presi- 
dents, and the following directors: E. L. Carpenter, 
Minneapolis; M. J. Scanlon, Seanlon, Minn.; William 
Irvine, Chippewa Falls, Wis., and William Carson, Bur- 
lington, Iowa. The assessment on the members for the 
expenses of the association was fixed at $10 a million 
feet, including the bureau of grades and the weighing 
claim bureau. The assessment last year was $9.50, but 
this did not prove enough to carry on the increased 
work of the association. Secretary J. E. Rhodes holds 
over. The president and secretary were empowered to 
select the delegation to represent the association at the 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at its next annual. 

Secretary Rhodes will speak before the Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association at Chicago February 13 on the sub- 
ject ‘‘ Northern Lumber Conditions.’’ 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 

Du Quorn, Itu., Feb. 1—The tenth annual meeting 
of the Southern Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association 
was held at Du Quoin Wednesday and Thursday of this 
week. A delegation of southern Illinois retailers which 
far exceeded that of previous years was present to hear 
the opening address of President James F. White, of 
Marissa, which contained many valuable hints regarding 
the conduct of the retail business and the work of the 
association. Following President White’s address the 
reports of the secretary and treasurer were received and 
approved and the following committees were appointed 
by President White: 

Constitution—Charles T. Glore, Centralia, and C. T. 
Wade, Therano. 

— M. Stotlar, Johnston City, and R. Reis, Bell- 
v" Resolutions —D. L. Kimmel, Du Quoin, and M. Baskrick, 
Centralia. 

Credentials—Chester Schwartz and Terry Goreville. 

E. M. Stotlar addressed the convention, taking as his 
subject ‘‘Cogitation of a Lumber Philosopher Who Does 
Not Smoke—Six Pipes.’’ This address was a most in- 
teresting one and Mr. Stotlar included in his talk a dis- 
cussion of bookkeeping methods for retailers, retail com- 
petition, expense of running a yard and scientific sales- 
manship. He presented a vigorous argument in favor 
of systematic and careful bookkeeping which he said 
applied not only to the lumber dealer but to any other 
uptodate business man. He referred to the classes of 
competition fair and unfair and presented a strong 
argument against the methods of the ignorant com- 
petitor who knows no method of getting business except- 
ing that of slashing prices. Calling attention to the 
importance of having good salesmen, Mr. Stotlar said 
the first requisite of a good salesman is character, that 
kind of character which will enable a man to get business 
without resorting to cutting prices; and he should sell 
his goods on their merits, and the speaker urged that 
honest competition is not detrimental to any man’s busi- 
ness interests but on the contrary gives an impetus to 
a man’s efforts. He ended his address by a general dis- 
cussion of business life as pertaining particularly to the 
retail lumberman. 

Following Mr. Stotlar, L. M. Bostwick, of Centralia, 
discussed the probability of higher prices of lumber. 
Mr. Bostwick referred to the various statements made 
by James J. Hill in recent interviews in which that 
railroad magnate discussed in detail the requirements 
for handling, in a proper way, the transportation of 
freight throughout the Unitéd States and particularly 
throughout the west. The speaker called attention to 
the relation between the car shortage and the price of 
lumber and to the fact that while quantities of lumber 
are stacked at the mills it is practically impossible to 
get it to the retailer as fast as he needs it, this naturally 
resulting in a rise in prices. Mr. Bostwick’s speech was 
purely extemporary and he handled his subject in an able 
manner, holding the attention and interest of the con- 
vention. 

President W. H. Hunter, of the Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, discussed at some length and ably 
the subject of reciprocal demurrage, arguing that in view 
of the fact that the dealer must pay demurrage to the 
railroad for holding cars for unloading it is only fair 
that railroads should pay some penalty for failing to 
furnish equipment or failing to move that equipment 
after it is loaded. 

The evening was devoted to a session of the retailers’ 
round table. 

Thursday morning the association met in executive 
session and an extensive discussion of association busi- 
ness was entered into, following which occurred the elec- 
tion of officers, which resulted as follows: 

President—A. V. Schermerhorn, Kinmundy. 

Vice president—W. R. Karr, Flora. 

Directors, for three years—D. L. Kimmel, of Du Quoin, 
and E. M. Stotlar, of Johnston City. 

J. W. Miller was appointed to fill the vacancy in the 
directory caused by the election of A. V. Schermerhorn 
to the presidency. 

In the evening occurred a Hoo-Hoo concatenation at 
the St. Nicholas hotel, at which the eyes of six purblind 
kittens were opened to the mysteries of Hoo-Hoo. The 
victims learned many things about the habits of the 
felines and after the terrors of the ordeal were over 
joined with the older cats in a general good time. The 
initiates were: Louis P. Hurter, of Chicago; Sam 
Wright, of Mount Vernon; Dick Webber, of Galacia; 
W. S. Campbell, of Ashley; Robert Tate, of Ridgeway, 
and Mr. Hogan, of Chicago. The concatenation was fol- 
lowed by a session on the roof, which lasted until the 
small hours and was attended by some of the leading 
citizens of Du Quoin. 





MICHIGAN LUMBERMEN ELECT OFFICERS. 

GRAND Rapips, MicH., Feb. 4.—The annual meeting 
and banquet of the Lumbermen’s Association of Grand 
Rapids was held Tuesday evening at the Livingston 
hotel, and was presided over by Carroll F. Sweet, presi- 
dent. At the business session three new directors were 
elected: George B. Daniels, H. G. Dykhouse and J. F. 
Retting, to serve for three years, succeeding J. W. Fer- 
don, L. L. Skillman and W. O. Hughart, jr. L. L. Skill- 
man and Harry C. Angell, having served as secretary 
and treasurer respectively, since the organization of the 
association three years ago, declined reélection, and Mr. 
Skillman was voted the sum of $50 as a mark of appre- 
tiation of his services. The board met February 2 and 
elected officers as follows: President, Carroll F. Sweet, 
of the Fuller & Rice Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany; vice president, Harry C. Angell, of H. C. Angell 
& Co.; secretary, George B. Daniels, of Winchester & 
Daniels; treasurer, W. E. Cox, of the Nichols & Cox 


Lumber Company. Chairmen of committees for the year 
were elected as follows: Railroad and transportation, 
Harry C. Angell; membership, Charles W. Fish, of the 
Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Company. The board outlined 
plans for the year, which will be presented for considera- 
tion at a meeting of the association to be held Febru 
ary 26. 





CONNECTICUT RETAILERS CONFER. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 


WATERBURY, CONN., Feb. 7.—The annual convention 
of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut was 
held in this city today and was well attended. 

Secretary and Treasurer Mansfield made a report cov- 
ering the work of the year and the finances of the as- 
sociation. The latter showed there was a balance in the 
treasury of $1,300. 

A resolution was passed protesting to Congress against 
the delay in the matter of forest reserves, and it was 
also resolved that committees on legislation, transporta- 
tion and membership should be appointed by the pres- 
ident. Other resolutions were adopted against encroach- 
ers and against invading on adjoining territory. 

Reports were received from representatives of the 
insurance organization, and these showed the company 
to be in very good condition. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—Frank W. Bogardus, Stamford. 

Vice president—W. L. Damon, New Britain. 

Secretary, treasurer and insurance director—Louis A. 
Mansfield. 

Directors for three years—A. Schumacher, Waterbury ; 
George W. Hill, Rockville; H. L. Platt, Meriden; J. C. Shaw, 
3ridgeport. 

Directors for two years—F. S. Bidwell, Winsor Locks; 
F. A. Lines, Ansonia; E. J. Lake, Hartford; E. P. Pelton, 
Essex. 

Directors for one year—F. V. Chappell, New London; 
L. A. Lampson, New Haven; KE. H. Barnum, New Haven; 
E. P. Taylor, Hartford. 

Messrs. Bogardus, Lake and Mansfield were named as 
delegates to the eastern association. 


The business session was followed by a banquet. 





WASHINGTON MANUFACTURERS MEET. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Feb. 2.—The special meeting of 
the Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association was held at the Centralia hotel on January 
26. The meeting was called to order at 2 p. m. by 
President Miles. A communication was read from the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association asking 
that a delegate be designated to attend its annual con- 
vention, to be held at Norfolk, Va., in May. C. A. Doty 
moved that the president be empowered to appoint a 
delegate to attend this convention, and that the appoint- 
ment be made in time to have the delegate’s name 
placed on all records of the association. This motion 
was carried. 

‘ne committee appointed to draft an order of busi- 
ness made its report, which, on motion, was adopted. 
The report was as follows: 

Virst, reading of minutes of previous meeting; second, 
roll call of members by the president; third, application for 
membership ; fourth, reading of communications ; fifth, report 
of committees; sixth, unfinished business; seventh, general 
discussion for the good of the association; eighth, reports 
of officers. 

W. C. Yeomans moved that the association indorse 
the appointment of W. C. Miles to fill the vacancy on 
the state railroad commission and that a telegram be 
sent to the Pacific-coast association notifying it of this 
action and asking it to indorse the same. The motion 
was carried unanimously, and the following message was 
sent to the Pacific coast association, then in session at 
Seattle: 

Southwestern Washington association, at today’s meeting, 
indorsed W. C. Miles for railroad commission. Have your 
association ratify it. Answer. 

F. A. Martin’s motion that the association heartily 
indorse the lumbermen’s reciprocal demurrage bill 
and that the representatives from their respective dis- 
tricts use all honorable means in the legislature to secure 
the passage of the bill was unanimously carried. The 
following firms were represented at the meeting: 

W. C. Miles, Globe Lumber Co., Globe, Wash. 

F. A. Martin, H. H. Martin Lumber Co., Centralia, Wash. 

F. B. Hubbard, Eastern Railway & Lumber Co., Centralia, 
Wash. 

C. A. Doty, Doty Lumber & Shingle Co., Doty, Wash. 

H. Pitcher, H. Pitcher, Napavine, Wash. 

W. C. Yeomans, W. C. Yeomans, Pe Ell, Wash. 

A. N. Riggs, H. McCormick Lumber Co., McCormick, Wash. 

T. F. Palms, Walworth & Neville Manufacturing Co., Wal- 
ville, Wash. 

Geeta E. Birge, Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency, Cen- 
tralia, Wash. < 

James Gilchrist, Salzer Valley Lumber Co., Centralia, 
Wash. 

George Dysart, Eastern Railway & Lumber Co., Centra- 
lia, Wash. 

T. H. MacLafferty, Blumauer Lumber Co., Tenino, Wash. 





NEW ASSOCIATION OFFICERS. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 2.—At the annual meeting of 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, held in the 
Lumbermen’s Club this week, the following new board 
of trustees was elected: William M. Boleom, of Seattle; 
Charles E. Hill, of Tacoma; P. J. Weidauer, of Everett. 
These will elect the officers from among their number. 
The former board of trustees was composed of Col. 
Henry S. Stein, of Seattle; J. E. Bratnober, of Seattle, 
and J. W. Rogers, of Tacoma. 

The association is composed of forty-eight of the 
largest shingle shippers in the state. It maintains an 
office at Minnesota Transfer with W. M. Lalor in charge. 
At that point shipments are rearranged, if disturbed in 
transit, and questions of grades are settled. The asso- 
ciation is also connected with the claims, cancellization 
and complaint bureau at Transfer. 


HEAD OF A DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTION. 


(Concluded from Front Page.) 


old name with a paid up capital of $500,000. No 
changes were made in the management. 

In a brief way this outlines the inception and progress 
of a lumber manufacturing and distributing concern 
which today handles from 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 feet 
of hardwood lumber each year, representing an annual 
business of probably more than $1,500,000. The lumber 
is manufactured and brought from that great section of 
country vaguely bounded by the Allegheny mountains on 
the east and the Mississippi delta on the west. 

While the business of John B. Ransom & Co. absorbs 
a great deal of his time and attention he has found it 
possible to interest himself and his capital in other direc- 


tions. In 1903 he organized the Nashville Hardwood 
Flooring Company and erected a large plant on a con- 
venient site which has since been enlarged and improved 
in many ways. The capital has been increased until 
today this is not only one of the largest but one of the 
most perfectly equipped hardwood flooring plants in 
the south. The yards and factories of this plant are 
located in close proximity to the band saw mills operated 
by John B. Ransom & Co., of West Nashville. 

In addition to these two great lumber manufacturing 
and remanufacturing enterprises, Mr. Ransom is presi 
dent of the Gayosa Lumber Company, of Memphis, 
Tenn., which operates extensive yards at that point. The 
Gayosa Lumber Company not only produces and handles 
large quantities of lumber but has taken up and devel- 
oped the vehicle and dimension stock business and of 
late is handling large quantities of such material. 

Another interest which he has assisted in bringing 
to the front is the W. J. Cude Land & Lumber Company, 
recently incorporated at Nashville, which has taken over 
a large hardwood plant previously conducted by Mr. 
Ransom and Mr. Cude in partnership. The headquarters 
of this concern are located at Nashville, with branches 
at Kimmins, Tenn., and Cude, Miss. At the latter point 
the company operates a large band saw mill which is 
eating into the extensive tract of delta timber land 
owned by the company. This mill is supplied with lum- 
ber by rail and at many other points in the south towns 
have been built by the owners of the mill. At Kimmins, 
Tenn., the property of the W. J. Cude Land & Lumber 
Company includes several circular mills and yards. 

One lumber enterprise in which Mr. Ransom is an 
important factor is the Nashville Tie & Cedar Company, 
of Nashville, Tenn. He acts as director of this concern. 
This company does a heavy business in railroad ties and 
also makes a specialty of cedar, chestnut and other kinds 
of telegraph and telephone poles and piling. 

Among the other commercial ventures in which Mr. 
Ransom is engaged is the Nashville Transit Company, 
operating a line of tow boats and barges on the Cum- 
berland river and engaged in carrying lumber and other 
forest products for his own and affiliated organizations. 
He is president of the Tennessee Realty & Warehouse 
Company, of Chattanooga, which owns and operates a 
large block of warehouses in that city. He is director of 
the American National bank, of Nashville, one of the 
strongest financial institutions in the south. In addi- 
tion to these active concerns he, in company with a num- 
ber of other investors, is interested in a large tract of 
yellow pine timber in Durango, Mexico, consisting of 
more than 500,000 acres. He also has been president 
of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Association for a number 
of years. 

Mr. Ransom entered into a very important partner- 
ship agreement in 1882 when he married Mary M. 
Perkins, daughter of D. P. Perkins, a lumberman of 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. A family of four children, all 
living, has blessed this union. The oldest daughter is 
the wife of Richard Wilson, who is associated with Mr. 
Ransom as a director in John B. Ransom & Co. and 
treasurer of the Nashville Hardwood Flooring Company. 
The other three children are yet in school. 

Mr. Ransom has not confined his attention exclusively 
to business affairs, having given free play to a singularly 
genial nature, which has made him scores of social 
friends and hundreds of pleasant acquaintances. His 
family long has been a prominent one in the social life 
of Nashville and Mr. Ransom has as high a standing 
in social affairs as he has in the business circles of the 
Tennessee capital; mor have religious duties been 
neglected, his interest in church work being character- 
ized by the same vigor and energy that he displays in all 
other lines. He is a member of the book committee of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and acting in 
that capacity serves as a member of the board which 
governs the two immense publishing plants of the church, 
one at Nashville and one at Shanghai, China. 

It is characteristic of this American business man that 
success has not been allowed to warp his character. The 
same good nature which characterized the Rutherford 
county boy is displayed today in his association with 
those he meets. While he has accomplished much that 
he has undertaken, this successful carrying out of his 
plans has not unduly elevated him in his own estimation. 
He is considerate of the feelings of others and, as one 
associate recently said, ‘‘fair-minded and just in all 
his transactions,’’ whether of a commercial or social 
nature. 

Mr. Ransom has had years of training as vice presi- 
dent and in other official work of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States and his 
succession to the position of president of that organiza- 
tion places at its head a man fully educated in its work 
and one fully in accord with it. 
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WEEK’S RECORD OF CHANGES, 


INCORPORATIONS. 





Colorado. 


Denver—The Eagle Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $50,000; E. P. Young, R. and F. A. McKnight. 


Connecticut. 


Middletown—The L. O. & E. 8S, Davis Company, author- 
ized capital $50,000. 

Delaware. 

Laurel—The Records Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000. 

Georgia. 

Atlanta—The Fulton Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; A. Fulton, J. M. Shannon and T. M. 
Linton, eae 

Illinois. 


Carterville—The Big Muddy Land & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $5,000; W. C. Krieckhouse, E. A. Elles 
and G. Bevard. 

Indiana. 


Brooklyn—The Hughes Lumber & Grain Company, au- 
thorized capital $12,000; T. J. Hughes, C. A. Hubbard 
and H. C. Scearce. 

LaPorte—The Pelan-Profant Company, authorized cap- 
ital $10,000; R. Pelan, J. S. Profant, A. Fora and others. 


Kentucky. 


Louisville—The Louisville Wire-Bound Box Company, 
authorized capital $100,000; R. S. Witherspoon, W. H. 
Wewyms. 

Maryland. 


3altimore—The Chew Tobacco Box Company, author- 


ized capital $100,000. 
Michigan. 


Grand Rapids—The United Farmer’s Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $150,000. 


Minnesota. 


Nevis—The Nevis Lumber Company, ouahennee cap- 
ital $20,000; J. Ingram, F. B. Cannada and C. M. Nevis. 


Mississippi. 


Cude—The W. J. Cude Land & Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $250,000. x 3 
Missouri. 

Kansas City—The American Casket Company, author- 

ized capital $125,000.——The Lake Superior Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $100,000. 


Nebraska. 


Paxton—The Paxton Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000. 
New Jersey. 


Camden—The Great Smoky Mountain Land & Timber 
Company, authorized capital $375,000; W. J. Collins, F. 
H. Warner and F. Baker, jr. 

New York. 


Binghe The National Cigar Box Company, au- 
thorized capital $5,000; E. Van Nastitz, F. M. Shallue 
and others. 

Elmira—The Hope-Jones Organ Company, authorized 
capital $225,000.——The Queen City Woodworking Com- 
pany, authorized capital $5,000; C. E. Jones, J. Driscoll 
and T. A. Hilliker, 

New York City—The Sanitary Furniture Manufactur- 
ing Company, authorized capital $25,000; H. A. Hayden, 
H. R. Mooney and E. A. Monfort. 

Pavillion—The Pavillion Manufacturing Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000; S. G. Wells, G. G. McPherson 
and M. E. Lewis. 

Rochester—Goltzman & Co., authorized capital $25,- 
000. 

Walton—The Vannakin Lumber Company, authorized 
eapital $20,000; J. S. Vannakin, O. R. Nicholas and C. R. 
Kroeger. 

Waterloo—The Waterloo Sash & Door Company, au- 
thorized capital $3,000; W. B. Lawrence, E. R. Decker 


and E. C. Halts. ; 
North Carolina. 


Council—The Council Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000. 

Greensboro—The Lassiter Land & Lumber ome cape 
authorized capital $50,000, with $20,000 paid in; E. 
Lassiter, W. L. Grisson and others. 

Set aneee White & White Company, authorized 
capital $50,0 

Reidsville oOThe Hall-Chance Company, authorized cap- 
ital $25,000. 

Taylorsville—The Alexander Chair Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000. 

Waynesville—The Waynesville Transportation Com- 
pany, authorized capital $70,000; S. M. Smith and others. 


Ohio. 


Highland—The Highland Grain & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $10,000; P. Adams, E. M. Johnson, J. 
Adams and others. 

Tippecanoe City—The Tipp City Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000; W. E. Tenaych, J. H. Pohlman, 

M. Sanders and others. 


Oklahoma, 


Clinton—The Washita Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; H. Smith, C. W. Goodwin and G. 
Brown. 





Pennsylvania. 


New Castle—The Buckeye Manufacturing Company, 
er ge capital $50,000; C. R. James, G. Rynyon and 
T.. &. Co 

Pittsburg—The Pittsburg Hardwood Door Company, 
authorized capital $50,000; W. M. Ewing, J. C. Scofield 
and A. G. Breitweiser. 

Reading—The George F. Lance Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; R. W. Lance, F. H. Arnold, D. L. Gross 


and others. 
South Carolina. 


Columbia—The Carolina Lumber & Power Company. 
authorized capital $15,000.——The Columbia Handle Com- 
pany, authorized capital $8,000. 

Tennessee. 


Hamilton County—The South Side Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $12,000. 


Texas. 


Beaumont—The Frisco Lumber Company, authorized 
pe meng $200,000; A. C. Ford, W. B. Ward, A. E. Kerr and 
others 

Pittsburg—The Cope Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,090; G. W. Cope, P. W. Thorsell and R. A. 


Cope, 
Utah. 


Heber—The Duchesne Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; H. G. Crook and T. O. Duke. 


NEW FIRMS, INCORPORATIONS, 


Virginia. 
Franklin—The Bryant Timber Company, authorized 
capital $56,000; R. J. Dunning, N. B. and R. M. Bryant. 


Washington. 


Aloha—The Aloha Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $100,000. 

Bellingham—The Funnell Shingle Company, sutnerteee 
capital $10,000; M. Funnell and C. E. Carl. The Miller 
Bros. Lumber’ Company, authorized capital $25,000; W. 
F., G. A. and L. E. Miller. 

Everett—The Northwestern Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $6,000. 

Hartford—The Heath Shingle Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; E. L. Heath, O. H. and J. A. Voorhis. 


Wisconsin. 


Milwaukee—The Milwaukee Seating Company, author- 
ized capital $15,000; W. Schmidt, L. E. Best and G 


Gehrz, 
British North America. 
Ontario. 


Ottawa—The W. B. Bartram C eeepeny authorized cap- 
ital $60,000; W. B. Bartram, W. P. Gill and J. L. Mc- 
Dougall. ——-Cameron & Co., authorized capital $100,000; 
W. A. Cameron, R. G. Cameron, J. A Cameron and 
others. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 





Alabama. 


Huntsville—The Huntsville Lumber Company has sold 
its yard at this point to W. P. Dilworth, who will con- 
tinue the business under the style of the Huntsville 
Manufacturing & Lumber Company. 

Mobile—The Yellow Pine Export Company has re- 
moved to Gulfport, Miss. 

Snyder—G. W. Moody has sold out. 


Arizona. 


Prescott—Clark & Adams have been succeeded by M. 
Adams. 
Arkansas. 
Little Rock—The National Wagon Stock Company has 
bought the plant of the Rock City Lumber Company. 


California. 


Santa Ana—The J. M. Griffith Lumber Company has 
been sold by the J. M. Griffith estate to A. C. Bowers, 
John Cubbon, M. M. Crookshank and others. This in- 
cludes the yards at Santa Ana, Orange, Anaheim, Dow- 
ney, Norwalk and Newport Beach. 


Florida. 


Lake City—The Johnson Tie & Lumber Company has 
heen organized by L. W. Johnson, E. Se Futch and E. 
E. Lynch. : 

Georgia. 

Barnesville—The Barnesville Coal & Lumber Company 
has increased its capital stock by $10,000. 

Thomasville—The J. L. Phillips Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 


Illinois. 


Beardstown—W. H. Rhinberger has been succeeded 
by the W. E. Terry Lumber Company, of Galesburg. 

Chesterfield—W. L. Duckles and E. A. Ibbetson have 
started in the lumber business under the style of Duckles 
& Ibbetson, and have bought out Charles Wilton at 
this place. 

Chicago—C. D. Danaher is reported out of the lumber 
business. W. M. Piatt has recently entered the lumber 
business. 

Dallas City—The L. Burg Carriage Company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $100,000. 

Danville—R. A. Hooton has sold his interest in Hooton 
Bros. to his partner, C. B. Hooton. 

Galesburg—Terry & Lewis have been succeeded by the 
W. E. Terry Lumber Company and the capital stock has 
been increased to $200,000. 
pori The Garside Manufacturing Company is re- 
ported out of the lumber business. 

Plano—The Long Bros. Company is reported out of the 
lumber business. 

Idaho. 


Nampa—Knowlton & MeNeil have been succeeded by 
Knowlton & Knowlton. fj 
Indiana. 


Dayton—Finch & Freeman have been succeeded by 
Frank Menefee. 

Lyons—T. E. Harris has been succeeded by M. G. 
Edington & Son. 

Martinsville—The Lakewood Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $75,000. 

Monroe—Smith & Durfee will start a lumber yard here 
as soon as they can secure the material. 

Walkerton—D. N. Hudelmeyer has been succeeded by 
the Walkerton Lumber Company. 

Yellow Bank—L. J. Knepp has sold his saw mill. 

Indian Territory. 

Bristow—The Brinson-Patterson Lumber Company has 
sold its yards at Bristow, Centralia, Chelsea, Clarence, 
Tulsa and Vinita to the E. C. Robinson Lumber Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, Mo. 








Iowa. 


Cedar Rapids—E. W. Fairchild has sold his stock in 
the Linn County Lumber & Coal Company to R. C. 
Cutter. 

Chapin—C. M. Quinby & Co. are out of the lumber 
business. 

Corning—Ralph Newcomb is out of the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Decorah—The Wilbur Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Economy Lumber Company. 

: Eldon—Clarence Ritz has been succeeded by M. E. 

Ritz. 

Olin—M. M. White has been succeeded by the Trezonia 
Lumber Company. 

Spencer—The Superior Lumber Company has sold out 
its yard at this place to the Royal Lumber Company. 


Kentucky. 


Banner—The Kentucky Single Tree & Spoke Company 
is listed by the rating books as having a saw mill here. 
Mail to them is returned undelivered. 

Blackford—Crowell & Nunn Company is out of the 
saw mill business. 

Crab Orchard—Edward Wray & Son are listed by the 
rating books as manufacturers of lumber. Mail to them 
is returned undelivered. 

Elva—H. B. Smith has bought his partner’s interest 
in Kelley & Smith at this point. H. B. Kelley has bought 
a saw mill, which he will operate at Oak Level, Ky. 

Grayson—S. L. Bayse & Son are out of the lumber 
business. 

Haley’s Mill—A. Mullins is listed by the rating books 
as having a sawmill here. He advises that the correct 
address is Apex. 

Knottsville—Mail addressed to Horace Dowese is re- 
turned undelivered. 


NEW MILLS AND CASUALTIES. 


Madisonville—The Pratt-Worthington Company has re- 
moved to Crofton. 

Maysville—The Ohio River Lumber Company is listed 
by the rating books as having a saw mill. It advises fT 
has dismantled its mill and is devoting its time to plan- 
ing mill work. 

McQuady—tThe Bates Milling Company (listed by the 
rating books as operating a saw mill) has been succeeded 
by J. R. Bates. Mr. Bates advises that he operates a 
grist mill only. 

Olympia—Richardson Bros. operate a saw mill at Nisi 
instead of here, as given by the rating books. 

Owensboro—The Tenth Street Planing Mill Company 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

Paducah—The Fooks-Acree Lumber Company operates 
a planing mill and a retail lumber yard instead of a saw 
mill, as given by the rating books. 

Phil—Mail addressed to M. N. Moser is returned un- 
delivered, 

Sharon Grove—T. S. Proctor is out of the saw mill 
business at this point. 

Slaughterville—D. W. DeMoss & Bro. are listed by the 
rating books as operating a saw mill. Mail to them 
is returned undelivered. 

Tateville—The Chicago Veneer Company sold its saw 
mill about a year ago to the Stearns Lumber Company, 
of Stearns, Ky. 

Torrent—G. B. Martin is out of the lumber business. 


Kansas. 


Frankfort—Munson & Watson have been succeeded by 
the Central Lumber Company. 

Larned—James C. Babbitt is out of the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Leavenworth—The Chicago Lumber Company has sold 
its yard at this place to the S. C. Garrett Lumber Com- 
pany. 





Louisiana. 


Eola—Caldwell & Kirkpatrick have been succeeded by 
R. L. Baily. 

Florien—The Williams Bros. Lumber Company has 
succeeded J. H. Williams & Son. 

Haynesville—The Bird Mili Company at this point and 
at Relief has been succeeded by the Norton Lumber 
Company. 

Lake Charles—The Lake City Lumber Company is out 
of the lumber business. 

Quadrate—C, KE. Robinson has been succeeded by Dun- 
nam & Robinson. 

Red Oak—Mail addressed to the Crescent Shingle Com- 
pany is returned undelivered. 


Maine. 


Dexter—Charles F. Witherill and Frank Byther have 
formed a partnership and will conduct a lumber manu- 
facturing business. 

Winterville—The Winterville Veneer Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $5,000 to $30,000. 

Michigan. 

Alpena—The Kimball Lumber Company has changed 
its name to the Island Mill & Lumber Company. 

Benton Harbor—The Pitkin Paint Company, of Chi- 
cago, has bought the mill of R. G. Peters and will install 
a paint factory there. 

Ithaca—The Ithaca Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Ithaca Lumber & Coal Company. 

Lansing—Hugh Lyon & Co. have increased their capi- 
tal stock from $100,000 to $150,000. 

Manistee—Patrick Noud has bought the Hart planing 
mill, which he has had under a lease for the last two 
years. 

Nolan—The Coan Lumber Company has sold out to J. 
H. Grover. 

Minnesota. 


Duluth—The Tower -Lumber Company has organized 
the Mehalen Lumber Company to purchase timber in the 
state of Oregon.——The Virginia Lumber Company has 
increased its authorized indebtedness to $2,000,000. 

Odessa—The J. A. Smith Lumber Company has sold 
out to R. Menzel. 

Osakis—The Hennepin Lumber Company has sold out 
to H. E. Gingery. 

Mississippi. 

3enoit—Ford & McGregor have been out of the saw 
mill business since the death of Mr. McGregor. 

Columbus—The Arkay Stave Works is out of the 
lumber manufacturing business. 

Cude—W. Cude has been succeeded by the W. J. 
Cude Land & Lumber Company. 

Decatur—Carleton & Son are listed by the rating books 
as operating a saw mill, but they advise that they have 
been out of business for four years. 

Egremont—Mail addressed to the Egremont Lumber 
Company is returned undelivered. 

Missouri. 

Kansas City—The Dierks & Son Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 

Monett—The Brinson & Patterson Lumber Company is 
reported selling out. 

Moundsville—W. A..McAlister has been succeeded by 

’. J. Butterfield. 

St. Louis—A. R. Stevens has removed to Decatur, III. 
——The S. J. Vance Lumber Company is reported out 
of the lumber business. 


Montana. 


Eureka.—E. W. Badger has sold his interest in the 
Eureka Lumber Company. 


Nebraska. 


Nebraska Citv—The Otoe Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by George W. Homeyer. 

Omaha—The Adams & Kelly Company has increased 
its capital stock to $200,000. 


New York. 


New York City—Henry Cape has consolidated with the 
Davison Lumber Company. 

Painted Post—The Painted Post Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 


North Carolina. 


Asheville—The Beaumont Furniture Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $5,000 to $25,000. 

Charlotte—The Carolina Manufacturing Company has 
bought a site for a warehouse here. 

High Point—The High Point eo Company has 
increased its capital stock to $25,000. 

Thomasville—T. J. Finch has bought a _ controlling 
interest in the Thomasville Chair Company. 


Oregon. 


Portland—G. R. Comstock ‘has sold his interest in the 
Comstock Lumber Company. 


Pennsylvania. 


Ariel—A. L. Cobb is out of the lumber business. 

Philadelphia—The Philadelphia Hardwood Lumber 
Company has admitted John T. Dixon into its business. 

Pittsburg—The Glenn-Kline Lumber Company has 





changed style to the Crescent Lumber Company. 
Williamsport—The Fisher Match Company has re- 
organized with a capital of $150,000. 
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Tennessee. 


Knoxville—The Tennessee Mantel Manufacturing Com- 
pany has increased its capital stock to $60,000. 

McEwen—Fredricksen & Nielsen have been succeeded 
by Chris Nielsen. 

Maryville—C. C. Litterer is going out of the lumber 
business. 


Texas. 


San Antonio—The West End Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

San Augustine—Noble & Thompson have been suc- 
ceeded by the San Augustine Lumber Company. 

Tyler—A. Harris & Co. have changed style to the 
Harris Lumber Company and will remove to Dallas. 


Washington. 


Colville—The Winslow Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $80,000. 
Reardan—The Chamokane Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $80,000. 
Seattle—The Pacific Lumber Wholesalers’ Club has 
dissolved. 
Wisconsin. 


Ashland—tThe offices of the general manager of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Company will be removed to 
Duluth, Minn. 

Butternut—The Creamery Package Manufacturing 
Company has sold its entire cut of hemlock on Pine 
creek to the Nash Lumber Company, of Shanagolden. 

Grand Rapids—The Stange-Ellis Lumber Company has 
bought the real estate, saw mill and other buildings of 
py yoy Rapids Lumber Company for the consideration 
of $25,000. 

Merrill—The Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Company has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $75,000. 

Sauk City—Paul Lachmund & Son have been suc- 
ceeded by the Lachmund Lumber & Coal Company. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 





Arkansas. 


Little Rock—It is reported that the Rock Island Rail- 
road Company will establish a creosoting plant near here 
for the creosoting of railroad timbers. The plant will 
cost about $125,000 and employ about 150 men at the 


least. 
Florida. 


Caryville—The George E. Wood Lumber Company is 
building a saw mill with a daily capacity of over 150,000 
feet. A 600 horse power Corliss engine will furnish 
power for the mill. < 

Georgia. 

Arlington—The Arlington Lumber Company will rebuild 
its saw mill recently destroyed by fire at a loss of $10,000. 
It will be a brick building and have a daily capacity of 


40,000 feet. 
Idaho. 

Medimont—J. S. Slater is building a saw mill here the 
capacity of which he has not yet decided. 

Orofino—It is reported that more than $2,000,000 will 
be expended in building a saw mill by the Weyerhaeuser 
people. This saw mill when fully equipped will be the 
largest in the United States. Two logging roads will be 
built, one of eight miles, the other of forty-five miles, to 
tap their forests, which have a stand of 3,000,000,000 feet 
of pine. 


Kentucky. 


Louisville—A mill building and an engine room are to 
be erected by the Coucher Mill & Lumber Company. 


Louisiana. 


Leesville—Thomas C. Wingate will expend about $25,000 
in building a stave and hardwood mill with a _ daily 
capacity of 10,000 tight staves and 10,000 feet of hardwood 
lumber. 

Monroe—The Haynes Lumber Company will erect a 
planing mill, 128 by 80 feet, and a woodworking plant, 
120 by 30 feet. 

Mississippi. 

Columbus—The Interstate Lumber Company, of Curtis- 
ton, Ala., is making arrangements for the erection of a 
saw mill with a daily capacity of 100,000 feet. It will 
cost when completed about $100,000 and give employment 
to about 175 men. 

Missouri. 

Bunker (postoffice Gila)—The Bunker-Culler Lumber 
Company has bought large timber interests in the near 
neighborhood and will at once begin the erection of a 


large band mill. 
New York. 


Buffalo—Maurice M. and J. B. Wall, of the Buffalo 
Hardwood Lumber Company, are equipping a veneering 
plant in which they propose to employ,about 150 skilled 


workmen. 
North Carolina. 


F Rockingham—The H. C. Dockery Lumber Company 
is making arrangements for the erection of a planing mill 
and dry kiln to cost about $10,000. 


Oregon. 


Portland—The Portland Lumber Company is preparing 
for the installation at its plant the largest refuse burner 
on the Pacific coast. It will be 32 feet in diameter and 
100 feet in hight and will cost over $15,000. 

Woodburn—The Hertzler & Haskell Lumber Company 
has completed its mill, which has a daily capacity of 
50,000 feet. 

Tennessee. 


Knoxville—Snodgrass & Field will rebuild their saw mill 
which was recently destroyed. A bond of $20,000 had to 
be given to indemnify citizens residing near the plant 
against any loss by fire. 


Wisconsin. 


Tron River—Mark Hessey is installing machinery in his 
mill and when completed will be able to turn out about 


30,000 feet a day. 
Washington. 


Spokane—The Washington Mill Company is installing 
a 50 horse power motor to furnish power for additional 
machinery. 





CASUALTIES. 





Alabama. 


Eclectic—John M. Collins lost his saw mill, dry kiln 
and a large amount of lumber by fire February 1. Mr. 
Collins had no insurance on his property. 


Georgia. 


Atlanta—A fire that did about $10,000 worth of damage 
started in the warehouse of the Woodward Lumber Com- 
pany January 31. 

Cecil—Part of the plant of J. N. Bray & Co. was 
burned February 1, entailing a loss of $30,000. The 
insurance on the plant was about $15,000. 
Wrightsville—A saw mill belonging to J. L. Kent was 
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entirely destroyed by fire January 31. The amount of 
the loss and insurance carried is not known. 


Louisiana. 


Abite Springs—M. W. Harvey lost his saw mill and a 
large amount of lumber by fire January 22. The loss 
amounted to $8,000, with about $4,000 insurance. 

Berwick—A fire in the yards of the Menefee Cypress 
Company destroyed about 1,500,000 feet of lumber. There 
is about $80,000 insurance, the loss is not known. 


Massachusetts. 


Lynn—A fire caused by an overheated furnace in the 
plant of George H. Allen damaged the plant to the 
amount of $4,000; covered by insurance. 

Reading—Otis P. Symonds & Son’s box factory was 
destroyed by fire January 27, with a loss amounting to 
$20,000. 

Townsend—The saw mill of U. S. Adams burned Jan- 
uary 29, with a loss amounting to $10,000. 


Minnesota. 


Minneapolis—The home of C, A. Smith, who is travel- 
ing in California, was gutted by fire February 3, with a 
loss of about $5,000. The loss is believed to be covered 


by insurance. : 
North Carolina. 


Plymouth—The woodworking plant of the Wilts Veneer 
Company was destroyed by fire February 3, with a loss 
of $250,000, covered by partial insurance. 

Rhode Island. 

Providence—The lumber yard of Potter & Gardiner 
was fired by an incendiary for the fourth time within the 
last few months. The loss is estimated at $50,000. 


Vermont. 


Barton Landing—Fire destroyed the dry kiln and 150,- 
000 feet of hardwood lumber at the plant of the E. L. 
Chandler Company January 28, entailing a loss of $15,000. 


West Virginia. 


Lickspring—The saw mill of the Deckers Valley Lum- 
ber Company was destroyed by fire January 31, causing a 
loss of $4,000. 

Wisconsin. 


Racine—Forty thousand feet of quarter sawed oak were 
destroyed by fire at the plant of S. C. Johnson & Son, 
causing a loss of $4,000. 

The lumber laden bark Charles Loring sank recently 
off the coast of New Jersey with a cargo of yellow pine 
valued at $18,000. The bark left Savannah, Ga., for New 
York City, and was on her way there when she was run 
down by an Old Dominion line steamer. The cargo was 
insured. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


Troubles in Gotham. 


New Yor«k, Feb. 2.—A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against Louis and Herman Lewinthan, who compose the 
firm of L. Lewinthan & Son, manufacturers of frames for 
couches and furniture at No. 808-812 East Fifth street, by 
Mosson Bros., $1,947; Joseph Levine & Bro., $1,732, and 
Martin B. Morris, $923. It was alleged that they are in- 
solvent, have transferred merchandise and accounts, $5,000, 
and made preferential payments, $5,000. The United States 
district court appointed John C. Coleman receiver with a 
bond of $2,000, on application of Myers & Goldsmith, who 
said that the liabilities are $30,000 and assets $5,000, and 
that the insolvents hau transferred real estate to their wives 
recently without consideration. They asked an extension 
from their creditors of two years but it was rejected by the 
creditors. 

Louis Lewinthan has been in business in this city for 
twenty years and his son became a partner on May 1, 1906. 
They also launched out as manufacturers of sash, doors etc., 
and on December 16 last claimed to have assets of $124,450, 
of which $63,000 was in real estate, and liability of $62,000, 
of which $57,500 was realty mortgage. December 24 Louis 
Lewinthan transferred two tenements, Nos. 227 and 229 
Lewis street, to Sarah Lewinthan. Ginsburg & Solomon, 
attorneys for the firm, said yesterday than Lewinthan of- 
fered to transfer the Lewis street property to a trustee for 
the creditors, but the creditors refused to accept it. The 
firm has $40,000 unfinished contracts which will require about 
$20,000 to complete. It offered to turn over its contracts if 
the creditors would complete them but the latter refused to 
do so. The creditors and Lewinthan disagreed as to the 
manner of realizing on the assets. The bankruptcy proceed- 
ings will be contested. The assets consist of machinery 
which cost about $10,000; merchandise, $5,000; accounts, 
$5,000, and the unfinished contracts. 

Sheriff Hayes has received two attachments against James 
E. Whitney, lumber dealer, who had desk room at No. 55 
Liberty street. One is in favor of the Long Island Loan & 
Trust Company for $1,989 and the other is in favor of 
Percy T. Applegate for $2,079, for money paid on lumber 
and on a note. Both attachments were granted on the 
ground that Hayes resides in Boston. When the sheriff went 
to No. 55 Liberty street to make a levy he was informed that 
Mr. Whitney had not been there for a month. 











Manufacturer Against Railroad. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 5.—The E. Sondheimer Company, 
through its attorneys, has filed a bill in chancery here seek- 
ing to restrain the Rock Island system from removing a 
quantity of rails loaded at Heth, St. Francis county, Arkan- 
sas, by Isaac Williams, on the ground that the rails 
are the property of the complainant and have been removed 
from their place on a narrow gage railroad, used in logging, 
without authority or right. The bill asks that if the car 
has been removed from Heth the railroad company be re- 
strained from delivering the rails to consignee, and that, in 
the event the rails are brought within the jurisdiction of 
this court, they be attached and held to await a final de- 
cision. Judgment is also asked for whatever damage the 
complainant*may have suffered. 








Trouble in Eastern Kentucky. 


SeERGENT, Ky., Feb. 6.—The taking of depositions in the 
$150,000 damage suit against the Continental Realty Com- 
pany, a Baltimore corporation, being pushed by J. B. McLin 
and W. H. Kilbourne, wherein they allege that the said Con- 
tinental Realty Company refused to take and pay them for 
100,000 oak trees in Letcher, Perry and Knott counties, has 
been continued until February 15. ‘The case is attracting 
wide attention, and dozens of the best attorneys in the state 
are employed on both sides. The Continental company of- 
fered $50,000 last year for a compromise, but Messrs. Mc- 
Lin and Kilbourne refused to accept it. For twelve months 
the case has been fought in the eastern Kentucky courts. 





Suing for Fire Loss. 


The supreme court of Tennessee during the last week 
heard argument in the case of John B. Ransom & Co., of 
Nashville, Tenn., for the use of several fire insurance com- 
panies against the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis rail- 
way. ‘The insurance companies paid the losses in the fire in 
the Ransom lumber yards and in turn sued the railroad for 
the loss, alleging that the fire resulted from sparks from a 
locomotive. 







The Tariff to Be 


Discussed. 


















The plea of James J. Hill for reciprocity with 
Canada and Senator Cullom’s recommendation of 
a special session of Congress for a revision of the 
present import duties along Republican lines are 
straws. 








Intelligent Discussion Must Be 





Based on Facts. 















The lumberman who would form a just opinion 
as to the place of lumber in the tariff system 
should not only know the provisions of SCHED- 
ULE D of the PRESENT LAW, but should know 
what previous tariffs were and their effect. 


Where Can the Facts Be Found ? 








The only complete, accurate and clear presenta- 
tion of the American lumber tariffs is to be found 
in 


Volume I of the “History of the 
Lumber Industry of America.” 


It gives the gist of all laws affecting forest 
products from the adoption of the Constitution 
until now. 












It gives all tariff rates. 
It gives accounts of all reciprocity treaties 
affecting lumber. 

It shows the effect on volume of importations 
and lumber prices of high duties and low, or of 
free trade. 















It shows the influences, whether domestic or 
foreign, which have actuated legislation. 

It thoroughly covers every phase of the sub- 
ject. 


In the “History of the Lumber 





Industry of America,” 





By J. E, DEFEBAUGH, 













the lumberman will find the facts on which to 
base his conclusions, and the arguments to back 
them, for the presentation is as fair and impartial 
as it is full. 

The History is published in four large volumes, 
bound in half Morocco, at $5 a volume. Address 
the publishers, 


315 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 





TAPE LINES 


Steel and Linen 


5-foot steel, German silver case; selfwinding; light asa 
rule; postpaid, each, 82 cents. 

25-foot steel, hard leather case; size and weight of a 
watch; postpaid, each, $2.93. 

25-foot pure linen, water proofed and reinforced with 
leather first 4 inches; postpaid, each $1.17. 

50-foot same as above, $1.47. 

These are the well known “Lufkin” tapes and we 
guarantee them to be perfect in every particular. They 
are bargains for the money. Address all orders to 


American Lumberman, neem s., Chicago. 














TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 


nlite man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 





Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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Water Ruins a Belt. 


Ordinarily, and very likely you know 
all about this from costly experience. 


If you wish to use a belt in a wet or 
damp place let us tell you about our 


XB4 k 
BELTIN 


TRADE MARK 





It is made especially for this trying 
service and performs it PERFECTLY. 
Guaranteed. 


Charles A.Schieren& Co. 


LEATHER BELTING 


New York: 43 Ferry Street. 
Chicago: 34-86-88 Franklin St. 
Boston. 186-188 Lincoln St. 
Philadelphia, 224 No. Third St. 


HAY 


No matter whether you use much or 
little we are prepared to contract to 
supply you for we have shipping 
points in three or four of the best 
hay producing states and control the 
product in quantities that enable us to 
guarantee constant and prompt serv- 
ice. Tell us your requirements 
and we will quote you prices delivered 
your track on any kind or grade. 


JOHNSON & SON, 


Robinson's Code. GOSHEN, IND. 


Cable Address ** National” 


Pittsburg: 240 Third Avenue. 
Denver: 1622 Wazee Street. 
Hamburg: Germany, 

Auf dem Sande }. 








Let us 
Furnish 
You 

















West Virginia Spruce 
ROUGH OR DRESSED. 


Have you ever been disappointed in promise of 
shipment? Get ours and save all worry. 


915 Betz Building, 


A. Thompson, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘YELLOW PINE 


Flooring and Bill Stuff. 


North Carolina Pine, Cypress, White Pine and Hardwoods, 


EL! B. HALLOWELL & CO., 


HARRISON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. j 


Wholesale White Pine | 
POPLAR, HARDWOODS and CYPRESS 























Win H. Frit & C0., tistietst mma 








TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED j‘zou,zse,tbe American 


For furthe: particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, III. 





MINNESOTA. 


PAP DAIL 


THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 6.—Demand for lumber in 
the northwest is remarkably strong under the conditions 
that prevail. All the territory tributary to Minnesota 
mills is under snow from one to five feet deep and has 
been having a run of below zero weather. The railroads 
are worse crippled than ever and little nonperishable 
freight except coal is moving. Retail lumber trade is 
naturally almost at a standstill, and yet manufacturers 
and jobbers are getting a steady run of orders for all 
kinds of stock. The retailers in many cases are very 
short and are anxious for a few cars to fill out their 
stocks for spring. Some have placed orders with western 
mills that have not been shipped and do not know when 
they will even start on the,way. They are beginning to 
buy lumber nearer home so as not to be left in the lurch. 

Arno Mereen, superintendent of the C. A. Smith Lum- 
ber Company’s plant, has gone west to superintend the 
overhauling and enlarging of the mill at Marshfield, 
Ore., on Coos bay, bought in December by Mr. Smith 
from the Dean Lumber Company. He will be on the 
coast most of the time for several months. The improve- 
ments contemplated are extensive and when finished the 
mill will have a capacity of 350,000 to 400,000 feet in a 
10-hour day. It is intended to install a box shook fac- 
tory later on. 

Cc. A. Smith’s handsome residence at 2324 Emerson 
avenue, south, was damaged by a peculiarly persistent fire 
last Sunday. It broke out about 9:30 and at first seemed 
easy to subdue, so the firemen went at it with the chem- 
ical extinguishers, but it crept up through the partitions 
and broke out on the roof requiring a liberal use of 
water and about five hours’ work before it was finally 
put out of business. The loss to the house and contents 
by fire and water is estimated at $5,000. Mr. Smith and 
his two daughters are in California, but Mrs. Smith and 
their son were at home. 

C. F. Osborne, of Osborne & Clark, left yesterday for 
a business and pleasure trip in the south. He will go 
first to visit two brothers at Chandler, Okla., and then 
will go through Arkansas into Tennessee, returning by 
Erie, Ill., where they have a retail lumber yard. While 
in hardwood territory Mr. Osborne will look into southern 
conditions somewhat. 

C. H. Johnson, of the W. W. Johnson Lumber Com- 
pany, has gone for a pleasure trip in Mexico, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Johnson. They will go north to Oregon, 
where Mr. Johnson will take a look at logging operations 
on the Columbia. 

A. E. Beck and W. P. Orth, of the T. A. Beck & Son 
Company, Milwaukee, were in Minneapolis on business 
last week. 

Edgar Dalzell, sales manager for the C. A. Smith Lum- 
ber Company, is back from a tour through Pacific coast 
territory. 

The F. W. Buswell Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
has secured the services of N. K. Henderson as superin- 
tendent of the mill at Buswell, Wis. Mr. Henderson is 
an expert millman, having been with the Scanlon-Gipson 
and the Brooks-Scanlon lumber companies for twenty 
years as superintendent. 

C. M. Rohne has joined the forces of F. E. Reynolds 
& Co. as-a traveling salesman in Iowa, southern Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas. 

Plans to establish the forestry school of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in a summer working location in 
the Itasca state park are carried in a bill now before 
the state legislature. It turns the park over to the 
eare of the state forestry board, appropriates $3,000 
for firebreaks, nurseries ete. and $5,000 a year for 
forestry instruction and expcrimentation under the 
state university. Of this amount $1,000 is for repairs 
and furniture for the old Park house, which is to be 
turned into quarters for the students in the field. 
They will take a winter course at the university, and 
spend the spring and summer at the park studying 
and working together. Work on the big nursery will 
be done by the students, who will thus pay their 
expenses. ‘The bill includes an appropriation of $1,000 
for experiments in the impregnation of cottonwood 
and willow to increase their durability in the soil and 
their value for structural purposes. The park con- 
tains 14,000 acres of land around Lake Itasca, 
26,000,000 feet of standing pine, valued at $230,000, 
and a modern park lodge, valued at $18,000. 

The effect of the car shortage on northern mills is 
shown by the statistics of receipts and shipments at 
Minneapolis for January. Receipts were 10,228,000 
feet, compared with 12,224,000 feet last year, and 
shipments amounted to 15,856,000 feet, compared with 
21,696,000 feet last year. The decrease in both items 
is chargeable to the car shortage and the blockade of 
western lines by snow and cold. 





ON THE ST. CROIX. 

STILLWATER, MINN., Feb. 5.—The St. Croix Log Lift- 
ing Company is getting ready for a systematic campaign 
of reclaiming deadhead and sunken logs next summer 
along the St. Croix. It will be carried on with energy 
on a large scale and with appliances adapted for the 
purpose. The company is made up of William Kaiser, 
William E. Mackey and M. Crane, the two former of 
this city and the latter a Michigan man. The company 
was organized last fall. Mr. Crane had some experience 
last year in the business on the Manistee river in Michi- 
gan and demonstrated that the business is practical and 
profitable. He came here and interested the others in a 
similar scheme. There are many millions of feet of pine 
logs sunken along the river and they are as sound as 
they ever were. 


Preparation of the appliances for the operations is 
already in progress. Ordinary hoisting engines will be 
used on flatboats that will be built for the purpose. Mr. 
Crane has a crew of men at work in this city getting 
the material for two flatboats that will be built here as 
soon as the weather moderates. 

In connection with the business steel tubes will be 
used as floaters. These tubes will be eighteen inches in 
diameter and thirty-two feet long. They will have air 
valves ‘so that they can be filled with air and sealed. 
A mile of such tubes will be built at a Minneapolis 
machine shop and are ordered to be ready by spring. 
The logs will be rafted with tubes as floaters. It will 
not require much lifting force to keep them afloat after 
they are once raised. The logs will be taken to local 
mills to be sawed. The company estimates that the 
coming summer it will raise and reclaim about 5,000,000 
feet. This will be profitable as the expense will not be 
heavy and the logs were lost before. 

Blustering weather of from 2 to 20 degrees below zero 
with drifting snow has prevailed for a week on the St. 
Croix. As a result the movement of logs by rail to this 
city has been retarded. Logging operations, however, are 
going along well. 


_—N 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLUTH, MINN., Feb. 4.—There is a very general and 
heavy demand for lumber in the Duluth market, but 
one of the leading brokers says little is doing at pre- 
vailing prices for No. 2 and better. The prices range 
from $24 to $29 a thousand, an advance of about $2 
over the prices for the same grades a year ago. No. 4 
boards have sold lately for as high as $17.50, an ad- 
vance of about $2 in the last ninety days. There is a 
big demand for No. 2 and poorer, and it is not easy to 
get No. 3 stock. It commands $21 to $22, according to 
width. Alger, Smith & Co. since January 1 have sold 
10,000,000 feet of No. 3 and better to go east. The 
stock is already out. The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Com- 
pany has also sold considerable lumber to go to Saginaw. 

On account of the very deep snow throughout the 
northwest it is estimated that the log shortage will be 
fully 33 percent -less than the amount that it was ex- 
pected last fall would be put in. Superintendent O’Neil, 
in charge of logging operations on the Chippewa reserva- 
tions, who ten days ago estimated that the log shortage 
on the reservations would be 33 percent, now says that 
he will not be surprised if it reaches 50 percent. A 
heavy thaw followed by continuous cold would be worth 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to the loggers and Jum- 
bermen of the northwest at this time. 

The ice conditions at the head of Lake Superior are 
unprecedented for this time of the winter. The ice in 
the Duluth-Superior harbor is thirty-six inches thick and 
the ice field on the lake extends from Duluth to beyond 
Two Harbors, a distance of twenty-four miles. Zero 
weather has prevailed most of the time for two weeks. 

It is announced that the John Schroeder Lumber Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, has signed a contract with the J. 
D. Murray Company, of Wausau, Wis., to build a saw 
mill of 40,000,000 feet capacity at Ashland this year. 
The present mill, which is of about half the capacity 
of the proposed mill, will be dismantled. The company 
will also build an extensive plant for sawing Oregon and 
Wasnington pine to be reshipped to eastern points. 


WISCONSIN. 


IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


RHINELANDER, WIS., Feb. 4.—Lumbermen express 
themselves as very well satisfied with the weather and 
the progress of logging. , 

John Emerson, of Prentice, who is logging west of 
Mercer, on the Chicago & North-Western, was in this 
town the other day on his way home, and reports con- 
ditions good in his locality, with about two feet of 
snow. He is sawing his logs at a smail mill eight miles 
west of Mercer and hauling the lumber to the track and 
expects to sell it to parties in this locality. 

Robert Blackburn, of Milwaukee, was through here 
last week. Mr. Blackburn is stocking a mill near Ken- 
nan with logs, and reports getting plenty of them. He 
is paying $8 for hemlock and hardwood right through. 
This is several miles from the railroad, and logs on 
the track are bringing about a dollar more. 

All the mills are advancing prices for new stocks 
of lumber and jobbers are competing with each other to 
get the stocks. Dry lumber is moving to the full extent 
of the car supply, which is lighter than usual, owing 
to extreme cold, blizzards, railroad wrecks ete. A promi- 
nent railroad man says the flanges on the car wheels are 
the weakest points; they are no heavier on big 110,000- 
pound capacity cars than on 40,000-pound cars, and this 
causes more wrecks in cold weather than any other con- 
dition. 

The Chicago & North-Western road has had a fair sup- 
ply of cars lately, but the Soo Line and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul have had very few. There is not 
going to be anything like a liberal supply of cars until 
navigation opens again and relieves the roads of part 
of their burden. In this country large amounts of flats 
and gondolas are used in carrying logs, bark and pulp- 
wood all winter, and the shipment of logs is a con- 
stantly increasing portion of business. The large mills 
located in the cities are determined to have logs, no 
matter how far they have to be hauled, and the paper 








‘and pulp mills have to get their supplies the same way. 


Maple has been in good demand lately, and so have 
No. 2 and No. 3 common birch and elm. Hemlock and 
pine are selling well. Basswood is nearly out of the 
market, but wise jobbers have anticipated this and have 
kept a few cars in reserve or have bought up what 
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others were holding. Log run basswood is now selling 
at $22 to $23 f. o. b. mills. Birch is not in great 
demand, except in the lower grades, but a good deal of 
common is being dressed and shipped to the retail trade, 
where it is used for sheathing and flooring. A number 
of large consuming concerns are asking prices on birch, 
showing that they are prepared to buy before long. Soft 
elm is also asked for in the same manner, although very 
little of it is now moving. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 

WAUSAU, WIs., Feb. 4.—At Louis Martenson’s logging 
camp, on the Eau Claire river, sixteen miles east of 
Wausau, about 1,000,000 feet of logs are being put in 
this winter—principally hardwood and hemlock. This 
timber goes to John Manser’s mill at Kelly and to the 
Barker & Stewart Lumber Company’s mill in this city. 

Owing to the extreme cold weather of late the Curtis 
& Yale Company’s factory has had to suspend operations 
for a few days. The weather having moderated con- 
siderably it is again running as busy as ever but, like 
all manufacturing establishments hereabouts, is ham- 
pered for the want of cars to transport its products. 

During the last week the weather has been decidedly 
like the Arctic circle variety. Twenty and twenty-eight 
below was reached, according to the government ther- 
mometer located in the court house park. 

The Rib Valley Lumber Company, which operates a 
saw mill several miles west of this city, is getting all 
the logs it can handle and will saw out more than 1,000,- 
000 feet of lumber this season. 

That all the big timber has not been cut in this section 
is evident from the size of some logs being hauled to the 
mills in this city. While these logs are not large as a 
rule, and many of them so small that they would not 
have been cut a few years ago, there is occasionally a 
big one brought in. Some 16-foot butt logs were brought 
in during the last week that scaled upward of 800 feet 
each, and several loads of 36-foot timbers, which cut 
out 12x12, have also been hauled. A great deal of the 
timber coming in, especially that for custom sawing, 
would not have been taken at any price a few years ago. 
Many of these logs have laid in the woods for years, so 
many in fact that the outer sap has all rotted away and 
much of the interior decayed, but still the owners seem 
to get enough lumber out of them to pay for cutting 
and hauling them in. 


MICHIGAN. 


OPDODIDL PID DA 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay Ciry AND SaGiInaw, Micu., Feb. 4.—The weather 
has been excessively cold the last week and it somewhat 
hampered the movement of lumber. In general condi- 
tions are not subject to much change during January 
and February and this season is no exception. There is 
less complaint regarding the scarcity of cars, possibly 





due to the fact that the shortage has existed so long it. 


has become a phase of regular business and the shippers 
have become used to it. 

Wickes Bros., extensive buyers and manufacturers of 
saw mill machinery, have bought the mill machinery of 
the Winona Lumber Company at Winona, Minn., con- 
sisting of double-band and gang mill outfit fully 
equipped. This will make twenty-five carloads. A super- 
intendent will be placed at the property, who will direct 
the dismantling of the plant and the shipment to Sag- 
inaw of such portions as cannot be disposed of on the 
spot. The exhaustion of timber has forced the plant out 
of commission. Wickes Bros. have also bought the plan- 
ing mill machinery of the Colman Lumber Company at 
LaCrosse, Wis. It will require ten cars to carry the 
outfit to Saginaw. An effort will be made to dispose a 
portion of it on the spot. 

Bliss & Van Auken have installed a large Wickes tubu- 
lar boiler in their extensive plant, which is being 
operated day and night with lots of business scheduled 
on the books. 

The two Kneeland, Buell & Bigelow mills are operated 
now, one running day and night and one days only. 
These concerns manufactured 41,000,000 feet of lumber 
last year and expect to cut out as much the present year. 

The Germain & Boyd Lumber Company, of Saginaw, 
which bought a large body of timber in Louisiana some- 
thing over a year ago, has had a large force of men 
on the ground all winter erecting a large band mill 
plant, and it is expected operations will begin early in 
the spring. A lumbering town called Atlanta is being 
created by the company at that point. 

The Embury-Martin Lumber Company’s saw mill at 
Cheboygan, which has been shut down six weeks, started 
sawing this week on hardwood logs. The company has 
a large quantity of logs already at the mill and has 
arranged to keep the mill running during the remainder 
of the winter. It is expected a night crew will be also 
put on at an early date. Last year the plant manu- 
factured 3,500,000 feet of hardwoods, 16,300,000 feet of 
hemlock and 6,500,000 feet of pine lumber, 10,000,000 
pieces of lath and 3,500,000 shingles. The company ex- 
pects to handle 28,000,000 feet of logs the current year. 

The Parks & Kelley Shingle Company at Vanderbilt 
has received a 10-year franchise to light the village with 
electricity. The company’s plant was recently destroyed, 
but it is now being rebuilt and enough energy will be 
generated to light the mill plant as well as the town. 

Repairs have been made on the Gowen Bros. shingle 
mill at Case and it is cutting over 50,000 shingles a day. 

Wolf Bros., who operate a small mill a few miles out 
from Cheboygan, are employing a large number of teams 
hauling lumber to Cheboygan, whence it will be shipped 
to market by rail. 






About a year ago the Nester estate and others bought 
the Dyment mill property at Thessalon and a large 
quantity of timber. The Nester saw mill at Ashland, 
Wis., was dismantled and shipped to Thessalon, where 
it is now being set up on McBeth’s bay, three miles west 
of Thessalon, within touch of the Canadian Pacific rail- 
way. The company is putting in a stock of logs to sup- 
ply the mill for next season’s run. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 4.—The question of bond- 
ing Alpena for $50,000, to secure the extension of the 
Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena railroad to that city, has 
been passed on by the board of supervisors and will be 
left to a vote of the people at the spring election. There 
is not much doubt but that the proposition will carry. 

The business men’s banquet held at Boyne City, 
January 30, was a success, being attended by fully 200 
people. President Johnson of the village introduced 
Dr. Marshall as toastmaster and there were several elo- 
quent responses to toasts. ‘‘ Reminiscences of Boyne’’ 
had been assigned to W. H. White, but he was com- 
pelled to be absent and his response was read by W. L. 
Martin. ‘‘The Incorporation of Boyne’’ was responded 
to by J. E. Converse, followed by discussion, and a ris- 
ing vote manifesting unanimity in favor of incorporat- 
ing as a city. A committee of twenty was appointed to 
form bylaws and take steps toward the formatidn of a 
board of trade. 

A business men’s banquet was held at Greenville, 
February 1, with F. E. Ranney, of the Ranney Refrig- 
erator Company, as toastmaster, and 300 of the leading 
citizens were present. A board of trade has been organ- 
ized, with Paul F. Smith, manager of the Greenville 
Lumber Company, as secretary and treasurer, and a 
bonus fund will be raised for securing new factories. 

The logging industry is active this winter in Mason 
county. In Victory township the Stears company is put- 
ting in 300,000 feet and the Butters Salt & Lumber 
Company 1,000,000 feet. The Ludington Woodenware 
Company is cutting 300,000 feet in Summit and 150,000 
feet in Amber. The Carrom Archarena Company plans 
to cut 450,000 feet, while Harley Bros. will put in about 
200,000 feet for their basket factory. The Cartier Lum- 
ber Company is also lumbering in Hamlin township and 
elsewhere in the county. 

A. B. Knowles has cut about 18,000 railroad ties at 
Beechwoods, in Fruitland township, Muskegon county, 
and they are being hauled to North Muskegon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank J. Cobbs, of Cadillac, sailed 
February 4 from New York, and will go direct to 
Naples, thence to Alexandria. Returning they will spend 
a month in Italy and France, then will take an automo- 
bile trip through central Europe. 

The Cummer Manufacturing Company, of Cadillac, is 
turning out an average of over 2,500 crates daily. The 
factory employs seventy-five hands. 

Frank J. Cobbs, of Cadillac, has been reélected vice 
president of the West Michigan State Fair Association. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

DETROIT, MicH., Feb. 4.—This city is the Mecca for 
lumbermen from all over the state, who began arriving 
today for the annual convention of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, which opens in the Wayne 
hotel tomorrow. It is expected there will be about 
400 lumbermen present when the convention gets into 
full swing and many ladies in addition, for whom spe- 
cial entertainment will be provided. The convention will 
be concluded with a banquet in the Wayne hotel Thurs- 
day evening. 

The car shortage situation, about which lumbermen 
have been raising their voices in protest, can be solved 
quickly, Railway Commissioner Atwood says, by the 
enactment of a Federal law compelling the return of 
cars to the companies owning them without delay. A 
law of this kind, with the proper regulations and penal- 
ties, he says, would force each road to provide itself 
with the equipment necessary for its business and thus 
have an immediate effect. Sufficient equipment is now 
owned by somé of the roads, but others are short, and, 
says the commissioner, they use the cars of other com- 
panies, causing them to be scattered throughout the 
country. 

Flint wagon and buggy manufacturers say they are 
‘‘up against it’’ on the car shortage situation. They 
find it impossible to get their products to the jobbers 
throughout the country and may have to shut down in 
consequence. 





IN EASTERN MICHIGAN. 


Bay Ciry, Micu., Feb. 4.—Logging conditions could 
not be improved and every operator is pushing the work 
to the limit. The larger firms besides operating camps 
have buyers all through the upper part of the lower 
peninsula purchasing lumber cut at small saw mills, logs 
and cedar. Many million feet of logs in small lots are 
thus picked up. Several parties who do not operate mills 
also buy and sell forest products extensively. 

Reports from every lumbering locality are favorable. 
In some camps crews are somewhat shorthanded but on 
the whole the lumbermen appear to be better off in this 
particular than those north of the straits and in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. 

Reports from upper Michigan are also good. While 
in some localities there has been more than two feet of 
snow yet they are used to more snow there than south of 
the straits. A logger down from the country around 
Grand Marais says the weather has been cold enough to 
maintain good roads and freeze the swamps solidly and 
that the work in every camp has gone along smoothly. 
Operators are making excellent progress hauling and the 
usual output is calculated upon. 
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We Are Offering 


Timber Land 
6 Per Cent 
Bonds 


secured by first mortgage on southern tim- 
ber lands at Jess than 50 per cent of their 





present market value. Issued by large, 


well-established, responsible lumber com- 





panies. Full particulars will be mailed on 


request. 


Clark L. Poole @ Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
H. C. BARROLL & CO, Bankers. 


CHICAGO. 


First National Bank Blidg.. 











CAPITAL $1,000,000,00 Surplus & Profits $350,000.00 


The Fort Dearborn 
National Bank 














134 Monroe Street, Corner Clark, 








Solicits Checking Accounts of Individuals and Firms. 


Courteous treatment to all. 


Issues Certificates of Deposit payable. on Demand bear- 


ing interest at 2 per cent. 


Issues Certificates of 


Deposit payable at given dates 


with interest at 3 per cent. added. 

















AUDITS AND SYSTEMS 
OF ACCOUNTS 


Wilkinson, Reckitt, Williams & Co, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 


Mutual Life Blidg., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Marquette Bldg. 
CHICAGO. 


52 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 











Lumbermens Indemnity Exchange 
214 Colman Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
SAVE YOUR FIRE INSURANCE PREMIUMS 


FIRE INSURANCE FOR MEMBERS ONLY. 


E. G. GRIGGS, Pres't. 


HANFORD & deVEUVE, Managers. 























OLEDO 


FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


Specialists in Lumber and Woodworking 
Risks. For lines and rates apply direct. 


Home Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO. 


IDEAL PATENT TRACK CLEANERS 


insurea smooth running Saw mill Carriage and are 

so easily adjusted and cheap that no millman can 

afford to be without them. To prove their merits 

we send them ontrial, Haven't had one return- 
yet. 

One firm used a pair onemonth and ordered fourteen 
more. Another firm says: “We've used your cleaners 
for past 2 years and find them entirely satisfactory.” 
Patented. For particulars and prices, ask 


D. R. EDWARDS, Fostoria, Tex. 
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Interior Finish 


Veneered Doors 


We manufacture our own 
hardwood lumber and can 
name low prices. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
OUR SPECIALTY. 


Carnahan Mfg. 
LOOGOOTEE, IND. 


Estimates Furnished. 








By Using the Published 


RED B OOK Semi-Annually 


in January 
and July. 

It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. 

The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. 
UNITED STATES and MANITOBA. 

The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 

A well organized Co!‘ection Department is also 
operated and the same is open to you. 


Covers the 


Save Your Money °~ | 


Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 


1402 Great Northern Bldg., 18 broadway, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY. 


MENTION THIS PAPER, 


wae BUFFALO, N. 
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The 
Buffalo 
Maple 
Flooring 
CO, 


Manufacturers of 











MICHIGAN ROCK MAPLE 
and OAK FLOORING 


| BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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White Pine 


GRAVES, MANBERT, 
GEORGE & COMPANY. 


‘ee ALO. # NEW YORK. 
J 


WHITE PINE 


The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. 


BUFFALO, . NEW YORK. 
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THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Feb. 5.—Demand for construction lumber 
was only fair last week. White pine and hardwoods are 
very firm and quotations are right up to the mark in 
both lines. Spruce and southern pine and hemlock are 
fairly strong in some instances but sufficient stocks ap- 
pear to be coming forward promptly to meet ready re- 
quirements. Cypress wholesalers note a good demand in 
their line but say there is an inclination to hold off 
spring buying until the last possible moment. The small 
number of building permits being issued is naturally the 
cause of some apprehension, but as work ov a large num- 
ber of the permits filed last year has not been started 
and will not be for some time it is believed that suffi- 
cient new business will be forthcoming within the next 
month to keep business going at a good rate until there 
shall be an improvement in new permits filed this year. 
The money market is somewhat uneasy, and while one 
week the situation appears to be gaining headway reports 
for the following week are such as to make the market 
a little uncertain. Local stocks are in good shape and 
retailers are a unit in looking for a very good spring 
trade. A careful survey of the situation indicates no 
weak spots, and while naturally a more decided conserv- 
atism will prevail in placing orders there seems to be 
no doubt that spring trade, once started on its usual run, 
will keep up at a good rate. 

The Goodyear Lumber Company, 45 Broadway, notes 
a fair demand for hemlock for prompt deliveries and a 
good inquiry for all spring deliveries. C. W. and F. H. 
Goodyear, heads of the company, were at the local 
office recently and they regard the outlook very encour- 
agingly. There is no change in the base price, which 
continues firm at $22. The mill situation is in good 
shape, although considerable difficulty is still found in 
getting sufficient cars with which to make shipments, 
promptly. 

A well known local North Carolina pine authority 
states: 

Trade is not what we expected it would be two months 
ago. Prices are unsteady, and while the demand for imme- 
diate delivery is fairly satisfactory big orders are not com- 
ing in as fast as we anticipated. Some of the large yellow 
pine men in this market who have big stocks in the south 
are not altogether dissatisfied. because there is an unusu- 
ally good demand in the south for all grades of southern 
pine lumber and prices are much better comparatively than 
they are here, and for this reason we are able to sell right 
at home to better advantage than we could by shipping on 
the small margin obtainable in this city. In spruce lines 
inquiry is good and we confidently believe that within six 
weeks or two months the market will improve to a con- 


siderable extent, but until about April 1 we do not look for 
much improvement. 


Howard Adams, local manager of the Cummer Com- 
pany, 1 Madison avenue, says that with his company de- 
mand is good and inquiries and prices are better than 
they have been for some time. ‘The easiest feature in 
his line, Mr. Adams states, is flooring, but outside of 
this he has considerable business on his books. Deliv- 
eries seem difficult at manufacturing points, due to 
weather conditions Timber sizes are in first class de- 
mand and Mr. Adams expects a large amount of work 
this spring which will require large sizes. 

The cypress situation according to M. E. J. Hoban, 
of the Hoban & Curtis Lumber Company, 1 Madison 
avenue, is better than it was two or three weeks ago. 
The principal trouble is in getting adequate transporta- 
tion facilities for shipment of orders from mill points. 
Mr. Hoban says he has on his books considerable busi- 
ness which he is unable to move because of inability to 
obtain sufficient space on vessels from the south, as well 
as the handicap in getting cars, which is as bad now as 
ever. The company finds a good local demand for early 
consumption and an improvement in inquiry for larger 
spring deliveries. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the John 
C. Orr Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., Richard S. White was 
elected to sueceed the late John C. Orr. Henry S. Orr, 
son of the late president, was elected vice president and 
J. R. Steers treasurer. Mr. White now heads probably 
the largest retail lumber and mill work concern in this 
market. His many friends in this market, while regret- 
ting the death of the founder of the large business, are 
pleased to note the appointment of such a worthy suc- 
cessor. A 

The large lumber yard property of Church E. Gates 
& Co., consisting of fifty city lots from Mott avenue to 
and across Gerard avenue to the Harlem river, including 
500 feet of water front, was sold last week. This sale 
follows the acquisition of other property recently bought 
by Church E. Gates & Co. on Long Island sound and 
152nd street which is being made ready for occupancy 
some time this year, although the old location will be 
retained temporarily. 

W. R. Creed & Co., 1 Madison avenue, finds a better- 
ment in North Carolina pine conditions, although Mr. 
Creed says that the improvement is certainly coming 
about slowly enough to be a good one. He finds that 
inquiries are better and thinks it will not be long before 
usual spring conditions will prevail. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 5.—It is reported 
that Frederick Weyerhaeuser and his associates in the 
lumber business at Cloquet, Minn., have secured options 
of two sites in the Tonawandas with a view to locating 
a white pine yard of large proportions here. One of 
the sites which the Weyerhaeuser interests are said to 
have secured an option on consists of a trifle over fifty 
acres owned by the Buffalo, Portland & Thousand Is- 
land Railroad Company and located between the Elli- 
cott creek and the Erie canal just south of the Eastern 


Lumber Company’s plant. Representatives of the Clo- 
quet companies in which Weyerhaeuser is interested 
were here last month. In conversation with a number 
of lumbermen they stated that it was the intention to 
locate a yard in the Tonawandas this summer if a suit- 
able location could be secured. 

Through the efforts of a committee, of which Theo- 
dore 8. Fassett, of Smith, Fassett & Co., was a mem- 
ber, to have the state authorities take steps to complete 
the work of enlarging the Erie canal as speedily as pos- 
sible, State Engineer Skene has announced his inten- 
tion to begin most active operations early in the spring. 
It is desired that the work on all sections of the ecanai 
be completed at the same time so that the waterway can 
be opened for traffic accordingly, because the great 
bulk of the tonnage to be moved eastward will come 
from points along the lakes. 

The Eastern Lumber Company has closed a contract 
with the Hamilton-Merryman Company, of Marinette, 
Wis., for its season’s cut of white pine and hardwood. 
The cut will consist of about 35,000,000 feet of white 
pine and hardwood. The Marinette company expects 
to produce the usual amount of high grade white 
pine. Adding to this the stock which the Eastern 
Lumber Company will buy from other producers along 
the Jakes the local company will receive the usual 
amount of lumber next season. The Tonawanda com- 
pany has added to its business here a growing hardwood 
industry. During last season 7,000,000 feet of hard- 
woods were received by vessel. 

The lumber carrying steamer John C. Pringle, owned 
by the Olga Transportation Company, of Tonawanda, 
was libeled yesterday, the libellant being the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Company. The action is brought to 
recover $387.92 for coal furnished the boat. 

The Erie Boatmen’s Association will hold its annual 
meeting on Thursday. A manager will be elected and 
the rates to be established on lumber to Albany and 
New York at the opening of the season will be con- 


LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BuFFa.o, N. Y., Feb. 5.—The open weather is favor- 
able to the lumber trade, but only hardwood dealers 
seem to be fully occupied. There have been two weeks 
of mostly pretty cold weather and the trade generally 
slacks off some at such times. It becomes harder and 
harder as lumber goes up to persuade a retailer or a 
consumer that it is to his advantage to buy lumber 
much faster than he needs it. 

There is every prospect of Buffalo needing as much 
lumber this year as was used last, for the needs of build- 
ing are not at all satisfied. All builders, as a rule, 
report that they are doing as much work now as they 
can, but the outlook for new work at the seaboard is 
not good. The speculative building in New York, for 
instance, has been caught by money scarcity and if the 
loans are not forthcoming on ventures of that sort the 
industry must languish. 

The building permits issued by the city still indicate 
that the small dwelling is wanted more than any other. 
For the week there were twenty-three permits issued. 
Nothing but wood construction of account was in the 
list, which contained nineteen dwellings to accommodate 
thirty-one families, the whole cost being estimated at 
$63,730. 

Montgomery Bros. & Co. report that they have made 
arrangements to double the capacity of their box fac- 
tory by taking in the second story of the mill for most 
of the setup box work and using the present space on 
the ground floor for shooks only. This doubtless means 
that there is an outlook for more boxes than heretofore 
turned out, as competition in that line used to be very 
active. 

The Iroquois Door Company, a branch of the Cream 
City Sash & Door Company, of Milwaukee, which has 
grown very fast since it was set up here half a dozen 
years ago, has again doubled the size of its brick east- 
side factory and will use it chiefly for carrying a full 
line of house trim in all the leading woods. The plan is 
to bring most of the stock here at least partly manufac- 
tured and to do the assembling, so far as possible, as 
well as some manufacturing here. This plan enables the 
company to get the benefit of a western factory as well 
as its eastern location. 

There is much less complaint of slow logging progress 
in the northern pine woods than there was last winter, 
though it has been fully as open here so far as it was 
last winter. The figuring now is to give some sort of 
a date for sawing certain logs that are already sold as 
lumber. It is said that some of.the Canadian rivers 
are going to be so full of logs that it will be a matter 
of close calculation to get them all to the mills for saw- 
ing during the coming season. 

Graves, Bigwood & Co. are now making Midland on 
Georgian bay one of their saw mill headquarters and are 
prepared to turn out a good lot of white pine stock thére 
next summer, although the Byng Inlet mills will be the 
chief sawing center as usual. A heavy cut is still the 
promise and will no doubt be realized, as the logs are 
now going into the streams. 

The Pacific coast lumber situation is still a very for- 
bidding one. J. D. Rounds, of Mixer & Co., who came 
from Spokane last week, found that the big snowfall 
extended all the way from that city to St. Paul. He 
found on the Great Northern railway that there were 
twenty ‘‘dead’’ engines and three ‘‘dead’’ snow plows 
on one division and that the Northern Pacific was not 
very much better off. His train was seventeen hours 
late, though it was expected to get the passenger service 
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into regular operation soon. There is no hope of much 
freight moving right away. 

The office of the Buffalo Forge Company at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been changed from No. 311 to 618 Citizens 
building. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

TOLEDO, OHIO, Feb. 5.—Trade is quiet. This applies 
to both city and country yards. Most dealers are now 
shaping their stocks in getting ready for the spring 
trade. Everybody is looking forward to big business. 
Every manufacturing industry is running full blast and 
many plants are unable to turn out the goods fast 
enough to meet the demand. According to information 
received from various retail lumber dealers and manu- 
facturers throughout this section many buildings will 
be erected throughout the country. 

Prices for all lines of lumber show elasticity. Local 
dealers are not looking for any decline in prices. On 
the other hand, they see nothing but stiffer prices, 
if any change is to be made. Hemlock, white pine, 
dimension yellow pine and No. 1 yellow pine boards 
have shown up with stiffer prices, probably more so 
than in other lines. 

C. I. Barnes, of Barnes & Mauk, left last night on 
a trip to the Pacific coast. This concern is among the 
largest handlers of red cedar shingles in this market. 

George B. Stine, of the Belcher-Stine Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, who is spending the winter in looking 
after -the interests of the concern at Belcher, Ark., spent 
the most of the week here. On his return trip he was 
accompanied by his wife and two children, who will 
remain with him in the west for several weeks. 

The Fremont Lumber Company, of Fremont, instead 
of putting out annual calendars, distributed telephone 
pad holders to anyone in the city who was fortunate to 
have desk phones. Each holder was provided with ample 
paper for jotting down notes. 

The Spencerville Hoop Company has closed a contract 
for a tract of elm timber north of Delphos, the com- 
pany paying $3,000 for the tract. 

J. P. MeAfee has leased the Miami planing mill, in 
this city, which has been occupied by the Ephart Lum- 
ber Company, and has stated that he will soon ineor- 
porate a company to operate the plant, having pur- 
chased the machinery. 

Watson Hubbard, aged 88 years, a well known lum- 
berman of the lake region, died at his residence at San- 
dusky, Ohio, last Thursday. He built the first dock 
on Lake Huron, at Lexington. Leaving Connecticut he 
went to the frontier to develop Michigan lumber lands. 
During the latter part of his life he settled at Sandusky. 

W. E. Reynolds and F. IT. Reynolds, who own large 
timber interests in Maine, were visitors in this section 
to learn something of the handle trade, visiting plants 
at Delphos, Minster and other points. The Reynolds 
state that ash timber can be bought for $10 a thousand 
feet in Maine, while here the price is $30. The gentle- 
men stated that they intend to erect a factory to work 
up their tract. 

Archibald J. Cook, a Toledo building contractor, has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy, listing his liabilities at 
$4,324 and assets at $2,001. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, Ohio, Feb. 5.—E. G. Fisher, secretary of 
The Fisher & Wilson Company, with his sister, Miss 
Nellie Fisher, returned this week from a most eventful 
trip through the West Indies, during which time they 
narrowly escaped being caught in the earthquake which 
wrecked Kingston, Jamaica. At the time of the earth- 
quake they were aboard the Farragut about thirty miles 
from Port Antonio and arrived in the stricken city 
shortly after the hardest shock. 

W. P. Hilton, department manager of the Advance 
Lumber Company, is now in the south arranging the 
details following the transfer of the plant of the Baskin 
Lumber Company, at Baskin, La., to the present inter- 
ests, which are closely associated with the Advance Lum- 
ber Company. The plant was formerly owned by the 
Hill-Drummond Lumber Company and adds a finish mill 
to the many resources of the Advance Lumber Company. 
When the improvements have been made and planing 
mill erected the plant will have a daily capacity of 
60,000 feet and is located in the midst of a fine timber 
section. The new mill is rapidly nearing completion 
and the machinery is now on the ground. W. H. Har- 
graves, of Memphis, and B. J. Terry, accompanied Mr. 
Hilton. The former will act as general manager of 
the new plant, while the latter will be chief accountant. 

C. H. Foote, of the C. H. Foote Lumber Company, 
and H. H. Sherman, manager of the Collinwood Lumber 
Company, are making a two-weeks’ trip through the 
south in quest of yellow pine and hardwoods. In a 
recent letter they stated that while the general com- 
plaint throughout the south is car shortage it really 
was a misnomer, as the shortage is in motive power. 
There are plenty of cars, both empty and loaded, to be 
seen on all sidetracks, and they passed one freight crew 
which had been waiting at a small station for twelve 
hours for coal with which to run their engine. Lack of 
proper management seems prevalent, and all trains are 
late south of the Ohio river. In fact, were they on time 
about half of the people would miss them by caleulat- 
ing upon the usual conditions. 

Several of the local lumbermen attended the funeral 
of Lewis C. Butts, who was buried from his home, 43 
Northfield street, East Cleveland, February 4. Mr. 
Butts was for many years a prominent lumberman of 
Cleveland, being a member of the old firm of Thomas 
& Butts. For some time he has been retired and his 
death followed a short illness. 

The report of the building inspector for January 
shows considerable new building to have been started 





during the month. Permits were issued for thirty-two 
new brick buildings to cost $378,450; trame, 189 per- 
mits, at $270,987, and a total of 421 permits for $707,- 
773, including repairs and additions. Last year Janu- 
ary showed 360 permits at $1,517,934, while 1905 
showed 135 permits at $266,805. 

J. C. Wooding, of Duluth, was a recent visitor among 
the Cleveland lumbermen. 

Messrs. Hill, Drummond and Foley, of the Hill-Drum- 
mond Lumber Company, of Duluth, were in Cleveland 
on business this week. 

Hunter Savidge, of Putnam & Savidge, was called to 
his old home at Spring Lake last week by the serious 
illness of his mother, who died on February 5. Mrs. 
Savidge had been suffering for some time. 

The Buffalo Forge Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
changed the location of its local office from suite 311 to 
618 Citizens building. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


POPPI DDD PLP 
NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 2.—The Metropolitan Lwmber 
Exchange of Boston, recently organized, planned to take 
quarters in the Broad Exchange building, but the build- 
ing committee in looking it over found that this location 
was not suitable and so have engaged quarters at 7 
Merchants’ row, where it will have the second and third 
floors. The third floor will be devoted to a restaurant 
and the second floor will be used as a general meeting 
place. 

Furber, Stockford & Co. have engaged Herbert A. 
Fuller to represent them in the territory formerly cov- 
ered by the late Frank W. Holmes. Mr. Fuller was at 
one time associated with G. Fuller & Son, Brighton, and 
later with Lindsay Shepard. 

Charles C. Batchelder, treasurer of the Boston Lumber 
Company, is making a trip through the south. 

Head & Dowst, large lumber dealers and contractors, 
with headquarters at Manchester, N. H., have been con- 
sidering establishing a branch of their business in Law 
rence, Mass. 

Samuel C. Hutchinson, of the Hutchinson Lumber 
Company, Lynn, Mass., sailed for New York last week 
on his way to the Mediterranean. He will visit Egypt 
and the Holy Land. Mr. Hutchinson is accompanied by 
his wife. 

Fred Osman, engaged in the lumber business at South 
Framingham, Mass., has returned from a trip to Florida. 

Cook, Borden & Co., Fall River, Mass., have secured 
the contract for furnishing the lumber for the new 
Lineoln mill. This contract called for 1,500,000 feet 
of lumber. 

Hon. J. M. W. Hall, Newton, widely known in lumber 
circles, was one of the committee of ten appointed 
recently by Governor Guild to attend a convention of 
business men in Washington. As a result of this trip 
and the committee’s report it is thought that immediately 
steps will be taken toward securing tariff revision. This 
will. directly affect Canadian lumber. 

The building contracts awarded in New England dur- 
ing the last week amounted to $1,720,000, as compared 
with $1,544,000 during the same week last year. Since 
the first of January the contracts have amounted to 
$4,985,000, against’ $5,257,000 during the corresponding 
period of 1906. These figures show a slight decrease 
for this year. 

At the annual meeting of the Stamford Lumber Com- 
pany, Stamford, Conn., the following officers were 
elected: President, William B. Beckley; treasurer, C. 
E. Beckley; secretary, T. C. Beckley. 

The following lumber companies have filed their an 
nual statements during the last week: Ide Lumber 
Company, Southbridge, E. T. Ide, treasurer; Malden 
City Lumber Company, Malden, Mass., Timothy D. Pot- 
ter, treasurer; Northern Lumber Company, of Vermont, 
C. H. Stevens, treasurer. 

The East Machias Lumber Company has over 300 men 
in the woods this winter. 

The Andrews & Peck Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
manufacturer of sash, doors and blinds, has secured a 
large tract of land adjoining its plant and will erect 
an addition 50x150 feet. 

The annual meeting of the Connecticut Lumber Com- 
pany, which was to have been held January 22, was 
postponed for two weeks. 

The lumber freights from the south are firm, being 
quoted at $6 to $6.25 from Atlantic ports and $7 to 
$7.25 from Gulf ports. The arrivals of lumber by 
water at the port of Boston for the last week include 
steamer cargoes with 668,105 feet from the south and 
two schooners with 256,776 feet from the provinces. 








With the compliments of the George D. Emery Com- 
pany, the well known manufacturer of hardwoods and 
famous internationally as specialist in mahogany, of 
Boston, Mass., hundreds of the customers and other 
friends of the big house have each received a handsome 
miniature mirror solidly framed in mahogany and, as 
noted above, bearing the greeting of the big mahogany 
specialist. The mirror is arranged for hanging and 
incidentally is possibly intended to reflect the inevitably 
pleasant countenances of those who deal with the Emery 
Company. 

PPP OOOO I ISS 

The W. E. Terry Lumber Company, with headquar- 
ters at Galesburg, Ill., has increased its capital stock to 
$200,000. The company recently bought out Terry & 
Lewis, of Galesburg, and the yard operated by W. H. 
Rhinberger, at Beardstown, Ill., and now operates yards 
at Galesburg, Springfield, Macomb, Beardstown, Wataga 
and DeLong, IIl. 

















Before Buying 


_ Fans, Blowers and Exhausters 
GET OUR PLANS AND PRICES. 


{ 





Ask for our New Fan Catalog which describes all types. 
It contains, also, the tables and engineering data used in 
designing heating and ventilating, mechanical draft, humidi 
fying, drying and dust collector plants, together with illustra- 
tions of recent notable installations. 


| 
| 
| 


Our Mechanical Draft Plants wil! interest you if you pay 
coal bills. We have studied boiler furnace economy for 60 


years and there are few conditions, indeed, with which we 
| have not had exhaustive experience. 
| Our Heating and Ventilating Plants, containing Green 
Fans and Green Steam Heating Coils, are today making com- 
fortable several of the largest public buildings and manu 
facturing works lately finished. In such plants our special 
designs have often saved considerable space or money. 
Our Planing Mill and Wool Exhauste s are selling rapidly 
because of their extra heavy and well-balanced construction. 
While every Fan we turn out is generally a little better than 
anybody else’s (ask for details), and although we give indi 
vidual engineering attention to each case, our prices are no 
higher than others. 


Write for Catalog “AL,” 


The Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
MATTEAWAN, N. Y. 


(Sole builders of the Green Fuel Economizer 
in this country ) 








The Endorsement 
Of Every Lumberman 








is a record which you cannot afford to ignore if you care aught about 


the economical handling of lumber. With it you can pile anythi 
from 1 inch to 10x10 inch, 50 to 60 M per day at a cost of 12 to lic. per M. 
Better let me send you descriptive circulars and testimonials—free. 


Address, JOHN A. McGARRY, Pilsen Station, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sole Patentee for the United States and Canada. 
The Maine Electric Co., Portiand, Me., Agents for the Eastern and Atlantic States. 


GUARANTEED 


Not simply a high sounding but meaningless string 
ot words, neither an empty guarantee to give satis- 
faction, but a definite, absolute, binding guarantee 
that this paint will 


WEAR FIVE YEARS 


or paint for repainting is 
yours without charge. 

That is the kind of guarantee 
we put on Pitkin’s Barn 
Paint and it lives up to it too. 














GEO. W.PITKIN CoO. 
Paint & Color Makers. # 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Originators of 
Barn Paint 





Established 1868 





AN UNPARALLELED OFFER 


To every manufacturer using wood- 
working machinery of any description, 
who will tell us he saw this ad in the 
American Lumberman, we will send 
free of charge one of our 

Van Duzen Loose Pulley Oilers 
They do not waste or throw oil—can be 
used on almost every size and speed of 
pulley. Tried and tested 15 years. 7 
sizes all brass. Ask for price list 26 D, 

THE E, W. VAN DUZER CO., Cincinnstl, Ohie. 2 
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E.V. Babcock @ Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
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We have for immediate shipment good stoc 
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GEORGIA PINE | 
FLOORING = 
A line will bring prices by return mail. S 
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You are the 
Man We're After Ws 


If you are at all particular about the kind of stock 
you handle, for we want to prove that it pays to 
deal direct with the manufacturer and especially 
with the Original and Largest Manufacturer of 


WEST VIRGINIA 


PRUC 


We make a specialty of Hemlock and Spruce 
Boards all grades, rough or dressed. Do not for- 
get to come to headquarters for West Virginia 
Spruce and West Virginia Hemlock. 


WM. WHITMER & SONS, Inc. 


517 and 518 Empire Bldg., PITTSBURG, PA. 








re -. 


E have a large stock of 2-inch Spruce in West 
Virginia and must be moved atonce. Can’t 
we have your order? 


SPRUCE 


Write us from anywhere for delivered prices, 


FOREST LUMBER COMPANY, 


{ PITTSBURG, PA. 
AQ ih 











DAILY CAPACITY 60,000 FEET. 


POPLAR, CHESTNUT, OAK. 


Oak Timbers a Specialty. Cross Ties and Telegraph 
Poles, White and Yellow Pine and Oregon Fir. 


It will pay you to write us. 


CHEAT RIVER LUMBER CO., P!?3SBURS, 


Mills at POINT MARION, PA. 




















/NORTH CAROLINA PINE. | 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE. LATH and SHINGLES. 


Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. | 


PITTSBURG, PA. 











White Pine Lumber 


We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. 
Send us your orders. 


THE EMPIRE LUMBER COMPANY, 


DULUTH. TOLEDO. PITTSBURG. 























‘THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


COPPELL IEPA 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 6:—Throughout the week the 
market has been firm. A strong demand is reported 
for all kinds of timber. Hardwoods are especially 
scarce and high priced. Opinions vary as to the car 
shortage situation. Some say it is improved and others 
declare that on account of the shortage of cars they 
are unwilling to take orders. The wintry weather and 
the heavy fall of snow have affected business somewhat, 
yet all lumbermen in this city seem pleased and hopeful 
of a good year’s business. This belief is born out by 
the statistics of the bureau of building inspection. The 
report for January shows that there was more business 
done in that month than in any corresponding period 
in the history of the bureau. Permits were issued for 
897 operations aggregating in cost $2,488,460. In the 
corresponding month of last year there were 1,038 opera- 
tions begun, to cost $1,738,320. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange held its regular monthly 
meeting last Thursday. Little except routine business 
was transacted. The committee appointed to urge the 
repeal of the state mercantile tax law reported that such 
a repealer had been introduced at the present session of 
the legislature by Mr. Thomas, of Chester. This meas- 
ure is believed to be entirely acceptable to the exchange. 
It has been referred to the ways and means committee 
of the house. It is expected that members of the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange as well as representatives of other 
local trade organizations will appear before the com- 
mittee to urge the passage of the repealer. 

Among the visitors to the trade last week were Mr. 
Rodgman and Mr. Black, of the Chester Lumber & Coal 
Company, Chester, Pa.; D. Reily Shull, who is in the 
employ of William Whitmer & Sons at their mill at 
Red Creek, W. Va.; W. W. Reilly, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Mr. White, of Henderson & White, Covington, Ky. 

Henry C. Patterson & Co., Delaware avenue and Laurel 
street, retail lumber dealers, are reported to have pur- 
chased a tract of ground near the North Philadelphia 
station of the Pennsylvania railroad, where they pro- 
pose to conduct a large retail yard. It is also reported 
that E. H. Coane, Charles Russell and Charles Miller, 
the latter formerly the national hardwood lumber in- 
spector for this city, will be members of the firm which 
is to be incorporated to conduct the business. : 

B. F. Betts, of Charles M. Betts & Co., accompanied 
by his wife and C. Walter Betts, wife and daughter, 
who came on from Buffalo, where the latter is in charge 
of the firm’s business there, left Philadelphia Monday 
for an extended trip through the south. Business and 
pleasure will be combined. The party will remain sev- 
eral days at Palm Beach, Fla. 

Charles G. Blades, of the Blades Lumber Company, 
Elizabeth City and Newburn, N. C., which concern was 
dissolved about a year ago and since which time Mr. 
Blades has been retired from business, was in this city 
last week renewing old acquaintances with the trade pre- 
paratory for a trip to the Mediterranean, for which he 
expects to sail with his family on February 7. 

Owen M. Bruner, of the Owen M. Bruner Company, 
started last week for a month’s trip through the south. 
Mr. Bruner will take in nearly all the southern states 
on his trip. ; : f 

W. H. Lear, one of the most prominent retailers in 
the city leaves next week for a pleasure trip to Florida. 

Jerome H. Sheip, of Sheip & Vandegrift, and Charles 
H. Thompson, of Lewis, Thompson & Co., made flying 
trips to New York city on business last week. 

Samuel Dwyer, of the Otter Creek Boom & Lumber 
Company, is engaged in erecting for himself a handsome 
suburban residence at Lansdown, Pa. 

The civil service commission has fixed upon February 
22 as the date for an examination from the participants 
in which five building inspectors for the city bureau 
are to be selected. The places pay $2,000 a year. 

A series of lectures upon general estimating in the 
building trades is to be given in this city under the 
auspices of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Mayor Weaver sent out notices to prominent lumber- 
men and millwork manufacturers last week on behalf of 
the citizens permanent relief committee asking them to 
aid the committee in securing and forwarding building 
supplies for the sufferers from the earthquake at Kings- 
ton, Jamaica. The committee has appropriated $5,000 to 
purchase such supplies as may be urgently and immedi- 
ately needed. ; 

Word was received in this city last week that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had received from the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission a series of fundamentals which, in 
its opinion, should form the basis of legislation on the 
ear shortage situation. It is known that among the 
recommendations discussed, nothing of which has been 
given out officially for publication, were those penaliz- 
ing the railroads for unnecessary delay in moving loaded 
ears and some plan for an interchange of cars. 

Charles F. Felin & Co., large wholesalers and re- 
tailers, instituted suit on a contract last week in the 
local courts against J. W. Kline. 

Jerome H. Sheip, of Sheip & Vandegrift, the Vice- 
gerent Snark of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo of 
the eastern district of Pennsylvania, was busy all the 
week maturing plans for the concatenation to be held at 
the Hotel Walton, Friday, February 8. The concatena- 
tion is to be held at 6:30 o’clock. At 7:30 p. m. dinner 
will be served and at 10 o’clock there will be a smoker 
with Keith’s orchestra and the best of talent which can 
be recruited from the local theaters and professional 
ranks to keep the ‘‘kittens’’ and the cats awake. In 
anticipation of the annual meeting of the order at 


Atlantic City next summer it is expected that this con- 
eatenation of the Hoo-Hoo of the eastern district of 
Pennsylvania will be more than éver a gala occasion. 

Robert F. Whitmer, of William Whitmer & Sons, was 
last week elected a director of the Aldine Trust Com- 
pany. 

The old lumber yard at the northeast corner of Thirty- 
seventh and Market streets, has been sold by George I’. 
Baker to Michael J. Sullivan for $35,000. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PITTSBURG, Pa., Feb. 5.—There has been a much more 
cheery tone among the Pittsburg lumbermen during the 
last few days over the general conditions of trade, and 
in spite of the severe weather that has prevailed, the 
heavy fall of snow and the general crippling of rail- 
roads. There is a strong show of optimism and some 
open declarations made that in spite of the ill effects 
of the weather actual conditions of business have im- 
proved materially. 

February has already shown better prices for yellow 
pine. It has become so much better that all reports 
made coincide in the declaration that a better price is 
impossible in most sizes, and particularly in bill and 
timber stocks. Buying has been steady, and the cur- 
rent inquiries indicate a lirge volume of trading so 
soon as the railroads can get busy at the mill sites. 
The hemlock market has been strong. It has been shown 
that in many cases sizes are so oversold that it is im- 
possible to supply the demand. There has been no 
official change in prices in any one grade of lumber as 
yet in the Pittsburg territory, but this has not deterred 
buyers from bettering rates on the lists. 

White pine conditions remain unchanged. There is 
no stock of any considerable size in sight, except that 
held by a few strong concerns, and this is not being 
sold, except at the full rates. Consignments are not . 
large, but they are steady, and current demand sustains 
the market firmly all over the Pittsburg territory. Hard- 
woods are quite active, especially oak and poplar, which 
are in good demand and at firm prices. Slow ship- 
ments are holding back business considerably. 

Flint, Erving & Stoner Company is one of the more 
than usually satisfied companies over the recent heavy 
snows, because it has made possible the movement of 
lumber from a number of mills that are removed from 
railroads and where stocks have been piled pending a 
better condition of roads. It has also helped logging 
and has given a fresh impetus to the work in the timber. 
Spruce orders have been booked in large quantities and 
in some popular sizes. The big mills of this company 
are over sold considerably, while the entire spruce trade 
has been especially satisfactory. President J. B. Flint 
is in Pittsburg and will remain here for a few days. 
KE. H. Stoner has returned from his trip to Cincinnati, 
where he was present at the meeting of the Union 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and Mr. Erving is expected 
home from the northwest, where he has been for some 
weeks in the interest of white pine purchases for the 
spring trade of the company. H. A. Tompkins, gen-- 
eral manager of the Columbia Lumber Company, of 
Clearfield, Pa., a subsidiary of the Flint, Erving & 
Stoner Company, was visiting the general offices during 
the last week. Information has come of the withdrawal 
of their price lists by the Pacific coast lumbermen dur- 
ing the last week. This has been because of the severe 
shortage of cars that makes deliveries well nigh impos- 
sible. 

E. V. Babeoek & Co. notes a lack of any surplus 
stock in the hemlock trade at this time, and in some 
sizes a marked shortage. The trade has been improv- 
ing and is better for February than for some years 
past. The opening for the season has been strong and 
some big orders have been booked. During the past 
week E. V. and F. R. Babcock spent some time at Ash- 
tola looking over properties there. With O. H. Babcock, 
they have been entertaining their father, from Fulton 
N. Y., during the last week in a most deughtful man- 
ner. Mr. Babcock has met most of the lumbermen of 
Pittsburg and shown himself wonderfully active for the 
parent of the mature sons. 

The Linehan Lumber Company has been booking some 
good orders for oak and poplar during the last week 
and has many more inquiries showing the active condi- 
tion of this branch of the lumber trade. Joseph Linc- 
han, who has been visiting in Pittsburg for several 
days, returned to Kentucky this week, where he is 
struggling with the delayed shipments from the mills 
there. He also managed to spend a brief period of 
pleasant chatting with lumbermen in Cincinnati. The 
snow storms of the last week, following floods in Ken- 
tucky have been somewhat discouraging to the mills in 
that section and the only offset to this has been the 
freedom with which the logging has been carried on 
since. F. A. Kirby, general manager of sales of the 
Cherry Valley Lumber Company, of Scranton, Pa., was 
a caller at the offices of this company during last week. 

The Kendall Lumber Company has been kept on the 
jump to care for its growing business. It is rushing 
work at its mills, and then is rushing the railroads to 
the limit to get cars to ship the stock out. President 
Kendall, of the company, is still in the west and on the 
Pacific coast in the interest of the company’s business. 
Secretary J. H. Henderson is out of the city on a hur- 
ried business trip and about the offices of the company 
is a bustling air indicating the strenuous times exper- 
ienced in getting shipments under way. 

PBB LLL II IIS 
Alleges Commission Is Due. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 4.—O. B. Starkweather has 
started suit in the circuit court against the Belding-Hall 
Manufacturing Company, claiming there is due him $2,500 
on a contract. He alleges having secured contracts with a 
Chicago house for the manufacture of $50,000 worth of 
a furniture on which he was to receive a 5 percent com- 
mission. - 
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THE CENTRAL SOUTH. 


OPP PDI IIS 


FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 4.—The most interesting 
topic in lumber circles during the last week was the 
filing of the suit by J. W. Farrior & Co. to recover 
$25,000 alleged excess freight charges made by certain 
railroads entering Birmingham. The largest suit is 
directed against the Louisville & Nashville railroad and 
is for $20,000. It is set up in the petition that on and 
continudusly between April 3, 1903, and September 30, 
1904, the plaintiff made contract with the railroad to 
carry lumber as freight to points on and beyond and 
south of the Ohio river. The lumber company avers that 
the railroad charged and collected for hauling 2 cents 
a hundred pounds in excess of the freight rates as fixed 
and declared as reasonable rates by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It is further averred that the money 
was paid and the suit is brought to recover the excess. 

Two other railroads were made parties to the suit and 
the bill of complaint against them is the same as that 
against the Louisville & Nashville. They are the Cen- 
tral of Georgia, which is made defendant in a suit for 
$3,000, and the Southern railway, which is sued for 
$2,000. The suits were all filed in the city court of 
Jefferson county. 

A suit also has been filed against the Central of 
Georgia railway by J. H. Stevenson, a lumber dealer of 
‘Alexander City, Ala., in the United States court at Mont- 
gomery to recover excess freight charges. The bill of 
complaint is very similar to those filed in Birmingham 
and is based on the same ground. The complainant 
charges that the company has raised the rates on lumber 
2 cents a hundred pounds. The bill sets forth that the 
complainant within the time specified has shipped 700 
carloads of lumber upon which the excess rates were 
charged. 

For the last year or more corporations have been 
leasing the fine hard timbers that abound in the swamps 
of the Pea and Choctahatchie rivers in Barbour and 
Bullock counties. It has been learned in Eufaula, Ala., 
that the projeetors will soon begin the erection of a 
plant at Blue Springs in Barbour county for the pur- 
pose of getting the timbers in shape for shipment. In 
many sections the swamps along these streams are more 
than a mile broad and the timbers with which they 
abound are the finest quality of oak, poplar, ash and 
other hardwoods that are regarded as valuable. 

The Interstate Lumber Company, one of the largest 
manufacturing concerns of this class in the country, has 
filed its charter preparatory to beginning business in 
Mississippi. The company will establish a $100,000 
woodworking plant at Columbus, Miss., as forecasted in 
these columns several weeks ago. 

Announcement’ is made that the case of the Wood- 
Dickerson Lumber Company, of Birmingham, against 
the railroads, before the Alabama railroad commission, 
has been postponed until the first meeting of the com- 
mission in March. 

The Wood-Dickerson company is seeking to force 
the railroads to absorb the switching charges in Bir- 
mingham, which in the case of this company amounts to 
$2 a car. This plant is one of the belt railroads and a 
switching charge is placed on every car delivered. Traffic 
officials of several of the Birmingham railroads had been 
summoned to appear before the commission in this case. 

The Huntsville Lumber Company, Huntsville and 
Deeatur, Ala., has recently sold its retail yard at the 
former place to W. P. Dillworth, who will continue the 
business under the name of ‘the Huntsville Manufactur- 
ing & Lumber Company, strictly as a retail enterprise. 
The Huntsville company will devote its whole attention 
to the manufacture and sale, in wholesale lots, of rough 
and finished lumber and will increase its output mate- 
rially over that of last year. F. W. Webster, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Huntsville Lumber 
Company, will retain an office at Decatur. 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., Feb. 4.—Lumber conditions con- 
tinue to improve. All the higher grades are in good 
demand and the large number of inquiries indicate that 
the future trade is going to be heavy. The recent spell 
of bad weather has caused some cessation in the buying 
north and east, but this is not expected to last, and the 
local dealers and millmen are preparing for a heavy 
demand. 

Brooks Flowers, of the Flowers Lumber Company, 
who has just returned from a recent trip, says that he 
had a magnificent trip, and found interest such as to 
lead him to believe that business was on the upgrade. 
The only feature of the situation which is not exception- 
ally good is the lack of demand for the lower grades. 
Strange as it may seem there has been no appreciable 
stiffening of some of the lower priced material, and as 
this generally goes up or down to an extent with the 
higher grades the dealers are at a loss to understand 
what it means. This is especially noticeable because of 
the large consumption of the grades lower than No. 1 
common in the mines, factories and small towns of the 
state, just now when the greatest building boom ever 
known is on. 

At the meeting of the Alabama association held here 
last week it was ascertained from a discussion of the 
general conditions that all of the millmen are well 
pleased and are looking forward to increased business. 
At the same time it was reported that cars are easier to 
get, and that there is a more general supply of labor, 
all of which has a tendency to largely increase all output 
within the last few weeks. It is expected that this con- 
tinued good showing with the millmen in this territory 








will soon be able to fill a majority of their orders. An- 
other question that was discussed at the meeting was 
that of immigration, and it was decided to encourage in 
every way the movement in the state legislature to bring 
a number of higher class workers to this territory. 

The legislature has passed within the last week several 
important bills relating to common carriers. Among 
them is a measure providing that all claims for lost or 
damaged goods be paid within sixty days, and that 
failure to do so will penalize the railroads. Another 
measure is that providing for reciprocal demurrage and 
car service, and still another provides that no rate shall 
ever be charged by any railroad in Alabama in excess 
of that in existence on January 1. A general rate was 
also passed fixing the rates by law on 100 articles and 
more and providing that they shall never be raised by 
any other body than the legislature, in other words, by 
these acts the state has been committed to the policy of 
law made rates. 

Ground has been broken on the new plant of the 
Georgia Lumber Company in Phoenix City, Ala. It is 
located on the line of the Central of Georgia railway, 
and will be an extensive lumber plant. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Feb. 4.—Prices remain fairly 
good, without having advanced, and inquiries are plenti- 
ful. Many are of the opinion that no material change 
will be seen in the yellow pine trade for nearly a 
year.. It is believed that the car situation will gradu- 
ally improve and that although stocks are far above 
normal that any amelioration of the car evil will be so 
gradual and slow that the operators will be able to cope. 
with the situation. On the Gulf & Ship Island railroad 
millmen report that they are securing more cars than 
they have for some time. This applies particularly to 
those south of this place. Those to the north are also 
receiving better service. No betterment has been secn 
along the other roads. 

A great deal of trouble due to the inadequate terminal 
facilities has recently been witnessed at Meridian. Great 
congestion has resulted from the shortage of motive 
power. The Mobile & Ohio railroad has recently re- 
ceived several new engines, which will be used in the 
local yards at that point and it is stated that the other 
roads (the New Orleans & Northeastern and Alabama & 
Vicksburg) have placed orders for similar numbers of 
switch engines. It is believed that within a short time 
the trouble at that point will have been largely settled. 

The export trade has been very good and all indica- 
tions are that no shortage of demand will be felt by 
those firms who turn most of their product into those 
channels. The concerns engaged in the export trade 
have less difficulty in securing local cars for the Gulf 
ports than do their contemporaries in obtaining ‘‘emp- 
ties’’ to be consigned to the north. As a consequence 
many export bills have been accepted during the dearth 
of rolling stock, when under more advantageous condi- 
tions they would never have been considered. 

The hewn tie and timber business continues good. 
This branch of the industry received a great impetus 
from the December storm and it is probable that for a 
long time a good deal of this product will be regularly 
placed upon the market. 

Some trouble has recently been experienced by the J. J. 
Newman Lumber Company, at Sumrall, a small town on 
the Mississippi Central railroad, where one of its large 
mills is located. It seems that a new law, prohibiting 
the working of men on Sunday, has been rigidly en- 
foreed at that point. The penalty for a breach of that 
edict is a fine of $20 for each man. As the Newman 
people are compelled to work in the neighborhood of 
fifty men on Sundays this proves rather expensive. The 
mill was shut down and, according to report, would re- 
main so for a considerable length of time, at least until 
some provision could be made whereby it would be per- 
mitted to continue having a few men around its plant 
on Sunday. Incidentally, the J. J. Newman Lumber 
Company is the life of Sumrall and the removal of its 
plant would result in that little village being practically 
removed from the map, 

The annual meeting of the Mississippi Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association will be held in this city on Tues- 
day, February, 5. This meeting will be the most impor- 
tant of the year. The officers will be elected for the 
ensuing year and many matters of interest and impor- 
tance will be gone over. The annual meeting was to have 
been held some time ago, notices having been sent out 
by Secretary Rogers, but the meeting did not convene 
on account of lack of a quorum. A very good attend- 
ance is anticipated and invitations will be extended to 
both members and nonmembers. 

Up to this time this city has been in Perry county. 
Now this county has been divided, a new one having 
been created and named Forrest county. Hereafter 
Hattiesburg will be the county seat of the newly created 
county and New Augusta of the old. Both are good 
lumber towns and handle large quantities of pine. 

Charles Wagner, of the Perry County Lumber Com- 

pany, has just left for Hot Springs, Ark. Mr. Wagner 
has been ill with rheumatism for some time. Among 
the lumbermen who visited Hattiesburg during the last 
week are: 

J. H. Stevens, Alliance Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Pica- 
yune, Miss. 

. J. Pope, D. S. Pate Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Krauss, Krauss Bros. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Mack Parker, Kola Lumber Co., Kola, Miss. 

Mr. Boyer, McLaughlin-Haflin Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Mason, Mason-Gordon & Co., Montreal, Canada. 

Owing to the car shortage a great deal of difficulty has 
been experienced by buyers in placing orders for de- 
livery within any specified time. Attempts have re- 
cently been made to place orders for delivery within a 
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“A Good 

_ Thing To 

_ Keep Under 
Your Hat 


Is the thought that the easiest and 
cheapest way to hold trade is by 
That re- 


quires a knowledge of values or neces- 





giving them a square deal. 


sitates buying of a firm that can give 
you stuff like our 


WEST VIRGINIA 


HEMLOCK 


BOARDS AND BILL STUFF 





| In addition to our own output we 
| control the output of several other 


large mills and can fill orders promptly 
for either the above, White Pine, 
W. Va. Spruce or Southern Pine. 


Tell us your wants. 


Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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WHOLESALE 


Bie 


OUR SPECIALTY: 


WHITE PINE, 
YELLOW PINE 


‘LUMBER: 


In Mixed Cars from our 
own mill, Oneida, Tenn. 


PITTSBURG, 
PA. 






and POPLAR 








Special Bills Cut to Order 
on Short Notice. 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE 


We have a good supply of High Grade 
WHITE PINE which we are anxious 
to move. Write us for prices. 


J, M. Hastings Lumber Co, 


| manctacturer of Lumber. 








{ WHITE OAK TIMBERS 


PITTSBURG, PA. | 










Wm. H. Schuette Co. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 
AND MILL WORK 


Manufacturers of NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE 
PINE, Hemlock, Poplar and Hardwoods. 


1107-8-9 Machesney Bidg., PITTSBURG, PA. 
Makleyville, N. C. MILLS'__s Belhaven, N. C. 
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Chippewa | 
Lumber&BoomCo, 
ChippewaFallsWis. _ 
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White Gedar 
Posts and Poles 


are what we have to 
offer now. Before 
placing your orders, 
write us for prices. 
They are right. 
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Our stocks are complete and 
we ship promptly. 


DULUTH LOG COMPANY, 


Wholesalers and Manufacturers. 
213-214 Palladio Building, DULUTH, MINN. 








ALL WHITE PINE 


300000 ft. 4'’ No. 3 Fencing, 8 to 18’ mixed. 
125000 “© 4"'No2 6 to 16’ W. Pine, 
175000 ‘' M. W. No. 3 Boards, 6, 8 and 10’, 
40000 ‘ 3x12-16 White Pine. 

300000 ‘* 11% Shop Common, 

100000 '' 114 D Select and Better, 


C & B AND BETTER SIDING—CAR LOTS. 





Bovey-De Laittre Lumber Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


/FOR QUICK SHIPMENT 


we offer you the following items— 
all in good shipping condition: 


3 to 8 ft. Inch D and Better. ; 4 foot No. 1 Mixed Lath. 

4 to 8 ft. No. 1, 2, 3 Com. 4foot No. 2 Mixed Lath. 
4” and 6” Bevel Siding. 4foot No. 3 Mixed Lath, 
No. 5 Boards. 32 inch Mixed Lath. 


Prices upon request. 


The Waters-Clark Lumber Co, 


WHOLESALE LUMBER. 


303-4 Exchange Building, 








DULUTH, MINN. 











The R. T. Jones Lumber Co. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Wholesale WHITE PINE LUMBER 


We are conveniently located to make quick delivery to 
all Eastern points. Our stock is large and complete, Send 
us you inquiries and orders, 

















WHITE PINE 


LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH. 


Our stock is large and complete. 
It will pay you to get our prices. 


BRADLEY, MILLER & CO. 
West Bay City, Mich. 


























few weeks, but most of these attempts have’ been futile. 
The officials of a number of roads operating in this 
vicinity are promising much better service in the near 
future, and it is probable that conditions will be im- 
proved. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 

GuLFPoRT, Miss., Feb. 2.—The business people of 
southern Mississippi are much disappointed over the 
recent action of Congress in failing to appropriate any- 
thing for increasing the size of the Gulfport harbor and 
the deepening of the channel. Almost every little stream 
on the map that is termed a river received more attention 
than Gulfport, where commerce is cramped and handi- 
capped for want of anchorage room. During the last 
days of January Gulfport stood third in the list of Gulf 
ports in number of vessels and fourth in volume of busi- 
ness. January 26 Mobile had fifty vessels in port; 
Pensacola, forty-one; Gulfport, thirty-nine, and New 
Orleans, thirty-six. Lately Gulfport has thirty and 
forty vessels in port. One day forty-three were anchored 
in the basin and on another day forty-seven. Many of 
them are compelled to anchor in Ship Island harbor 
until some that are in Gulfport harbor clear. This is an 
inconvenience that is galling to both the ship lines and 
to the people. 

The clearance of lumber from this port alone for 
January was 17,813,000 feet. The reports from the dis- 
trict are not all in yet. 

The clearances from this district for the last week have 
been: 


Bark Nono Angelo, Rosario, Argentina, 898,000 feet lum 
ber, valued $17,969; by W. Denny & Co. 

Ship Kings County, Rio Janeiro, Brazil, 1,316,000 feet 
lumber, valued $28,656; 209,000 feet sawn timber, valued 
$4,318; by the H. Weston Lumber Company. 

Schooner Vilen Little, San Juan, Porto Rico, 896,000 feet 
lumber, valued $9,803 : 3,000 feet joists and scantling, 
valued $5,743; 20,000 feet sawn timber, valued $512; by the 
L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Bark Gratia, Rosario, Argentina, 1,291,000 feet lumber, 
valued $21,971; by the Robinson Land & Lumber Company. 

Schooner Otis, Havana, 173,000 feet lumber, valued 
S$5.378 ; 30,000 feet joists and scantling, valued $576; 27,000 
feet sawn timber, valued $522; by the L. N. Dantzler Lum- 
ber Company. 

Schooner Millie Williams, Campeche, Mex., 55,000 feet 
luinber, valued $1,090; 38.000 feet joists and scantling, 
valued $763; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Steamship Hermann, Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 1,662,000 
feet lumber, valued $40,708; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber 
Company. 

Ship Gallaroi, Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 1,030,000 feet 
lumber, valued $22,650; by W. Denny & Co. 

Ship General Gordon, Bahia Blanca, Argentina, 1,118,000 
feet lumber, valued $24,592; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber 
Company. 

Schooner Mincola, Point a Pitre, Guadaloupe, 113,000 feet 
lumber, valued $5,578; 87,000 feet joists and scantling, 
valued $1,924; 9,000 feet sawn timber, valued $192; by the 
L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Schooner Attractor, Saramah, Jamaica, 76,000 feet lum- 
ber, valued $2,210; by the Pitch Pine Lumber Company. 

stark Sigurd, Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 688,000 feet lum- 
ber, valued $12,385: »,000 feet joists and scantling, valued 
$0.631: by the H. Weston Lumber Company. 

Schooner Henry Crosley, Havana, 353,000 feet lumber, 
valued $4,590; by the Benemelis Steamship Company. 


Vessels in port: 









Steamships Ovidia, Tynefield, Arranmoor, Katendrccht, 
— Waverly, Haslingden, Uskmoor, Hermes, Werm- 
land, 

Ships General Gordon, Marpesia, Monrovia, Nina. 

Barks Monrovia, Fira, Charles BE. Lefurgey, Fjord, Vatl- 
tyrie, Sacrimner, Teresa Castellana, Siguard, Edward Percy, 
Atlantic, Julia, Taranaki, Fortuna, Pasteur, Morna. 

Barkentine Stephen G. Hart. 

Schooners Blanch Cefalu, Alice L. Crabtree, Olga. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., Feb. 3.—Conditions in the pitch pine 
timber market in the Pensacola district continue to im- 
prove. January showed a big improvement, both in 
demand and quotations, the market rising several cents 
during the month and at its close timber of forty-foot 
averages met with ready sale at 2714 cents, while smaller 
averages brought corresponding prices. February opened 
with an advance of from a quarter to half a cent a foot, 
and some sales were made at 28 cents, but as a rule these 
were confined to averages of thirty and over. It is the 
prediction here that before the end of the month the 
advance will reach 29 cents. 

This advance will come primarily by reason of the fact 
that the manufacturers being unable to place the un- 
steady market and unsettled conditions of previous 
months have made only small cuts comparatively speak- 
ing, and as a consequence the stocks at all plants are not 
heavy. In addition to this thousands of sticks of timber 
have been lost forever by being driven into the woods 
and far from water by the storm of September. Some 
of this timber is so far from the point where it could 
be floated that to recover would require more money than 
to purchase new stock. 

The foreign markets are reported as rallying fast. 
The prevailing opinion in the foreign markets was that 
the market would be flooded, owing to the great amount 
of fallen timber, which, it was thought, would be eut up 
immediately by the manufacturers, but it has been found 
that the losses in this respect are not near as heavy as 
first anticipated, and the manufacturers who are cut- 
ting their fallen timber are not averaging more than the 
usual output of their plants. 

Lumber has shown considerable activity during the 
week, and inquiries received from geveral of the foreign 
markets denote that this market is regaining lost ground 
rapidly and shortly will be as much in demand as three 
months before. Prices on all grades and cuts have ad- 
vanced materially during the last few weeks. 

The shipments from this port during the last week 
to foreign ports showed a healthy increase in amount. 
Eight large cargoes were exported, principally to Buenos 
Ayres. The vessels carried nearly 10,000,000 superficial 
feet, which shows to some extent the gain of the last 
month. 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 5.—Market reports for the 
week are of the same encouraging tenor that has pre- 
vailed since the first of the year. Yellow piners say that 
the demand for their product is probably better just now 
than it was at the same season last year and prices are 
still strengthening on the items which have shown weak- 
ness. The abundance of inquiries indicates that the sea- 
son in the north is opening rather earlier than usual and 
that with the prospect in sight business ahead will keep 
the mills busy for some months. The demand for car 
material has probably never been heavier, although some 
buyers are evidencing reluctance about placing large 
orders for car stock, presumably in the hope that prices 
will slump, or, possibly, with a view to preventing any 
advance of quotations by revealing the great demand 
for this particular stock. Inquiries for yard stock are 
said to be growing more numerous and the summary 
shows that the domestic market is in very healthy and 
satisfactory condition. For export primes are still bring- 
ing excellent figures, but sawn and hewn timber, as well 
as saps, are off. South American business continues 
quiet and the European buyers are also apparently hold- 
ing off in the hope of depressing prices. Export ship- 
ments on orders already booked continue of usual volume. 
Car shortage and harbor congestion are still causing 
exporters much trouble, annoyance and expense. 

Cypress reports continue rosy. Car service in the 
Louisiana cypress belt has improved to such an extent 
that the supply is almost back to normal, with the excep- 
tion of that furnished by the Texas & Pacific railroad, 
about which there is still some complaint. The improve- 
ment is strikingly evidenced by the records of the Cypress 
Selling Company for January, which show that its ship- 
ments for the last month were only eight cars less than 
the heaviest shipments ever made by the company in 
one month’s business. To illustrate the heavy demand 
for this wood it is stated that even with these heavy 
shipments the company carried over 350 cars of its 
January orders which could not be shipped out. In all 
orders for nearly 8,000 solid carloads of cypress lumber 
have been booked ahead. Stocks at mills are badly 
broken. Owing to the scarcity of tie stock large orders 
for Canadian delivery were recently turned down; 5-4, 
6-4 and 8-4 shop are also very scarce items at mills. 
From present appearances select stocks will be exhausted 
within sixty days. Common continues heavily oversold. 
Cypress shingles are being sold at 25 cents over list and 
shipped green to accommodate impatient customers. The 
recent advances on select and shop have caused no lessen- 
ing of demand. 

Hardwoods are still reported satisfactory in price and 
demand, but unsatisfactory as to labor and general 
weather conditions. Oak has the call on export demand, 
with gum a fairly close second. 

The car situation is badly spotted. With reports of 
steady improvement in the cypress belt come complaints 
from the Louisiana and Mississippi belt that conditions 
are nearly as bad as ever. There are reports of sporadic 
improvement, but it is always some other millman who 
is benefiting by greater car abundance. It is probably 
true, however, that the Illinois Central has been giving 
a somewhat better service on its Mississippi lines, and 
this has resulted in a slight lessening of tension at points 
on the Gulf & Ship Island, a feeding line. But on the 
whole there is probably nearly as great a restriction of 
yellow pine shipments today as there was in December. 
Cars which have been ordered from the factories for the 
use and ownership of private lumber companies are being 
closely guarded on their way south to prevent their ‘‘ in- 
advertent’’ setting into some hungry switch en route. 

High water along the Mississippi and in the delta 
country has put a stop to logging operations in the mills 
of those sections, temporarily at least, according to re- 
ports received here. Mississippi cypress and hardwood 
mills are probably the principal sufferers from the rise 
and with these the damage will be only temporary, there 
being no reports of serious damage to the levee systems. 
Little apprehension is expressed here, although the ques- 
tion of safeguarding the freight on the docks along the 
river front is giving the shipping agents some uneasiness. 
The crest of the flood will probably reach New Orleans on 
or about the 15th. ; 

New Orleans exporters are making strenuous objection 
to the order of the Louisiana Car Service Association 
reducing from twenty to ten days the free time allowed 
exporters for unloading here. They threaten to file a 
complaint with the Interstate Commerce Commission un- 
less the matter shall be satisfactorily adjusted by the 
railroad companies. A meeting was held at the board of 
trade last week to consider the matter and it was decided 
to call a meeting of the steamship agents, exporters and 
railroad people to talk the matter over with a view of 
settlement. The order is to go into effect February 18. 
The matter was referred to the Louisiana railroad com- 
mission, which expressed doubt as to its jurisdiction in 
the premises and suggested that it be put up to the inter- 
state commission. 

New industries reported during the week: 

Mary Jane Lumber Company, McDonald, Neshoba county, 
Mississippi; capital, $10,000; incorporators, S. A. Neville, 
Cc. W. Schamber and others. 4 

Meridian Planing Mill & Creosoting Company, Meridian. 
Miss. : capital, $10,000; incorporators, A. Poitevent, Charles 
Z. Smith and others. 

General Development Company, New Orleans; capital 
stock, $25,000: incorporators, R. C. Huston, John B. Linn, 
H. S. Fowler, J. Carson Magruder and A. W. Cooper. Will 
deal in timber lands. 

Dalton-Wakeman Lumber Company, Bibsland, La.; cap- 
ital, $60,000. 

Gulfport (Miss.) advices state that the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company has arranged for the erection of an 
immense saw mill in or near that city, for the develop- 
ment of its extensive lumber holdings in that section. 

Several additions to the local staff of the Cypress Sell- 
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ing Company, of this city, are announced. R. G. Irwin, 
one of the company’s salesmen, has been stationed in the 
local offices to take charge of the publicity department. 
True Uncapher, another of the concern’s popular sales- 
men, with headquarters at Kansas City, will arrive here 
this week to assume superintendence of the company’s 
selling force and to handle the claims department. . The 
company will extend its quarters in the Hibernia bank 
building by taking possession this week of adjoining 
offices formerly occupied by the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the latter having moved to other 
offices on the same floor. 

S. M. Bloss, of the Lyon Cypress Lumber Company; L. 
W. Gilbert, of Dibert, Stark & Brown, and A. J. Hilliard, 
of the Cypress Selling Company, represented the Louis- 
iana cypress interests at the annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Retailers’ Association in Kansas City last 
week. Mr. Hilliard will attend one or two other asso- 
ciation meetings before returning south. 

R. B. MePherson, a well known timberman of Howell, 
Mich., was in New Orleans last wéek, on his annual 
visit of inspection to the timber holdings of himself 
and associates in Louisiana and Mississippi. 

Exports during the week: 

Steamship Cuban, Manchester—12,000 staves, 29,761 pieces 
oak lumber. 

Steamship Royal, Rotterdam—4,042 pieces pine lumber, 
4,596 pieces oak lumber, 28,500 oak staves, 1,045 pieces 
gum lumber, 10,005 pieces cottonwood lumber, 34 oak logs, 
159 ash logs, 30 walnut logs, 100 cases cedar pencil slats. 

Steamship Waltham, Christiana and Aarhus—7,483 pieces 
satin walnut lumber, 12 poplar logs, 1,373 pieces oak lum- 
ber, 2,659 bundles oak lumber, 82 hickory logs. 

Steamship Endeavourer, Leith—423 pieces pine lumber, 
266 sacks billets. 

Steamship Momus, Havana—15,583 bundles crate mate- 
rial. 

Steamship Wayfarer, Liverpool 
45 ash logs, 1 oak log, 2,141 walnut squares, 186 gs shut- 
tle blocks, 95 bags handles, 316 pieces ash lumber, 993 
pieces cottonwood lumber, 6,918 pieces oak lumber, 460 bun- 
dles oak lumber, 200 pieces gum lumber. 2 

Steamship Jamaican, Liverpool—24,000 28,976 

Belfast—52 cases handles, 139 


pieces oak lumber. 
Steamship Torr Head, 

pieces gum boards, 40 hickory 

pieces pine boards. 


pieces pine timber, 1,282 
logs, 852 pieces poplar boards, 2,922 

Steamship Proteus, New York—250,000 feet lumber, 10 
white oak logs. 

Steamship Niceto, Liverpool—2,232 pieces hardwood lum- 
ber, 334 pieces oak lumber, 2,224 pieces dogwood logs, 41 
oak logs. ‘ 

Steamship Inchmarle, London—8,285 ‘pieces 
lumber, 1,942 pieces walnut lumber, 2,937 staves, 30,141 
pieces gum lumber, 1,691 bundles oak lumber, 8,759 -hick- 
ory squares, 3,951 pieces ash lumber, 1,811 pieces poplar 
lumber, 371 pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Skogland, Hamburg—14,210. oak staves, 1,302 
pieces whitewood lumber, 5,539 pieces pine lumber, 20,564 
pieces walnut lumber, 3,404 pieces gum lumber, 1,068 tank 
staves. 

Steamship Knight of the Garter, Liverpool—10,726 oak 
staves. 

Steamship Soperga, 3,528 
pieces gum lumber. F 

Steamship Tudor Prince, Bremen—4,303 pieces pine lum- 





13,599 ey! squares, 
a 


staves, 


hardwood 


Genoa—7,699 barrel staves, 


er. 
Steamship Limon, Bocas del Toro—2,440 pieces pine lum- 


er. 

Steamship West Point, Bremen—2,483 pieces pine lumber, 
1,095 pieces oak lumber. ‘ 

Steamship Schaumberg, Hamburg—1,072 pieces gum lum- 


er. 

Steamship City of Tampico, Tampico and Vera Cruz— 
3,980 pieces oak lumber, 600 bundles staves, 7,316 pieces 
pine lumber, 270 creosoted poles, 2,400 bundles box shooks, 
180 pieces yellow pine lumber, 2,572 bundles lumber, 113 
pieces creosoted piling, 233 pieces creosoted lumber, 2,581 
creosoted cross ties, 147 pieces cypress lumber. 

Steamship Civilian, Liverpool—43 crates, 110 cases, 43 
bags handles, 999 bundles handles, 3,771 pieces oak lumber, 
2,383 pieces hardwood lumber, 3,648 pieces gum lumber, 
497 bundles gum lumber. 

Steamship Venus, Colon—236 bundles doors and blinds, 
137 pieces yellow pine lumber, 25 pieces timber, 466 cross 
ties. 

Steamship Hl Rio, New York—335,000 feet lumber, 1,000 
bundles headings, 16,000 small staves. 

Steamship Cayo Manzanillo, Bremen—935 pieces oak lum- 
ber, 1,092 pieces cottonwood lumber, 17 ash logs. 

Steamship Kingstonian, Liverpool—24,000 staves, 27,997 
pieces oak lumber, persimmon logs. 

Steamship Moravian, Antwerp—48,911 staves, 1,820 pieces 
cottonwood boards, 10,760 pieces oak boards, 2,052 pieces 
gum boards, 153 ash logs, 25 hickory logs, 229 persimmon 
logs, 11 oak logs. 


Receipts of coastwise lumber shipments at the old 
and new basins aggregated 1,248,000 feet for the week. 


HYMENEAL. 


Lee-Powell. 

BuFFALo, N. Y., Feb. 4.—H. Shumway Lee, of Mixer 
& Co., was married January 31 and will take a trip to 
Europe extending to April. The bride was Miss May 
Powell, of Venus, Pa. The newly wedded pair sailed on 
the steamer Necker from New York February 2 and will 
take the Mediterranean trip and spend their time abroad 
in southern Europe. Mr. Lee has been a very hard 
working member of the lumber trade since becoming a 
member of the firm and this tour ought to be of especial 
value to him in many ways. His many friends will wish 
him bon voyage in the new venture as well as the old. 








Hillman-Winters. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 2.—On Saturday evening at the 
home of the parents of the bride, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Win- 
ters, Lloyd Lawrence Hillman, of the Jay S. Bennett Lumber 
Company, and Miss Anne Caroline Winters were united in 
marriage. Following the ceremony, the young couple left for 
the south where they will spend a short honeymoon and 
return to Seattle to make their home. 

The bride is the daughter of a retired lumberman. She 
has long been a resident of this city and has been identified 
prominently with the younger social set. 

Mr. Hillman has been engaged in the lumber business in 
Seattle for a number of years and is considered one of the 
best posted men on all lumber matters here. He is popular 
and has a large circle of friends. 


Goodwillie—Day. 

Wausau, WIs., Feb. 5.—Clarence Goodwillie, 
son of James G. Goodwillie, of Goodwillie Bros., this city, 
and who is now in the employ of that firm, is soon to be 
united in marriage with Miss Rhoda Day, of Oak Park, Ill. 
= and Mrs. Goodwillie will make Wausau their permanent 
ome. 
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SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Feb. 2.—Lumbermen in the 
state are very much interested in a bill that is now 
pending in the state legislature which is the result of 
the alleged peonage cases in the lumber camps of 
Raleigh and Wyoming counties. The bill is one which, 
if passed, will hold the corporation that secures an em- 
ployment agency to get laborers for it liable for any 
false representation that may be made by the aforesaid 
agency. The lumber companies and the coal companies 
are fighting the bill, as they claim that if passed it will 
make it impossible for the lumber and coal men to 
secure sufficient labor to carry on the work they are 
doing. 

Attorney W. H. McGinnis, former state senator and 
who is the legal representative of the Raleigh Lumber 
Company, has been in the city the last few weeks. He 
appeared in person before the judiciary committee of 
the house, and made a statement regarding the alleged 
peonage cases. According to what was said by Mr. 
McGinnis the Raleigh Lumber Company was acting en- 
tirely within the law when it prevented the Italian 
laborers from leaving the construction camp. He stated 
that they endeavored to leave the state while owing the 
company for their passage money and that their goods 
were attached and the men detained under Chapter 50 
of the code of West Virginia, that gives a creditor the 
right to attach the goods of a debtor in case the latter 
is making an effort to leave the confines of the state. 

Thomasson Brothers, of Hantly Camp, recently bought 
the Smith tract of timber near Swamp Run, and will 
begin sawing at an early date and shipment will be 
made from Thorn, on the Tygart branch of the Baltimore 
& Ohio road. 

A large force of. men have been at work the last 
week at the mouth of the Guyan river rafting the im- 
mense lot of timber that came down on the recent rise. 
Another big gang has been laboring at the mouth of 
the Mud river. The timber is to be taken to the Cin- 
cinnati market. 

I. U. Bartlett will soon move his saw mill from the 
Alex Wright farm, near Lawford, to the T. M. Goff 
farm, where there is a big tract of timber that Mr. 
Bartlett has the contract to saw. 

The home of Samuel Coruthers, on Craven’s run, was 
entirely destroyed by fire a few nights ago. Coruthers 
is a lumberman and was at work at a saw mill several 
miles from his home when the place took fire. 

W. L. English will shortly move his saw mill from 
Shamblings Mills to the Lynch tract. 

8. B. and H. B. Ervin, of Curtin, have been spending 
a great deal of time in Webster county looking after 
a big job of logging and sawing. 

C. W. Mason, of White, has started his saw mill that 
was idle for such a long time. 

William C. Crane, of White, has bought a big tract of 
timber land on Painter Run. 

W. G. White, of White, has taken the contract for 
cutting a lot of timber near that place belonging to the 
Crellen Lumber Company. 

John Moats and William Knotts will soon erect a 
saw mill on the J. H. Lipscomb tract of land near 
White, and will remain there until all the timber is 
taken out. 
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IN THE OLD DOMINION. 


NorFOLK, VA., Feb. 4.—The week opened with a 
heavy northeast storm which is sweeping the entire 
coast, accompanied in this immediate section by sleet 
and snow. This no doubt will have a deterrent effect 
upon logging operations. 

During the week there has been no material change 
in prices. The report of stock and orders issued by 
the North Carolina Pine Association January 20, which 
was compiled from its membership, shows that the 
manufacturers are getting the prices shown to be pre- 
vailing by the market report of December 6. The report 
also shows that the mills are oversold in stocks on nearly 
every item. 

The board of directors of the North Carolina Pine 
Association held a session in this city January 31. 
Those present were: E. C. Fosburgh, president; R. J. 
Camp, vice president from Virginia; W. B. Roper, treas- 
urer; J. L. Camp, George W. Roper, Golsboro Serpell, 
R. S. Cohn, Horton Corwin, jr., E. M. Wiley, C. W. 
Munger, J. T. Deal, W. F. Harrison and John R. Walker, 
secretary. 

A resolution was adopted commending the aims and 
purposes of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie exposition to be 
held in Seattle, Wash., in 1909, the purposes of which 
are to exhibit the commercial resources of the United 
States and to build up Alaska commercially and ad- 
vocating that Virginia participate. 

A communication from a committee of the Asheville 
Lumber Exchange relative to a bill regulating reciprocal 
demurrage in North Carolina, which has been intro- 
duced in the legislature of that state, was read, and 
upon motion the secretary was instructed to write these 
parties requesting them to take the matter up with the 
individual members of the association resident in North 
Carolina. 

The plans for the annual meeting were next con- 
sidered and upon the motion of R. J. Camp, a commit- 
tee on entertainment was appointed, consisting of the 
president, treasurer, secretary and R. S. Cohn. The 
date for the meeting was determined as Thursday, 
Mareh 21. 

A communication from the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association was read requesting that the 
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We would like to Move 
the following items of Hemlock, 
and tf you are interested, ask 
us for prices. 

3 Cars, 2x4-6’ No. | Hemlock, 

5 Cars, 214-8’ No. | Hemlock. 

8 Cars, 2x6-8’ No. | Hemlock. 
10 Cars, 2x6-10’ No. | Hemlock. 

1 Car, 2x6-18’ No. | Hemlock. 
3 Cars, 2x4-6’ No. 2 Hemlock, 
2 Cars, 2x6-18’ No. 2 Hemlock, 
3 Cars, 2x10-18’ No. 2 Hemlock, 
10 Cars, 2x12-12’ No, 2 Hemlock. 
(0 Cars, 2x12-14’ No. 2 Hemlock. 
| Car, 2xt2-18’ No. 2 Hemlock. 
3 Cars, 2x12-20’ No. 2 Hemlock. 


lad 


We have a large stock of other sizes, both 
No. 1 and No. 2 Hemlock, and want your 
inquiries -for anything you may Want in 
Hemlock. We also have a small stock of 
Pine which can be shipped in the same car 
with Hemlock. 





A. F. Holden, Pres. J. M. Diver. Gen’] Mgr. 
F. H. Goff, Vice-Pres. E. C. Barre, Ass’t Mgr. 


The Cleveland-Sarnia Saw Mills Go, 


LIMITED 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


TIMBER, LUMBER AND LATH. 


Special Bills cut to order in White Pine and Norway, 
any length from 10 ft. to 60 ft. long. 


SARNIA, ONTARIO. 








Coaohsteis Lumber Co. 


MILLS AT 
CROOKSTON, BEMIDJI, ST. HILAIRE, MINN. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 1o1z Marquette Bldg., Phone, Central 8183. 
MILWAUKEE OFFICE, 602 Wells Building, Phone, Main 1910, 


GENERAL OFFICE, BEMIDJI, MINN. 








= 
OUR SPECIALTIES 
Pattern Lumber, 
Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding, 


Wisconsin Gork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade, 
We carry a large stock aad complete assortment. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. 

















HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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EAST MICHIGAN. 


Cork Pine 


There is no other as 
soft as Shoppenagons. 




















We are the exclusive manufac- 
turers and by maintaining con- 
stantly a well assorted stock are 
in position tc fill orders with little 
delay. 


Write today for prices. 


Salling, Hanson & Co. 


We use Telecode. GRAYLING, MICH. 


Johannesburg 
Manufacturing Co. 


WHOLESALE 


Maple, Hemlock, 
Beech. Birch, 


Elm, Basswood. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


Johannesburg, Michigan. 



























Buyers of HEMLOCK 


who find it difficult to anticipate their 
future wants and are thereby handi- 
capped on rush orders should note that 
we operate continuously and our mills 


Run the Year Round 


enabling us to get out special bills with 
little delay. We cut up to 44 feet in 
length. Also manufacture Hardwood 
Lumber and Lath. Mixed Cars 
when desired. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 

















— 


We Can Ship 
Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and operate 
our own mills, and by carrying well assorted s.ocks 
can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber— 

Red Cedar Bevel Siding, 
Dimension Shingles, Worked 
Mouldings, Maple Flooring 
and K. D. Frames. 
























Prices on Request, 


E.B. Foss & Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Established 1877. 
Telecode Used. BAY CITY, MICH. 












association appoint two delegates to attend the annual 
meeting to be held in Washington March 6 and 7. The 
invitation was accepted and the president instructed to 
appoint the delegates. 

W. T. Currie, official inspector of the North Carolina 
Pine Association, has taken up with R. 8. Kellogg, act- 
ing chief of the forestry bureau, the matter of piling 
lumber correctly. Mr. Currie contends that by piling 
the lumber to sidewise instead of lengthwise—the usual 
‘method—that stick rotting is prevented or reduced to a 
minimum. Mr. Kellogg, in reply to Mr. Currie’s letter, 
states that from his description he cannot see any great 
advantage in Mr. Currie’s method, but that he would 
like to go into the matter further. Mr. Currie is hav- 
ing specifications drafted and intends to take the matter 
up further. 

A dispatch from Raleigh, N. C., to this city says that 
the Wilmington, Brunswick & Southern railroad has 
been chartered at Wilmington, N. C., with a capital 
stock of $200,000. The purpose of the company is to 
erect a line from Navassa, N. C., a small city located 
on the Cape Fear river near Wilmington, to Southport, 
N. C. The incorporators and principal stockholders are 
Z. W. Whitehead, A. J. McKennon, George H. Bellamy, 
Jackson Stanland and W. H. Chabourne. 

The Shaw Land & Timber Company, of this city, is 
erecting at Ivor, Va.,.a small town a short distance from 
here, a lumber plant which is to cost, approximately, 
$100,000. The Shaw company owns timber lands in 
that vicinity to the extent of $400,000. 

The American steamer Sheppy Allison, bound from 
Pensacola, Fla., via Norfolk to Oran, Italy, with a cargo 
of lumber, which ran ashore at Cape Lookout a few days 
ago, was floated by the Merritt & Chapman Wrecking 
Company today. 

R. A. Courtney, of the Alexander Gibson Railroad & 
Manufacturing Company, of Saint Johns, N. B., is in 
the city for the winter. The Gibson concern only oper- 
ates during the spring, summer and fall months. 

Thomas H. Ryan, of Columbia, 8. C., arrived in Nor- 
folk a few days ago to attend to matters of business 
connected with the Jamestown exposition. Mr. Ryan 
will be here from now on until the close of the great 
show. 

News from Raleigh says that on February 2 the wood- 
working plant of the Wilts Veneer Company, of that 
city, valued at $250,000, was totally destroyed by fire. 
The loss was almost total, the company carrying only 
a small amount of insurance. Hundreds of people are 
thrown out of work by the disaster, and it is doubtful 
whether or not the company will rebuild its plant. 

C. H. Turner, one of the stockholders of the Newbern 
Lumber Company, of Newbern, N. C., was in Norfolk 
last week en route to Newbern to look over the plant. 

The Norfolk Car & Locomotive Works, which was or- 
ganized in this city last week, has just gotten its plant 
into operation and the first order received was from the 
Foremen-Blades Lumber Company, of Elizabeth City, 
N. C., for six logging cars. The officers of the company 
are: W. Y. Nottingham, president; Joseph E. Bowen, 
vice president, and J.'S. Barron, secretary and treasurer. 

Charters of last week: 

White & White Lumber Company, of Hertford, N. C.; 
capital $10,000. 

Vortex Lumber Company, of Gibsonville, N. C.; a 
$10,000; incorporators, N. R. Weed, M. R. McLean, - H. 
Troxler and D. B. Clapp. 

Laus Lumber Company, of Norlina, N. C5 — $50,- 
000 ; incorporators, N. H. Tate, J. H. Foust and W. G. Hall. 

Bryant Timber Company, of Franklin, Va.; capital $50,- 
000; officers and incorporators, R. J. Dunning, president, 
N, B. Bryant, vice president and general manager, and 
R. M. Bryant, secretary and treasurer. 

Fires this week: 

Frank Parson’s saw and grist mill at Capeville, Va.; 
damage $5,000. 
$2,500." Neblett’s saw mill at Handsoms, Va.; damage 

EB. L. Myers, a contractor of this city, has been 
awarded a contract to construct for the Greenleaf John- 
son Lumber Company six dry kilns on the site of those 
recently burned. The kilns will be of reinforced con- 
crete, will be 110 feet long, 19 feet high, with a 19-foot 
roof span; cost $10,000. 


STARTING WITH BRIGHT PROSPEOTS. 

NorFOLK, VA., Feb. 4.—One among new corporations 
which starts out under more than usually favorable 
auspices is the Jordan Bros. Lumber Company, Incorpo- 
rated, with headquarters in this city. The office is 
in suite 510 Bank of Commerce building. W. P. Jor- 
dan, jr., president. and treasurer of the company, for 
the last decade has been associated with the Richmond 
Cedar Works, Richmond, Va., and is well known in this 
locality, having acted as salesman of the lumber de- 
partment of the Richmond concern at Norfolk. 

J. ‘If. Deal, vice president of the company, has been 
identified with the manufacture of North Carolina pine 
for many years and thoroughly understands the busi- 
ness. He is president of the Greenleaf Johnson Lum- 
ber Company, whose operations have met with marked 
success. 

C. M. Jordan, secretary of the company, for several 
years was in the employ of the Richmond Cedar Works 
and probably wil! continue for a time at least to rep- 
resent that concern as salesman in the woodenware de- 
partment in the southeastern states. 

R. D. Parrott, one of the directors, is well known 
among the younger generation of business men in Nor- 
folk. For many years he was identified with the mill 
supply business and for the last two years has been 
secretary and treasurer for the Atlantic Creosoting & 
Wood Preserving Works. 

C. R. Johnson for twenty years has been identified 
with the lumber interests of this section and is well 
known as the local manager of the Richmond Cedar 
Works. He has come to the front by his own unaided 


efforts. 


The company will do a general lumber business, buy- 
ing, selling and manufacturing North Carolina pine, 
poplar, cypress, gum and other native woods. The per- 
sonnel of this company is such as to insure for it a 
bright future and the gentlemen who are identified with 
7 begin business with the best wishes of all who know 
them. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GaA., Feb. 5.—The freight congestion on 
the Central railway shows a most decided improvement 
for the last seven days, but it is said on excellent au- 
thority that in the terminals of the Atlantic Coast Line 
there is considerable difficulty in getting cars placed. 

The receipts at the port were about up to normal, 
while the outward movement shows some little improve- 
ment. Prices in the meanwhile remain practically sta- 
tionary with a tendency toward quietness in the volume 
of inquiries. 

From Tampa, Fla., advices of a big merger of lum- 
ber interests was received a few days since. By the 
terms of agreement the Jetton-Dekle Company and 
the Tetter-McLeod Company lose their identity in the 
merger and in the future the business of the two con- 
cerns, operating eight mills, will be conducted under the 
style of the Tampa-Havana Company. The capital 
stock of the new company will be $1,000,000. The 
officers will be: President, Lee Dekle; vice president, 
C. H. Tetter; general manager, M. M. Jetton; secre- 
tary and treasurer, J. Baldick. The new company pur- 
poses to do a big rt business, principally to Cuba, 
Mexico and South American points. The company will 
have its own vessels and will establish lumber yards 
in Cuba and at New York. C. H. Tetter, of Dade City, 
Fla., was organizer of the company. 


Exports from Savannah since last report were: 


Steamship Lexington, Baltimore—166,753 feet. 
Steamship Berkshire, Philadelphia—12,348 feet. 
Steamship Chattahoochee, Boston—77,282 feet. 
Steamship Columbus, New York—446,709 feet. 
Steamship Frederick, Baltimore—197,832 feet. 
Steamship Alleghany, Philadelphia—173,026 feet. 
Steamship Kansas City, New York—252,704 feet. 
Steamship Chatham, Baltimore—146,531 feet. 
Steamship Macon, Boston—103,702 feet. 
Steamship Nacoochee, New York—190,712 feet. 
Steamship Lowther Range, British, Antwerp—98,165 feet. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 6.—M. S. Baer, of the hard- 
wood firm of R. P. Baer & Co., of this city, is on one 
of his periodical trips to Mobile, where the firm is 
engaged in saw mill operations. He will be away about 
a month, and during that time he is expected to look 
after various other business matters connected with the 
firm. He writes that work is progressing satisfactorily 
at the plant and that the production is normal, the 
weather having interfered little or not at all with oper- 
ations. As yet it is uncertain whether the usual run 
of logs with the spring flood can be expected or not. 

Among the visiting lumbermen in Baltimore last week 
was Gustav A. Farber, who is in the hardwood business 
at Memphis. Mr. Farber was formerly connected with 
the Baltimore firm of Price & Heald and did much of 
the out of town work. Afteryard he was sent to Mem- 
phis to take charge of the firm’s office there, and while 
in this position he decided to embark in business on his 
own account. He states that he has every reason to be 
satisfied with what he has accomplished so far. Mr. 
Farber was one of the members of the National Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association who attended the annual 
meeting in Norfolk. 

Mr. Whitnell, of Duncan, Ewing & Co., timber brok- 
ers, stopped in Baltimore last week while on one of his 
occasional tours through the eastern lumbering sections 
of the United States. He is connected with the London 
office of his firm and called on various hardwood firms 
while here, among them E. E. Price. 

E. M. Terry, secretary of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association, who has been transferred from 
Memphis to Baltimore, moved into his offices in the 
Equitable building here yesterday. He expects his pa- 
pers to arrive from Memphis in a day or so, and he will 
then be in better position to resume the association 
work in all its completeness. Mr. Terry has leased a 
cottage house in Walbrook, a suburb, and is beginning 
to feel at home. 

President John L. Aleock, of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, has appointed the following 
standing committees: 

On Measurement at Liverpool—George M. Speigle, of 
Geo. M. Speigle & Co., Philadelphia; Richard P. Baer, 
of R. P. Baer & Co., Baltimore, and H. L. Bowman, of 
the R. E. Wood Lumber Company, Baltimore. 

Equalization of Rates—W. H. Russe, of Russe & 
Burgess, Memphis, Tenn.; Harvey W. Dickson, of the 
Dickson Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va., and Fred Arn, 
of the J. M. Card Lumber Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

On New Members—Gustave A. Farber, of Memphis, 
Tenn.; George M. Speigle and George D. Burgess, of 
Memphis. 

The committee on measurements at Liverpool is to 
make efforts to secure the same measurements in that 
port as obtain at London and other places, so that the 
same practices may obtain at each, thus simplifying the 
conduct of the export business. 

William D. Gill & Son and Thomas Matthews & 
Sons were among the successful bidders for city sup- 
plies, the contract to furnish the lumber needed by the 
municipal departments in charge of construction work 
having been awarded to these firms last week. 

The lumber trade of this city is taking considerable 
interest in the Jamestown gp and efforts are 
being made to arrange a display which shall set forth 
impressively the importance of Baltimore in the lym- 
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ber trade. As yet the project of having the Monumen- 
tal City represented has not taken definite shape. 





JACKSONVILLE’S JANUARY TRADE. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Feb. 2.—The shipments of lum- 
ber to foreign ports during January were 2,379,852 feet, 
valued at $63,310. Four vessels cleared during the 
month, having a tonnage of 2,478, and carrying sixty- 
three men. They were as follows: 

Steamship Lampar, Halifax, N. S., 606,000 feet lumber. 

Steamship Nannette, Colon, Panama, 1,737,810 feet lumber. 

Steamship Jose Pedro, Buenos Ayres, without cargo. 


Schooner Roberts & Russell, Hope Town, Abaco, 36,042 
feet lumber. 


The coastwise shipments for the month were about 
22,000,000 feet. 


THE SOUTHWEST. 


OPPDI IPP IPI 
THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 7.—A steady improvement has 
been noticed in the southern pine situation recently. 
Business is good and orders are plentiful, although 
they are being turned down regularly on account of 
inability in guarantee promptness in shipments. 

W. F. Nelson, of the Atlanta Lumber Company, At- 
lanta, Tex., was in St. Louis Monday on his way home 
from Omaha, Neb., where he has been on business. 

F. E. Sheldon, of the T. H. Garrett Lumber Com- 
pany, says it is not taking orders. The situation is so 
uncertain that it does not care to make sales. 

Mr. Smith, of the Freeman-Smith Lumber Company, 
returned last Thursday from a visit of several weeks to 
the Pacific coast. 

Tom Moore, president of the Moore Company, reports 
business fair. There is plenty of it if deliveries could 
be guaranteed. 

W. D. MeDaris, vice president and general manager 
of the Ferguson-McDaris Lumber Company, is at home, 
sick with the grip. 

8S. H. Fullerton, president of the Chicago Land & 
Lumber Company, says business is good, but it would be 
better if the lumbermen could get cars. Although the 
ear situation is much better now than it was some 
weeks ago it is still bad in many sections. 








THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 5.—An assortment of winter 
weather beginning January 30 with a sleet storm, fol- 
lowed by snow and a quickly falling temperature, has 
knocked out what little retail lumber trade there was 
during the last week. Sunday and Monday the ther- 
mometer here registered as low as zero, and went to 10 
degrees below at some points in Missouri and Kansas. 
At this writing the weather is moderating, but it is 
still too cold for outdoor work to be done, and the 
lumber trade is at a standstill throughout the Kansas 
City territory. The dealers of the southwest will be 
greatly pleased if the weather man gets busy and gives 
us all the winter we are going to have during the next 
four weeks, as the outlook for spring business is prom- 
ising and all that is needed to start the season with a 
rush is mild dry weather early in March. Among the 
1,000 or more retailers who were here last week attend- 
ing the convention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association there were few who spoke discouragingly of 
the prospects for spring business, and in almost all 
cases they are figuring on at least the normal demand 
when spring arrives. Wholesalers here say there was 
considerably more buying done than usual at the asso- 
ciation meeting, and that most of the dealers made it 
a point to inquire carefully into market conditions, and 
especially that feature pertaining to shipments. The 
orders taken were at firm prices, and the dealers seem- 
ingly were more anxious to be assured of getting rea- 
sonably prompt shipment than to secure an extra con- 
cession in price. 

There is little to say regarding wholesale conditions, 
as the situation has not changed materially since the 
first of the year. The order files at the mills are as full 
as they were a month ago, and in the majority of cases 
the shipments have not improved to amount to anything. 
The mill men, even those not in close touch with the 
markets, are very independent, and the firm tone to 
prices covers everything in the way of lumber, lath and 
shingles. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Company was held here February 4. An 
annual dividend of 10 percent was declared and the old 
officers and directors reélected. They are as follows: 
President, R. A. Long; vice president, C. B. Sweet; 
secretary and treasurer, F. J. Bannister; directors, J. H. 
Foresman, M. B. Nelson and C. J. White. s 

Among the prominent visitors attending the nine- 
teenth annual of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation were George E. Merrill, of Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Charles H. Ross, Sioux Falls, 8. D.; George P. Thomp- 
son and W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis; E. F. Hunter, 
of Chillicothe, Ill.; Bird Critchfield, of Lincoln, Neb.; 
S. H. Fullerton and Frank Goepel, of St. Louis. 





Unless already received, all those who are interested 
in shingle machinery should send for the splendid new 
catalog thatis being distributed by the Challoner Com- 
pany, of Oshkosh, Wis. It contains seventy-two pages, 
is printed on fine paper and bound in durable flexible 
cover. The book is replete with cuts and descriptions 
of the several shingle machines and appliances manu- 
factured by the great Challoner Company. No finer 
gotten up catalog of machinery has been issued this 
year, nor has finer machinery been exploited. 


KENTUCKY FLOORING MANUFACTURE. 


Recently a visit was made to the factory of the 
Fenn Bros. Company, the well known manufacturer of 
hardwood flooring at Memphis. W. C. Fenn, secretary 
and treasurer of the company, who has been in Memphis 
ever since the plant was constructed, is a most estimable 
gentleman and has made many friends in his newly 
adopted home. He was joined a week ago at Memphis 





R. H. FENN, PRESIDENT FENN BROS. COMPANY. 


by R. H. Fenn, president and general manager of the 
company, who has until recently retained his home at 
Leavenworth, Kan.. He has now become an adopted 
son of the south and in conjunction with hjs younger 
brother will devote his entire time and attention to this 





W. C. FENN, SECRETARY FENN BROS. COMPANY. 


prosperous and enterprising concern. The company’s 
products are now going all over the country. The com- 
pany’s plant has been materially increased since it 
began operations and considerable additional machinery 
has been added; hence a very steady and satisfactory 
increase in the volume of business offered the company 
is sure to be supplied as the months arrive and the new 
machinery is installed. 





OF INTEREST TO TRACK USERS. 


The ‘‘Thermit’’ rail joint is a method of welding to- 
gether the joints of railroad tracks that is being rapidly 
adopted. The LUMBERMAN has received a pamphlet 
from the Goldschmit Company, 43 Exchange place, New 
York, containing a variety of information about welded 
rail joints, description of outfit for welding, material 
used, the gang of men necessary to do the work, with a 
working plan delineated. The process is outlined as 
follows: 

The rails are first lined and surfaced; the joints are then 
heated and cleaned; the molds are pone around the joint 
and luted; the crucible is set on the tripod and charged; 
the ignition powder is lighted by a match, which starts the 
chemical reaction of “thermit’; reaction in a minute pro- 
duces steel at 5,000 degrees Fahrenheit; the melted steel 
runs into a mold surrounding the base and web of the 
rails; the rail ends are welded together and fused with a 
steel reinforcing collar, and the head of the rail retains its 
original hardness. The base and web of the rail are welded 
into the steel collar, which is about three-fourths of an inch 
thick, 2% inches broad, weighing 8-12 pounds. The same 
method and material can be u in making compromise 
joints as are employed on straightaway tracks, though the 
right and left hand we rails require separate patterns 
aud mold box. Joints can be made by this process without 
stopping traffic. 


Lumbermen with logging and lumber railways should 
find the Thermit joint a handy thing in localities remote 
from shops and appliances for repairing track. With an 
outfit for making the Thermit joint much time could 
be saved in such work; besides, it might be profitable 
to joint all the rails by that method. The outfit can be 
had by addressing the Goldschmit Thermit Company, 43 
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Avoid the Car Shortage 


That will follow later on, by ordering now. 


tome o ot Bands: GOAL, 
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ANTHRACITE, SEMI-ANTHRACITE. SOFT, 
Pennsylvania, Jenny Lind, Paris, Illinois, 

Spadra, Arkansas, Coal Hill, Huntington, Iowa, 
Russellville, Midland Valley, Missouri, 
Arkansas. Poteau. Southern Kansas, 


Carterville Trenton Loaded in Box Cars for Western Ship- 
ment. Eastern Soft Coal and Coke. Colorado 
and Indian Territory. Smithing Coal. 


_ Special prices on Mine Run Screenings and Slack. Now is the 
time to make contracts. Carload shipments only. Wire, tele- 
phone or write. 


GRUIKSHANK &°'coat 


0 HANNIBAL, 
2 mo. 
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We have the following to offer: 
25 cars 2 in. No. 3 Hemlock. 
5 cars 2x4 and wider 4 and 6 ft. Nos. 1 and 
2 Hemlock. 
16 cars 2x12—10 to 16 ft. No. 1 Hemlock. 
3 cars 2x12—10 to 16 ft. No. 2 Hemlock. 
Above can be resawed if desired. 
5 cars 1 ” No. 1 Com. and Bet. Hard Maple. 
2 cars 1/4” No. 1 Com. and Bet. Hard Maple. 
4 cars 1/2” No. 1 Com. and Bet. Hard Maple. 
16 cars 1 ” Log Run Soft Elm. 
3 cars 1!/2” No. 1 Com. and Bet. Soft Elm. 
22 cars 1 ” No. 1 Common Birch. 
All above is bone dry and we can make Im- 
mediate shipment. 


Mason-Donaldson Lumber Co. 


a RHINELANDER, WIS. 
























We havea 
complete stock of 


Dry Hemlock Dimensions & Boards 


Can ship in mixed cars with Lath, Basswood Siding 
and Ceiling, Hardwood Flooring and 
Cedar Shingles. 1 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 

















Exchange place, New York. 
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l FOR QUICK SHIPMENT:— 


328,000 feet 2x4, 6 to 20 No. 1 Hemlock 

830,600 ‘* 2x6, 6 to 22 No. 1 Hemlock 

700,000 "' 2x8, 6 to 24 No. 1 Hemlock 

440,000 *' 2x10, 8 to 22 No. 1 Hemlock 

320.000 “ 2xI2, 8 to 24 No. 1 Hemlock 

200.000 ‘' 3x8, 10, 12, 12 to i8 No. 1 Hemlock 

364,000 * 4-4, 4-6, 6-6. 6-8, 8-8, 10 to 24 No, 1 Hemlock 

795,000 * 4 to 12 in. 10 ft. and longer, No. | Hemlock Boards 

800,000 '' 2-4 to 2-12, 10 to 20 No. 2 Hemlock; also Hemlock 
Lath and Basswood Siding. 


Barker & Stewart Lumber Co. 
* WAUSAU, WIS. a 











| Hemlock, Hardwood 
Lath and Shingles. 


On Wisconsin Central Railway, near Glidden. 


omer 
WHITE PINE and 2 
LUMBER IN MIXED CARS, also 
LATH, SHINGLES, POSTS. 
pany, 








Sawyer-Goodman Com 
\ ae WISCONSIN. 
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Factor 


Im a Salle 


is the stock. Talk is cheap and can 
easily be duplicated by almost any 
fellow who knows the ins and outs, 
but when the real stock is presented 
in its own behalf there's no gefting 
away from the facts. We sell 


Goldsboro 
IN. C. Pime 


altogether on its merit and because it is 
well manufactured and evenly graded 
we have liftle trouble in satisfying 
our customers., Befter let us send 
you acar. Prices on request. 


Telecode Used. 


Johnson Wimsatt, 


Washington, D. C. 








Kiln Dried, Rough or Dressed 


N. C. PINE 


Daily Capacity 175,000 Feet. 
FRANKLIN, VA. 


Ma /A& 


ii 74 Bf 
WY 








Me 











N.C. Pine 


IN CAR OR CARGO SHIPMENTS. 


OUR EQUIPMENT enables us to carry a 
good stock of kiln dried, rough and dressed 
lumber, and we have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Eastern Sales Offices: 





NORFOLK, VA. 
18 Broadway, NEW YORK. Exchange Bldg.. BOSTON. 








HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT. 


AT A GREAT HARDWOOD CENTER. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 7—An improvement is noticed 
in the hardwood situation. Many inquiries are being 
received and orders are booked when prices are satis- 
factory. Transacted business, however, is of secondary 
consideration. The getting in of stock is what is taking 
the attention of the hardwood dealers. They feel sure 
that business will be all right as soon as the spring trade 
will begin and they want to be ready for it by having 
good stocks on hand. Little lumber is coming in, al- 
though the car situation is much better than it was. 

The estimated cost of building for which permits were 
issued by the building commissioner during January 
falls short of the valuation of the permits issued in Jan- 
uary, 1906. For the first month of this year the valua- 
tion is estimated at $1,600,926, against $1,743,556 for 
the same month of last year. This is a loss of $142,630. 
The building commissioner says he is satisfied with the 
outlook for construction in 1907. 

The report is as follows: 











BRICK BUILDINGS: January, January, 
New brick— 1907. 1906. 
ESSA aoe te ae 152 166 
Old brick— 
eas aia ca his wie ee a's oud 112 102 
FRAME BUILDINGS: 
New frame— 
RE a ne ee eee 213 250 
Frame additions— 
ERS re Ter ee 41 56 
re ee ee re ee 518 574 
Brick BUILDINGS: 
New brick— 
EE WI 5.6.5-0:0 0.0 0 6:0:0:4.0% $1,436,231 $1,568,695 
Old brick— 
EE ae eee 91,816 101,293 
FRAME BUILDINGS : 
New frame— 
I UE 6 oce.cn0 0004.5 0608 61,013 67,418 
Frame additions— 
ere eee 11,866 6,150 
a MERE nese eae a ee ee $1,600,926 $1,743,556 


The Lawrence & Henrichshofen Lumber Company has 
changed its name to the Henrichshofen Lumber Company 
and the capital stock of the company has been decreased. 

George H. Cottrill, secretary of the American Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, who has been down in the lum- 
ber districts in Louisiana, has returned and says busi- 
ness is good. It is easier to get orders than to procure 
lumber. The company now has more orders than it can 
fill. The car shortage is still handicapping it. He 
says that he looks for an advance of from $3 to $4 a 
thousand on hardwoods within the next ninety days. 
Mr. O’Leary has left for Memphis, where he will have 
charge of the office recently established there by the 
company. 

E. H. Luehrmann, vice president of the Charles F. 
Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company, says business 
is very good and that the company had the biggest 
month in business last month that it ever had. The 
south is in a very bad condition but he hopes the crisis 
will be passed this week. The company’s mill yards 
are three to four feet under water and are unable 
to operate, but its lumber yards are dry. It will be at 
feast ten days before the mills will be able to operate 
again. Mr. Luehrmann expects to make the rounds of 
the company’s southern yards next week and look over 
the situation. 

Receipts of lumber by rail during January, 1907, were 
9,821 cars, against 11,407 cars during January of last 
year. Receipts by river during January this year were 
52,000 feet, against none during January, 1906. Ship- 
ments by rail during January this year were 6,396 cars, 
against 6,635 cars during January, 1906. There were 
no shipments by river during January of this year or 
during the former January. This shows a decrease in 
rail receipts during January, 1907, of 1,686 cars, in com- 
parison with January, 1906; an increase of 52,000 cars 
in receipts by river last month, in comparison with 
January, 1906, and a decrease in shipments by rail this 
year during this period of 239 ears. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 5.—Notwithstanding the fact 
that for two weeks in January the high water in the 
Ohio river covered a large area of the railroad terminals 
at Cincinnati and all but put a stop to shipping, the 
records show that there were received 5,040 cars of lum- 
ber and the shipments were 4,167 cars. As compared 
with the same month last year, when the receipts were 
4,824 cars and the shipments 3,839 cars, January would 
have proved a heavy month for the lumber market had 
the flood not put a damper on operations. 

The Cincinnati Post, of February 2, contained the fol- 
lowing of the Lumberman poet’s book: 

The lumberjack has found his poet. 

“In Forest Land,” a book of poems from the pen of 
Douglas Malloch, has been set upon the booktide by the 
presses of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The verse is good, 
and, what is even better, hits a new trail. 

Malloch sings the songs of the forest, the lumberman, 
the woodland animals, of the drive and the saw mill among 
the trees. In some of the poems one can almost sniff the 
pom moss covered earth or the sap pouring from new cut 
wood. 


Colonel Stansberry, of the Chicago Lumber Company, 
says that Cincinnati is always exploited in the various 
newspapers and trade journals as a great hardwood 
market and, to the unintiated, it would seem that that 
elass of lumber was the whole works. A look around 
confirms Colonel Stansberry’s claims, though when a 
eall was made at the office the colonel was absent. 

The trade in hardwoods in the local yards for the last 
week has been rather slow, owing to the closing down of 


hundreds of woodworking plants by the recent flood. 
Another factor which contributes to the sluggishness of 
trade is the extreme scarcity of poplar and oak of the 
desired grades. 

While Cincinnati is credited with being the great 
hardwood center, there is no method of arriving at the 
exact volume of trade transacted. The only record kept 
is that furnished by the railroads of the number of 
cars handled in the Cincinnati yards. Added to this 
there is a heavy volume of trade on the river, which at 
present there is no way of accounting for. When it is 
taken into consideration that an ordinary river barge 
will carry 700,000 feet of lumber it readily can be seen 
that an immense volume of trade is done on the river. 
An effort is now being made to secure more accurate in- 
formation on this point. As a lumberman is now presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce efforts will be made 
to collate the data desired through the instrumentality 
of the statistical department of that body, presided over 
by Superintendent Murray, of the exchange, one of 
the oldest and most reliable statisticians on commerce 
in the country. 

Now that the waters have subsided and an accurate 
accounting of losses has been possible the real damage 
falls a long way short of what was anticipated when the 
flood was at its hight. A farmer a short distance above 
the city, on the Ohio side of the river, who owns a tract 
of land which in ordinary times is level and about sixty 
feet above the river, waked up one morning last week 
and found that during the night the river had fallen and 
presented him with several rafts of logs, in all about 
19,000, spread all over his field. Should it be decided 
that he is entitled to the usual salvage of 25 cents a log, 
allowed by law, his flood troubles will be richly recom- 
pensed. 

‘*Old Jim Thistlewaite,’’ as he is familiarly called in 
the lumber trade, is regarded as one of the most pains- 
taking inspectors in this section and is kept more than 
busy. by a coterie of furniture manufacturers. Mr. 
Thistlewaite is just recovering from a severe sickness, 
contracted during the high water, and his return to work 
this week was a source of satisfaction as, to a man, all 
waited until ‘‘Jim’’ got well to have their lumber in- 
spected. And now there is a good natured scrap going 
on as to who is first entitled to his services. 

Demand for walnut, poplar and oak for export is 
good, but as yet the railroads are not bringing in a great 
deal of lumber and, as a consequence, few transactions 
are recorded. 

Dimension stock is attracting more attention from 
furniture manufacturers and from present indications 
it will not be many years ere all the lumber sold will be 
cut to dimension and delivered at the factories. 

Articles of incorporation for a new enterprise have been 
forwarded to Columbus. It is called the American 
Cabinet Company and its purpose, as defined by its pro- 
moters, is to manufacture and deal in hardwoods and 
make furniture. The nominal capital is $5,000, which 
the promoters expect to extend into seven figures. The 
incorporators are R. E. Becker, W. A. Bennett, D. W. 
Miller, Charles Moeser and W. B. Mente. It is intimated 
that several local capitalists are willing to finance the 
project. The offices of the company are in the Pickering 
building. 

The Stewart-Roy Lumber Company, incorporated in 
January, is a reorganization of what was the Talbert 
Lumber Company. 





AMONG THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 4.—The flood situation here is 
rather serious for lumber and woodworking companies 
on Wolf river in North Memphis. The Chickasaw Coop- 
erage Company has a large amount of tight barrel head- 
ing and staves under water and is unable to operate 
its plant for the time being. Moore & McFerren, manu- 
facturers of cottonwood and gum lumber, boxes and box 
shooks, are shut down because of the high stage of Wolf 
river and have some lumber under water. The sheds of 
Williams & Co., retail lumber dealers, are partly flooded 
and considerable of their lumber is submerged. ‘The 
machinery of the Tennessee Hoop Company is so inter- 
fered with by the high water that operation is impos- 
sible. The stock of this company, however, is on high 
ground and will not be reached. The Memphis Stave 
Company’s plant in North Memphis is entirely sur- 
rounded by water and a considerable stock of staves on 
the yards is partially submerged. The Anchor mills are 
surrounded by water and the Hardwood Specialty Com- 
pany is unable to do anything. The other companies in 
North Memphis have not been interfered with yet and 
the chances are that they will not, as they are on too 
high ground for the high water to reach them. 

The river now shows a gage of 40.2 feet, or one-tenth 
of one foot above the previous highest record ever 
reached here. As a consequence there is a record amount 
of back water in Wolf river and the bayou in North 
Memphis and this is the main cause of the present 
trouble. The crest of the rise has passed and, while the 
river will be high for some days, probably interfering 
further with operations, it should not take long for the 
water to subside sufficiently to allow a resumption of 
most of the plants. There has not been any break in the 
levee system in Arkansas, though all danger on this score 
has not passed, as further rainfall would tend to soften 
the levees and let them slough off all the more readily. 
But there is prospect of freezing temperature for the 
immediate future, which would if realized make the 
levees very solid and incapable of being permeated by 
sipe water, the bane of high water fighters. 

The ground here is now partially covered with sleet 
and snow and temperatures are below the freezing point. 
But this is not regarded as a particularly helpful condi- 
tion from the standpoint of production. Logging opera- 
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tions are still largely at a standstill, with little prospect 
tor resumption soon on anything like a normal scale. 
Some of the largest plants are still closed down because 
of the excessive amount of water and conservative author- 
ities estimate that production is not 50 per cent of the 
average for even this time of the year. A great deal of 
backwater from tributaries of the Mississippi is proving 
an embarrassing factor in the operation of some of the 
larger plants in eastern Arkansas. 

Lumbermen who attended the fifth annual convention 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association in Mem- 
phis the last week realized fully enough the truth of the 
assertions recently made in this correspondence regarding 
the enormous amount of water that has fallen in the 
Memphis territory and the threatening attitude of the 
Mississippi river, which, while they were here, showed a 
stage of almost forty feet. When they went out to the 
yards in the various sections of the city they were con- 
fronted with a shortage of dry lumber that proved rather 
surprising to some of them. 

The high stage in the Mississippi should have brought 
out considerable timber before the crest of the flood came 
but it failed to do so, largely because of the great handi- 
cap under which timber interests have operated during 
the last few months. There has been so much rain that 
they have been prevented from either cutting or hauling 
their timber to tributary streams for rafting down the 
Mississippi and the result is that this rise has probably 
brought less timber out than any previous one in the his- 
tory of the great stream. 

The American Hardwood Lumber Company, of St. 
Louis, has opened a buying agency in this city, with 
headquarters in the Randolph building, in charge of 
R. B. O’Leary. 

The Howard County Lumber Company is putting in a 
large mill at Dial, Ark. The machinery has been ordered 
and most of it is already on the ground, and the com- 
pany expects to be in operation in a short time. 

The owners of the Fremont Lumber Company, Farmer- 
ville, Ark., have decided to build a road from their mill 
to connect with the road running by Farmerville, with a 
view to handling logs and lumber more satisfactorily. 
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THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 5.—AIl grades of lumber 
continue in active demand on this market. The activity 
of the local trade has held its own with remarkable 
tenacity so far during the winter season. Orders are 
coming in with uninterrupted regularity and unstinted 
quantity by local dealers, and everybody is as busy as 
can be. The box business is good with the several fac- 
tories in this city and the other manufacturers are full 
of orders for interior and other kinds of hardwood work. 
All kinds of timber are in continued demand, every 
grade being included in the flood of orders which is 
pouring in. There has been no tide in the Cumberland 
river yet, consequently the receipts of logs have amounted 
to nothing during the week. Prices show no change over 
the last several weeks. 

The car situation is still unrelieved, but important de- 
velopments are expected soon. The Tennessee Railroad 
Commission has just returned from a trip to Cincinnati, 
Louisville and other points where it had conferences with 
the officials of railroads operating in Tennessee, with 
special reference to the shortage of cars at the coal 
mines operated by the state government in eastern Ten- 
nessee, in the vicinity of Petros. Depositions were taken 
by the commission, the state senate having requested 
information concerning the situation, and the report of 
the commission showing the result of its investigation is 
awaited with considerable interest, not only by the state 
officials who are interested in securing more cars for the 
use of the state coal mines, but by shippers throughout 
the state. On this subject, too, an important bill has 
been introduced in the house of representatives, the pur- 
pose of which is to regulate demurrage and storage 
charges, to prevent delays in furnishing cars; to prevent 
delays in shipments, transportation and delivery by rail- 
roads of freight other than live stock and perishable 
freight. A bill has also been introduced in the state 
senate for the purpose of extending the powers of the 
State Railroad Commission so as to empower that body 
to regulate the movement of cars. This proposed legis- 
lation is the direct result of the car shortage at the 
state mines already mentioned and will be of inestimable 
value to shippers of all kinds of freight if enacted into 
laws. 

It is believed by lumbermen that the recent election 
of John B. Ransom, of this city, as president of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States at the meeting of that body in Memphis, means 
much for this market. The association is the largest 
hardwood organization in America, representing an an- 
nual production of 1,500,000,000 feet of lumber, valudd 
at fully $375,000,000. Included in its membership are 
only the manufacturers and consumers of lumber. One 
of the chief purposes of the organization is to estab- 
lish a uniform system of inspection. It also aims at re- 
liable statistics concerning the hardwood trade, concern- 
ing annual production, character of lumber, amount of 
standing timber and other valuable information in 
different directions. The association has nothing to do 
with fixing prices and aims at no curtailment of produc- 
tion or division of territory. 

Failure to secure deck hands has resulted in more or 
less confusion on the Cumberland river. This caused one 
boat to tie up at this port and disarranged traffic con- 
siderably. 

J. D. Miller and John Dodd have been arrested and 
have confessed to the charge of cutting loose several 
rafts which were tied to the Cumberland river banks 
above Nashville about two weeks ago and were set adrift 
by then unknown parties. The rafts contained aboat 


$15,000 or $20,000 worth of logs for Nashville lumber- 
men. Miller accused Dodd of cutting the rafts loose 
because he was incensed at lumbermen who had refused 
him employment. Dodd, however, declared that Miller 
was angered because certain firms would not pay him. 

Representaives of the Muesse Bros. & Grant Lumber 
Company, of Caruthersville, Mo., have closed a deal with 
the owners of the property for the purchase of the 
old Rhyme mill site near Clifton and will at once install 
machinery for the manufacture of hickory, buggy stock 
and all kinds of handles. A large planer will also be 
run in connection with the plant. The company has con- 
tracted for timber on about 10,000 acres of adjacent 
land and it is estimated that it will require ten years 
to work it up. 

The amount of money represented in the building per- 
mits issued by this city for January, 1907, was $113,- 
086.15 

Reports state that a number of factories have been 
forced to suspend operations as a result of the car 
shortage which has prevented them from securing the 
necessary coal, 

A strike is reported on among the men employed by 
the Edwards Furniture Company, at Decatur. The man- 
agement refused to comply with their demands and they 
went out. New men have been employed to take the 
place of the strikers. 





IN THE KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA TIMBER FIELD. 

SeRGENT, Ky., Feb. 5.—Heavy rains are falling 
throughout eastern Kentucky and the melting of a ten- 
inch snow fall is causing a considerable rise in the 
mountain streams. Logs have begun moving and loggers 
are rejoicing at the prospect of a second good run 
within two weeks. Mountain splash dams in the tribu- 
taries of the Kentucky river are being put in readiness. 
W. Finley Bentley, the Horn (Ky.) lumberman, is 
splashing in Potter’s Fork. He contemplates making 
the best run in six months. Telephone advices from 
Carr’s Fork, Quicksand and Leatherwood creeks say logs 
are floating out by the hundreds. 

Many complaints of car shortage are heard in the 
southwestern Virginia field, especially on the Norfolk 
& Western—a heavy coal carrying road. It is said to 
be very difficult to secure enough cars for coal and coke 
transportation, in fact a number of coal companies have 
ceased operations since the first of the year for want 
of cars. That road, however, has a large order out for 
cars and it is confidently expected that relief is in sight. 

Colonel Petitt, a veteran coal and timber prospector 
having three lumber operations in Wise county, Virginia, 
has severed his connection as general manager with the 
Norton Coal Company at Norton, owing to his failing 
health. He will seek a change of climate in the hope 
that his vigor may be restored. 

The Carter-Day mills on Guests’ river in Wise county, 
which were wrecked by a recent explosion, have resumed 
operations. 

John D. Candill, a Pikeville (Ky.) lumberman, hav- 
ing completed a large run of logs on Sand Lick creek, 
has returned to Pikeville. He will shortly begin cutting 
a large acreage in Pike county. 

The Meade Lumber Company, of Virginia City, Va., 
has completed its three miles of narrow gage railroad 
out from the main line of the Norfolk & Western and 
has begun operations on a large scale. It has three 
mills running. 

Fell & Jones, the Ash Camp (Ky.) stave millmen, 
have located. their mills on the Dickenson county border 
in Virginia. 

K. F. Edmonds, an experienced lumberman of Bu- 
chanan county, Virginia, has been along the line of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio in Pike county, looking for a loca- 
tion for mills. He will buy a large acreage. 

John Venable, a veteran lumberman of the Big 
Sandy valley, has begun developments in eastern Pike 
county on a large scale. 

John A. Bentley, of Pikeville, will shortly begin cut- 
ting his timber boundary in the Elkhorn and Marrow- 
bone sections of Pike county. He will have shipping 
connections over the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

H. M. Craft, formerly of this place, now having 
considerable lumber interests near Lebam, Wash., is 
visiting his father here. 

The Tidewater Lumber Company, having mills at 
Glamorgan, Pound arid Indian Creek in the Wise county 
field, is stretching its local telephone line from Glamor- 
gan to Pound, twelve miles. This company has made 
two increases since the first of the year. 

Brashears Bros. are completing their two-mile line of 
narrow gage from the Kentucky river in Perry county 
over which they will haul staves, cross ties and telephone 
and telegraph poles on a large scale. Their product will 
be floated to Jackson, a shipping point, twenty miles. 

J. B. Little, of Jackson, Ky., manager of the Conti- 
nental Realty Company, of Baltimore, has just returned 
from Philadelphia, where he completed a sale for the 
Continental company to the Southern Timber Land & 
Mineral Company, of Nashville, Tenn., of 52,000 acres 
of coal and timber lands in Breathitt, Perry, Knott and 
Letcher counties for an amount approximating $1,000,- 
000. The Southern Timber Land & Mineral Company is 
composed of Tennessee, New York and Pennsylvania 
capitalists, headed by former Gov..Benton MeMillin, of 
Tennessee, and the Continental Realty Company em- 
braces stockholders in Kentucky, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. The lands involved in the deal lie along and 
near the line of the Lexington & Eastern railroad, 
construction work of which will be begun within three 
weeks. It is the purpose of the corporation to begin 
developing the timber lands at an early date, while they 
will lease their coal holdings to local prospectors. The 
Continental Realty Company proposes to invest in coal 
and timber in other sections of eastern Kentucky. 








Lumber that + 


will bear 
Inspection 





Is the sort we manufacture and 





if you will send your orders 
direct to us you will be insured 
the genuine unadulterated article. 
Convince yourself—Try our 


ROPER 


N.C. Pine. 


We have a daily output of 500,000 
feet, modern mills and excellent 
shipping facilities at Norfolk, Va,, 
New Berne and Belhaven, N. C., 


and can ship by rail or vessel. 


We insure correct manufacture, 
strict grades and accurate count. 


John L. Roper Lbr. Co. 


Norfolk, Va. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
1002 Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


roadway, New York. 
191 Middle St,, Portland. Me. 
i Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


road St., Boston, Mass. 


Cable Address y 
**ROLUMCO” NORFOLK 
A. B.C. 


and 
American Lumberman Telecode. 








Geo. F. SLOAN & Bro. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Thin Ceiling, Mouldings, Etc. 




















SPECIAL inducement in price to move 
quick following N. C. Pine Flooring : 


2 Cars No. 2 13-16 x 3 & 3% in. Face. 
5 Cars No. 3 13-16 x 3, 3% & 4in. Face. 
5 Cars No, 4 uss 7 

5 Cars 1x 6&8 in. Roofers. 


Ellington & Guy, es eae 
















G. J. Garter Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURER 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF FINISH. STEAM DRIED RIGHT. 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missouri. 











TENNESSEE RED CEDAR 
POSTS, POLES AND PILING 


Round, Split, Sawed, Hewed. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS AND GOOD STOCK.’ 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Co. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
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J.C. Turner Lumber Co. 





35,000,000 
IN STOCK 








=| 





Cypress, 


California 
Redwood, 


Washington 
Fir and Cedar, 


Cypress, Redwood and 
Cedar Shingles, 


1123 Broadway 
Cor. 25th Street. 


IRVINGTON = ON = THE = HUDSON. 


MAIN OFFICE: New York City, 
YARDS : 





Sea Coast Lumber Co. \ 


No. ! MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 





wants to contract for the output of cypress 
mills and will advance as fast as put in pile. 








Also make quick shipments by steamer, 
rail or sail, of almost any sized order of 


; GULF 
e\ CYPRESS LUMBER 





C. L. CROSS, 
Louisiana Red Cypress 


Selling Agent, Cypress Selling Co., New Orleans, La. 


FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING AND FINISHING, CAR SIDING, 
CAR ROOFING AND MOULDING; TANK STOCK AND FAC- 
TORY PLANK A SPECIALTY. ALSO LATH AND SHINGLES. 


Long Distance Telephone, H arrigon, 810, 


910 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 











C. D. BENEDICT & CO. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Nothing but YELLOW PINE 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Southern Office, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Chicago Office, 
1240 Old Colony Bldg. 
















George Hogg, of Arminta, Ky., closed a deal with 
Combs Bros. February 4 on 1,000 acres of fine poplar 
and oak timber lands along Bull creek fork in southern 
Letcher county. The consideration was not made public. 
Mr. Hogg has already made arrangements for teams 
with which to ‘‘snake’’ the timber to the Kentucky river 
—where it can be floated—and will begin hauling within 
two weeks. 

Johnson Bros. have resumed operations at their mills 
on Beaver creek, after being closed for two weeks. 





IN THE SHADOW OF OLD LOOKOUT. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Feb. 4.—There has been no 
material change in lumber conditions in the Chatta- 
nooga market during the last thirty days other than an 
increased demand and higher prices being offered. 

The trouble in this market just now is the shortage of 
stock, but very few of the mills or lumber yards have 
any considerable surplus of stock in shipping condition. 

There seems to be no holding up in local building 
operations, consequently all kinds of lumber required 
for building purposes are finding ready sale at high 
prices. 

Poplar has been scarce here for the last twelve 
months, and stocks have been nothing like what they 
were during former years. Each year shows not only a 
smaller amount of poplar cut but a greater percentage 
of the lower grades. Buyers are in this market nearly 
every aay, but are finding very little lumber that they 
can get. The Loomis & Hart Manufacturing Company, 
the H. L. Judd Company and the Central Manufactur- 
ing Company are the only river mills now in operation 
here, and each of these mills has only a limited supply 
of logs. 

The continued wet weather during the last six months 
of 1906 hindered logging operations on the Tennessee 
river and tributaries above Chattanooga. Logs now 
have to be hauled as a rule a long distance, and with 
the bad roads, as a result of rain, it makes it very 
expensive and inconvenient for the loggers to haul heavy 
loads from the timber to the river. 

Then, again, the great scarcity of standing timber is 
becoming more apparent each year, consequently there 
are not nearly so many people engaged in the logging 
business as formerly. The year 1907 will show the 
shortest supply of logs by river of any year since 1880. 
The mills operating on railroad logs, particularly the 
MeLean Lumber Company, the J. M. Card Lumber 
Company and the Williams & Vorhis Lumber Company, 
have been short of stock in consequence of the car short- 
age. Some of these mills have been able to run only 
a portion of the time, and all operating full time have 
been much embarrassed by reason of shortage of stock 
and inability to get cars. ~ 

The different lumber dealers in Chattanooga report 
the most active demand that they have ever known and 
prices on all grades of lumber, particularly pine, oak, 
poplar, ash and walnut, are all that the sellers could 
ask, provided they had the stock from which to fill 
orders. 

Chestnut is likewise in good demand. The coffin 
manufacturers are finding trouble in buying chestnut at 
satisfactory prices to meet their wants. There is con- 
siderable oak handled in Chattanooga, but the bulk of 
it is used here. The furniture manufacturers and other 
woodworking enterprises take a very large percentage of 
all that is offered here, and at prics, as a rule, satisfac- 
tory to each other. On low grades of poplar, basswood, 
pine and gum the box manufacturers take everything 
that is offered. 

If all sections of the country were in the same situ- 
ation as Chattanooga lumber dealers would be almost 
in sight of the end, so far as being able to get ample 
stock to meet their requirements and at such prices at 
which they could buy two years ago. There have been 
pretty good tides in the river since the first of the year, 
but the quantity of logs coming in has been short. It 
would be almost useless to attempt to indicate anything 
like correct prices. The present is unquestionably a 
seller’s market, and the price that is being paid, espe- 
cially for high grade lumber, almost depends upon how 
anxious the buyer is to get it. 

Wagon manufacturers are constantly on the lookout 
for poplar box boards. The great scarcity of this 
grade of poplar has made it. necessary to substitute 
tupelo gum, cypress etc., but nothing has yet been 
found to fully meet this demand like poplar. Wide 
poplar stock is almost entirely out of the market. Boards 
thirty inches and up in width are now bringing fancy 
prices. There is a good deal of elm, gum, water birch 
and such grades of lumber as were formerly in very 
little demand now being used for many commercial pur- 
poses, particularly in the manufacture of wheelbarrows, 
and in other lines requiring strong and substantial 

des of lumber. The furniture manufacturers and 
ear builders are among the greatest users of oak. Ash 
is still very popular in many lines of work, and the 
supply is limited. The present estimate of saw mill 
men and lumber jobbers in Chattanooga is that 1907 
will fall far short of the usual quantity of lumber either 
produced or handled in this market. 

The Loomis & Hart Manufacturing Company, which 
operates perhaps the largest mill in the city, uses a 
large percentage of its cut in its own factory. For 
the last year or two it has been developing the white 
pine lumber business to a considerable extent. It has 
nearly all the time in its yard quite a supply of this 
kind of lumber. The white pine grows pretty far up 
in the mountains. This company has succeeded in get- 
ting in a fair supply of white pine logs. The bulk of 
the white pine sold in this market goes to the coffin 
manufacturers and to the various industries using pat- 
tern stock. 

Snodgrass & Field, who are the largest producers of 


poplar in this market, had their mill burned last fall 
and have been considerably embarrassed in the way 
of rebuilding by the opposition they have met with in 
the way of getting a permit to rebuild on their old 
location. They are now rebuilding and will have a new 
mill in operation before a great while, unless some other 
complications arise. Recently a number of citizens re- 
siding near the plant of this concern filed a bill in 
chancery court, alleging that the plant is a nuisance 
because of the danger of fire and because of the smoke, 
odors ete. arising from the plant. The court, however, 
dissolved the injunction requiring Snodgrass & Field to 
give bond in the sum of $20,000 to indemnify these 
citizens against any loss by fire. The concern has com- 
menced the erection of the new mill, but the city has 
now taken action to have the property of the concern 
condemned for street purposes. The Bluff View Land 
Company owns land in that vicinity which it proposes 
to develop, and it is understood that it wants streets 
extended through the property of Snodgrass & Field. 

Fred Arm, of the J. M. Card Lumber Company, re- 
cently attended the meeting of the National Hardwood 
Exporters’ Association in Norfolk, Va. J. M. Card, 
president of the J. M. Card Lumber Company, is on a 
business trip through the south. 

Capt. A. J. Gahagan, of the Loomis & Hart Manu- 
facturing Company, one of the busiest lumbermen in 
this city and one of Chattanooga’s most enterprising 
citizens, recently attended the meeting of the ational 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association in Memphis. 
Captain Gahagan is one of the leading members of the 
new county court, being chairman of the finance com- 
mittee. He is always on the alert for the interests of 
the county and is, in fact, one of Chattanooga’s most 
enthusiastic citizens. No man in this city is more ad- 
mired than Captain Gahagan. 

T. W. Brazelton, a lumber broker of this city, recently 
aon bill in bankruptey giving his liabilities at about 

,000. 

A. J. Garrett, of Page-Bull & Co., of London, Eng- 
land, was a recent visitor among the lumbermen of this 
city. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 5.—The lumber market is 
unusually active for the time of year, due to extensive 
building at the New York Central railroad shops at 
Beech Grove, where $5,000,000 is being spent for im- 
provements and due also to the open winter which has 
permitted building to be carried on almost without ces- 
sation. At the present time the demand for all kinds 
of lumber is exceeding the supply and car service is very 
unsatisfactory. This is said to be due to the fact that 
hundreds of disabled cars are standing in the railroad 
yards in and surrounding Indianapolis. 

At Evansville, and in fact at all southern Indiana 
points, the mills are almost out of logs because of high 
waters. It is said that a number of mills will have to 
shut down soon unless dry weather that will permit logs 
to run down to their mills intervenes. Prices on all 
grades of lumber are soaring, although a reaction is ex- 
pected soon. 

The Foster Lumber Company, of Indianapolis, has 
just completed a substantial addition to its plant. It is 
a building 50x50 and will be used for jobbing veneered 
doors, a business in which the company is just engaging. 

The New Haven Lumber & Supply Company was or- 
ganized at New Haven last week and articles of incorpo- 
ration, showing $20,000 capital stock, have been filed with 
the secretary of state. Directors of the company are 
H. C. Wehrenberg, F. K. Albersmeyer, C. H. Rodenbeck 
and Diedrich Rodenbeck. 

Another new Indiana concern is the Southern Lumber 
Company, of Indianapolis. It has $15,000 capital stock 
_ the directors are Oscar A. Jose, J. T. Shimer and Lee 

urns. 





IN NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 


ASHLAND, Ky., Feb. 4.—The yards of the Greenbrier 
Pole Company were covered with water during the recent 
flood, and the company sustained a loss of $2,000. There 
were $30,000 worth of poles in the yard, 500 of which 
were swept away. 

Gordon C. Enoch and L. Dudley, of Parkersburg, 
were here recently buying up timber from the Big Sandy 
dealers. 

C. L, Ritter is one of the incorporators of the Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., Real Estate & Improvement Company, 
recently organized with a capital stock of $100,000. 

J. P. Stephenson-Jellie, of Bryce, Junor & White, of 
Glasgow, London and Bristol, England; E. C. Long, of 
the American Manufacturing Company, Pittsburg, and 
Mr. French, representing W. A. Cool & Son, Cleveland, 
were among the week’s visitors to the lumber markets. 

There is a new member to the firm of Keys-Fannin, 
a son having arrived at the home of T. N. Fannin. 





IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Feb. 5.—There is some indication 
this month that the shortage of cars which has been so 
great for many weeks is beginning to disappear and 
shippers do not have that feeling of uncertainty about 
freight that they entertained a month ago. The roads 
of this part of the country have apparently made every 
effort to relieve the congested conditions of the last 
few months and now there is noticeable relief all along 
the line over the better outlook in the situation. 

The Waynesville Transportation Company, $70,000 
authorized capital, has been chartered in western North 
Carolina to build and operate flumes, tramways etc. 
to earry lumber, forest products and other material. 
Among those interested in the new company are S. 
Montgomery Smith, of Waynesville, and a number of 
capitalists from New Jersey. 
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The Lassiter Land & Lumber Company, of Greens- 
boro, N. C., has been chartered with an authorized capi- 
tal of $50,000, $20,000 paid in, to conduct a general 
real estate and lumber business, by E. C. Lassiter, W. 
L. Grissom and other incorporators. 

The White & White Company, Hertford, N. C., is 
chartered with $50,000 authorized capital to conduct a 
general saw mill and lumber business. 

The schooner Horace P. Shares cleared from Wil- 
mington, N. C., recently with 360,000 feet of lumber 
from the Cape Fear Lumber Company to New York. 

The saw mill of Col. J. L. Kent, of Wrightsville, Ga., 
was burned recently. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BurFrao, N. Y., Feb. 5.—The reports of hardwood log- 
ging in the south are growing worse and worse. Mem- 
phis, where three or four Buffalo hardwood interests 
are located with mills and yards, is reported to be an 
island, so that one mill manager reports that if the 
water does not subside soon the foundations of some 
of the mills will go out. 

T. Sullivan & Co. have not only the biggest stock of 
such hardwoods as black ash on hand that they have 
ever carried here, but they have more bought for 
bringing down as soon as the lakes open. 

J. N. Seatcherd is now able to take care of office 
matters during the absence of Manager Hopkins. His 
right hand is recovering slowly, being able to grasp 
articles with some vim, where for a long time he was 
unable to close it. 

The Galeton (Pa.) mills of the Emporium Lumber 
Company are again in full running order, the wrecked 
engines having been rebuilt. A good stock of hard- 
wood logs is reported on hand and business good all 
along the line. 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company is already 
turning out builtup veneers from the new factory in 
the Montgomery mill and the demand for such work is 
such that a big trade is looked for. No veneers will 
be cut out there. 


WASHINGTON. 


PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEaTTLE, WasH., Feb. 2.—Lumber and single ship- 
ments by rail have ceased. The Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern have put an indefinite embargo on both, 
and no more shipments of timber products will be re- 
ceived until stalled loads on tracks have been cleaned 
up. When this will be not even the traffic officials of 
either line will venture a guess. The general belief 
among manufacturers and wholesalers is that the order 
will be in effect for thirty days at least, and many do 
not expect to be able to ship again for ninety days. 

On Tuesday the officials of both lines issued instruc- 
tions to all agents within this state not to receive any 
more shipments of either lumber or shingles until ad- 
vised to do so. The order is a written one and is the 
first of its kind since the famous embargo of September 
1 last. 

The situation among manufacturers on the coast has 
reached a crisis, and what the end will be is unknown. 
The last prop has been knocked from under, and it is 
feared more than one of the smaller manufacturers will 
be forced to the wall. 

The railroad companies, in explaining the reason for 
the order, point out that on the coast divisions of both 
lines alone there are more than 5,000 loaded cars of 
lumber and shingles which cannot be moved. In east- 
ern Washington there are as many more which have 
been started on their way and tied up, while in Mon- 
tana and North Dakota the congestion is as bad. In 
the Cascade mountains in this state there are eight feet 
of snow and trains, they allege, cannot be kept mov- 
ing. The weather in the eastern part of the state has 
been so cold, officials declare, that trainmen have been 
unable to work to keep the line open. 

The embargo, it is stated, will be maintained until 
the present congestion has been cleaned up. The only 








exception made in the order is perishable freight, which 


will be handled where it is possible. 

Speaking of the situation, one of the largest manu- 
facturers on the coast said today: 

The embargo order just issued by the transcontinental lines 
is the straw that breaks the camel’s back. If it lasts for 
sixty days I fear there.will be a panic among the lumber and 
shingle mills of Washington. The fact of the matter is that, 
owing to the car shortage, which has been acute and affected 
the manufacturers in a serious way for nine months, many 
of the smaller mills of the state have reached the limit of 
their financial endurance. Most of these have been borrow- 
ing money from the banks to tide them over, thinking that 
shipments would be better soon. With this money they have 
continued the operation of their mills piling up stock. The 
banks are secured by this stock. But the money borrowed 
is due. The result is these mills will be driven out of busi- 
ness. They will be forced to suspend and their owners will 
be financially ruined. 


Shingle Mills Forced to Suspend. 


Not ten percent of the shingle mills of the state are 
today in operation. During the coming week, according 
to advices received at the bureau, the output will be 
further curtailed and there will be no increase until 
the transcontinental lines raise their embargo on ship- 
ments. More than 6,000 men who-have found employ- 
ment in the shingle mills of the state are forced into 
idleness or to other work, and even with an early 
resumption of shipments it will be weeks before crews 
can be gotten together again and the output anything 
near normal. 

A careful canvass of the stocks now on the coast by 
the Bureau reveals the fact that they are not so heavy 
as formerly believed. At the larger mills, which have 
been able to get a larger share of cars, there are not 


more than normal stocks. It is the little or interior 
mills where the large surpluses are to be found. They 
have not been able to get cars in proportion to the large 


The demand for shingles is as great as ever from all 
parts of the east, but no orders are being accepted, 
except with the privilege of naming shipping date and 
price. 

Prices have gone skyward. During the last week 
every car of shingles in transit has been gobbled up by 
wholesalers at Minnesota Transfer. These sold, as a 
rule, at $2.10 for stars and $2.45 to $2.65 for clears, 
on a f. o. b. mill basis. What the future price will be 
no one can tell. William M. Boleom, of the H. C. Bol- 
com Lumber Company, one of the best authorities on 
the shingle market, says: 


All grades of shingles are selling for whatever price is 
asked if the stocks could be delivered. Nearly all of the 
mills of the state are closed and there is no telling when 
they will resume operations. Before very many more weeks 
I believe that, on a f. o. b. mill basis, the followin prices 
will prevail: Stars, $2.50; clears, $3; Eurekas, $3.50; Per- 


fections, $4. 
Lumber Mills Are Closing. 


Following the initiative of the Gray’s harbor lumber 
mills, many plants in other parts of the state are clos- 
ing down, owing to the embargo on cars and a falling 
off in the San Francisco market. While actual figures 
are unobtainable, it is estimated that since January 15 
in the neighborhood of 35 percent of the lumber mills 
have closed. This percentage, together with the number 
of mills which failed to open following the holiday 
close down, it is estimated, has reduced the lumber out- 
put of the state fully 40 percent. In this result the 
recent advance in the price of logs has been a factor. 

For the first three weeks of January orders on the 
new January 1 list were very limited. In fact a ma- 
jority of the wholesalers were not putting the new list 
into effect. Instead they were accepting orders at an 
advance of about 50 cents on the August list. Within 
the last week conditions have changed. Orders are be- 
ing offered in plenty at an advance of $1 over the Jan- 
uary 1 list, but only a few wholesalers are accepting the 
business, and all is being refused where there is any 
fixed date for shipment. 

It is believed that with a continuation of present con- 
ditions there will be a further curtailment of the lum- 
ber output between this date and February 15. 

There has been no change in California orders for the 
last week. Prices in the south are still off. However, 
this week there have been a number of cargo ship- 
ments to San Francisco and San Pedro. In every in- 
stance they were on actual sales. There are no more 
transit shipments being made to California. Besides 
actual sales shippers are requiring customers in Califor- 
nia to guarantee ship berths on arrival. 


State Reciprocal Demurrage. 


The mail vote of the state lumber manufacturers which 
is now about concluded is almost unanimous for a state 
reciprocal demurrage act. ‘The association, in order that 
no time may be lost, has placed the matter in the 
hands of the legislative committee, of which A. 8S. 
Kerry, of the Kerry Mill Company, is chairman, and a 
delegation will be sent to Olympia to see that the meas- 
ure gets through and becomes a law. 

There is little question regarding the result of the 
effort. On Wednesday the senate took the question 
up on a resolution introduced by Senator Boone provid- 
ing that the railroad commission immediately promul- 
gate an order for reciprocal demurrage giving the same 
rights to shippers as is given to the railroads. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. However, a 
question was raised as to the authority of the com- 
mission to issue such an order. It was pointed out that 
one of the first things to be ascertained was the ful? 
meaning of the term ‘‘reciprocal demurrage.’’ Senator 
Paulhamus, head of the railroad committee, stated that 
his committee was soon to take up with the state rail- 
road commission several proposed amendments to the 
laws regulating that body, and recommended that the 
reciprocal demurrage matter be left to the committee to 
discuss at that time. The resolution was therefore with- 
drawn and turned over to the committee and will be 
poy the first things acted on the first of the coming 
week. 

Association Elects Officers. 


The Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has elected the following board of trustees to serve 
for the ensuing term: R. L. McCormick, Tacoma; F. 
K. Baker, Everett; George H. Emerson, Hoquiam; R. H. 
Alexander, Vancouver; C. E. Hall, Tacoma; J. W. Eddy, 
Port Blakeley; J. H. Bloedell, Bellingham; F. H. Jack- 
son, Clear Lake; George R. Cartier, South Bend; A. G. 
Hansen, Enumelaw; A. 8. Kerry, Seattle. 

Following this selection, a meeting of the trustees 
was held and the following officers elected to serve for 
the term: President, Everett G. Griggs, Tacoma; first 
vice president, C. F. White, Seattle; second vice presi- 
dent, W. B. Mack, Aberdeen; third vice president, E. 
G. Ames, Port Gamble; fourth vice president, C. E. Pat- 
ton, Seattle; treasurer, C. C. Bronson, Seattle; secre- 
tary, Victor H. Beckman, Seattle. 


Thinks Shingles Too Low. 


Whiting G. Press, one of the stayposts of the shingle 
industry in California, who owns a 300,000 shingle mill 
at Eureka, is in the city boosting the price of red 
cedar shingles. He thinks the figures Washington man- 
ufacturers hold their product at places them in the 
ranks of philanthropists. He points out, as an argu- 
ment in favor of his contention, that recently the Cali- 
fornia manufacturers shoved up the price of redwood 
shingles to $2.75 f. o. b. mill, and orders since have 
but increased. His mill, he says, is 17,000,000 shingles 
behind orders at the prevailing list. 

Mr. Press has just returned from a tour of the east. 





OUR CHICAGO STOCK 


enables us to fill orders for j 


TIMBERS 


promptly. We can furnish 


" FIR, YELLOW PINE and OAK 


in nearly all sizes and lengths, 
Let us know your wants, and 
we will be glad to quote you. 


The Marsh & Bingham Co. 


1105 Old Colony Building, 
Mill and Yard, 37th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO. 








Our Up-To-Date Method 


of selling direct to the dealer eliminates 
much of the delay and dissatis'action 
experienced with other concerns. Send 
us your‘next order for 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


and we'll show you what our methods 
mean. By constantly carrying a good 
stock, we can insure prompt service. 


Camp & Hinton Company 


LUMBERTON, MISSISSIPPI. 








OUR MOTTO: “PROMPT SHIPMENTS” 
WHEN YOU WANT 


Yellow Pine 


FINISH, FLOORING, CEILING, 
DROP SIDING, SHIPLAP or CAR 
MATERIAL place your orders with 


Geo. E. Wood Lbr. Co. 


Mills at American Trust Bldg., 
Caryville, Florida. Clark and Monroe Sts., CHICAGO, 


WE WANT 

TO BUY 
ALL THICKNESSES, INSPEC- 
TION AT MILL IF DESIRED. 


CHICAGO CAR LUMBER CO., 
504 Pullman Building, CHICAGO. 


YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln-Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling. etc, 


SOUTHERN. PINE CO. OF GEORGIA, 
I ae SAVANNAH, GA. 


ADIRONDACK 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LUMBER INSURANCE SPECIALISTS 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $300,000 
66 Broadway, New York City. 



































TO MAKE MONEY 75 shops ose the Lumber. 


the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for ring the 
cost of number of feet at A 
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The 
Fellow 
Who Can 
Blow the 
Strongest 


a 


iL 
: * ‘ 








Is not always the strongest on 
prompt shipments and good grades 
and these are the things in which 
you are doubtless most interested. 
If we have guessed you correctly 
let us fill your next order for 


Band Sawed Oak, 
Gum, Cypress, Ete. 


and we will show you the sort of 
service and quality we can give you. 
We own and operate four mills, 
which fact, we believe, should be 
sufficient to warrant the statement 
fhat our stock is always well 
assorted, well balanced and in good 
shipping condition. 


Lamb- Fish Lumber Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee. 














PALAIS 


OAK FLOORING 


Kiln Dried 
and 


Bored Hollow 
























WE MANUFACTURE 


Ash, Hickory, Bay Poplar, 
Cottonwood, Red Gum, 
, Red and White Oak. 


Our Mills are on Apalachicola River. Rail or Water 
Transportation. Let us have your inquiries. 


THE WEST FLORIDA HARDWOOD CO. 











L MARYSVILLE, FLORIDA. 

















Ohio Veneer Company, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 


MAHOGANY THIN LUMBER AND VENEERS. 


Specialties: 
SLICED CUT AND SAWED QUARTERED 
OAK VENEERS. 


2620 to 2636 Colerain Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio. 








‘Cypress Lumber Co. | 


WANTS TO BUY, AND HAVE FOR SALE: 
PLAIN AND QUARTERED WHITE AND RED OAK, 
YELLOW POPLAR, WALNUT, ETC. 








| cestand Deion ve. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











He says stocks of red cedar shingles in all sections are 
very low, and some eastern dealers are practically out 
of them. He does not believe that patent roofing will 
ever take the place of shingles. He says he believes 
that a log which will cut 1,000 feet of lumber should 
bring as much cut up into 7,000 shingles. This being 
the case, it would make the price of shingles $4 a 
thousand, which he does not consider too high. In 
California, Mr. Press says, there is no car shortage. So 
many cars are being brought.west to supply devastated 
San Francisco that the mills are able to get all they 
want to ship east. Business with all the mills is boom- 
ing. 
New Railroad Commission Laww. 

So far as is obtainable the main features proposed to 
incorporate into the new railroad commission law are 
as follows: 

Inclusion of electric iines with steam carriers under the 
provisions of the act. : 

Authority granted to the commission to fix the value of 
railroad property by public hearing and to file findings of 
fact, subject to court review. 

Railroads given authority to grant students special rates. 

Fees prescribed for certifying copies of records of pro- 
ceedings before the commission. , 

Commission given authority to prescribe a system of ac- 
counts kept by railroads covering the movement of traffic 
and the division of revenues. é 

Authority given the commission to order additional track- 
age and siding facilities. ¥ 

Reciprocal demurrage defined and the commission given 
authority to prescribe rules governing the same. 

Authority extended to the commission to declare an exist- 
ing rule, which has been the subject of inquiry on a formal 
hearing, to be reasonable, and to prohibit its changing with- 
out an order from the commission. 


New Timber Product Corporations. 


The following new corporations have been filed with 
the secretary of state during the last week: 

Chamokane Lumber Company, Reardon, increase of capital 
from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Heath Shingle Company, Hartford, $50,000; E. L. Heath, 
O. H. Voorhis, Julia A. Voorhis. 

Funnell Shingle Company, Bellingham, $10,000; C. E. 
Carl, Mary Funnell. 

Winslow Lumber Company, 
stock from $50,000 to $80,00u. é K 

Miller Bros. Lumber Company, Bellingham, $25,000; W. F. 
Miller, G. A. Miller, L. E. Miller. 

Eagle Mill Company, Chehalis, $9,000; George S. Mayes, 
J. E. Williams, G. M. Williams. 

Bragg-Wescott Timber Company, Seattle, $12,000; T. J. 
Bragg, M. E. Bragg, Charles Wescott, A. V. Wescott. 

Central Warehouse Lumber Company, Waterloo, Iowa, ad- 
mitted to do business in state with J. E. Bratnober as agent. 

Green Bay Logging & Timber Company, Everett, $12,000 ; 
H. W. Holmes, Percy Gardiner, trustees. 

Lone Lake Lumber Company, Langley, capital stock re- 
duced from $10,000 to $3,600. 


Big Weyerhaeuser Sawmill Planned. 

According to advices received here this week from 
Lewiston, Idaho, the Weyerhaeuser syndicate, which 
controls a large share of the white pine belt in northern 
Idaho, has completed plans for the construction of a 
$2,000,000 saw mill plant at Orofino. When completed, 
it is said, it will be the largést mill of its kind in the 
world. 

In addition to the construction of the mill the plans 
include the construction of two lines of railway of a 
total length of fifty miles; damming the north fork 
of the Clearwater river at Ashaka and the use of Whisky 
and Orofino creeks for a considerable distance. The 
plant is to handle all the company’s timber in the vicin- 
ity of Orofino, of which it has in the neighborhood of 
3,000,000,000 feet. 


Among the Lumbermen. 


Several of the Ballard mills have closed because of 
the car embargo and by tonight it is expected nearly 
all will have ceased operation. ' 

The death of Senator Alger caused many expressions 
of regret among millmen and timber owners who be- 
came acquainted with the statesman when he owned 
many million feet of timber in Skagit and Whatcom 
counties, now held by the Lake Whatcom Logging Com- 
pany and Peter Larsen, of Helena. 

The Port Blakeley Mill Company has purchased the 
steamers Monticello and Advance, formerly owned by 
Moe Bros., and will put them on the passenger and 
freight run between Seattle and Port Blakeley. 

‘Nothing Doing’’ signs this week grace the desks of 
many lumbermen with offices in the Lumber Exchange. 

Owing to the Canadian Pacific railroad being 
blockaded by snow Soo cars, which have been furnishing 
relief for the past few days, are entirely out of the 
market. 

Col. Henry S. Stein, of Barnes & Mauk, who has 
been confined to his bed with a broken rib, received 
by falling on the icy sidewalks two weeks ago, is again 
at his office. 

The United States Lumber Company has postponed 
the opening of its Darrington mill indefinitely. 

James L. Norrie, who succeeds James E. Bell as 
manager of the Parker-Bell mill at Philechuck, took 
charge this week. Mr. Norrie is a well known lumber- 
man of Emporium, where for many years he was con- 
nected with C. B. Howard & Co., operating mills there 
and in Wisconsin. 

Colonel Stein, of Barnes & Mauk, says: ‘‘There are 
no transit shingles in stock. All have been sold to 
Minneapolis wholesalers. Prices for all grades of 
shingles are advancing, and will continue to do so for 
some time to come. There is nothing but a normal 
supply in first hands. 

The Standard Lumber & Shingle Company shipped a 
ear of lumber to transfer on October 27. This week a 
tracer located the shipment on a siding seven miles out 
of Seattle. Owing to the slowness of the railroads this 
concern has not had settlements with eastern customers 
for more than ninety days. 

Schwager & Nettleton report the sale of their last 
transit car of lumber this week. 

The Day Lumber Company is operating its planing 


Colville, increase of capital 


mill at Big Lake, working on accumulated stock. The 
saw mui will not be reopened for the present. This 
company has a large stock of lumber stored in its yards. 

The Washington Lumber & Timber Company has just 
completed loading the Alden Bessie and she has sailed 
for San Francisco with 750,000 feet of lumber and some 
extra long piling for the fruit growers’ association. 
The company is now loading the steamer Edith for the 
same port. All of the stock shipped has been sold and 
the vessels guaranteed berths. : 

The Western Pacific Lumber Company is loading the 
ship M. §. Dollar with 1,250,000 feet of lumber for 
Mexico. She will sail tonight. The Hazel Dollar is 
coming here February 15 to load 1,000,000 feet of 


‘railroad ties for China for the same company. 


The Lester W. David Company has just completed 
the loading of the ship Tottenham at its Frazier river 
and Anacortes mills with 4,000,000 feet of lumber for 
Mexico. This is the record shipment in one vessel on 
the coast. 

L. B. Conroy, manager for the Lester W. David Com- 
pany, says he is receiving offers of all kinds of orders 
for rail shipment. He is taking a few, but making no 
promises regarding shipment. 

Dan W. Bass, who suffered the amputation of one of 
his toes as a result of having it squeezed between car 
bumpers two months ago, is back at his desk in the 
Shingle Mills Bureau. 

Manager O’Brien, of the Puget Sound Mills & Tim- 
ber Company, reports plenty of orders offered. He is 
not guaranteeing delivery of rail shipments, however. 

W. J. Carney, of Carney Bros., Chicago, has been in 
this city and Bellingham the last week looking after his 
timber and mill interests in the Puget sound country. 

B. S. Westfall, formerly with the Peavey Elevator 
Company, Minneapolis, who has been on Puget sound 
for some months, has completed the construction of a 
mill at Camano, Wash., on an island in Puget sound. 
The mill has a capacity of about 40,000 feet daily, is 
equipped with a circular and gang edger and it is the 
intention to add a shingle mill equipment to the plant 
in a short time. The mill recently began sawing and 
docks are being built to engage in water shipping. 

Selwyn Eddy, president of the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany, San Francisco, and L. W. Blinn, manager of the 
Blinn-Robinson Lumber Company, Los Angeles, are here 
this week, having visited Grays harbor, where they are 
having two steam schooners built. The Pacific Lumber 
Company is one of the largest redwood manufacturing 
concerns in California and the Blinn-Robinson Company 
is an allied concern with largely the same stockholders 
and is handling the Pacific Lumber Company’s output in 
California, Arizona and New Mexico. 

Charles R. McCormick, of Charles R. McCormick & 
Co., lumber dealers and vesselmen of San Francisco, 
accompanied by Ernest H. Meyer, the Portland repre- 
sentative of the company, is spending a few days visit- 
ing Puget sound points in the interest of the company’s 
extensive business interests in this section. Mr. Meyer 
is a recent arrival on the coast, having been associated 
with Perey M. Shaw jr., & Co., lumber shippers at Duluth 
and Ashland for many years. Mr. McCormick states 
that at present, owing to bad weather in San Fran- 
cisco affecting building, and the exceptionally heavy 
receipts just before the first of the year, there has been 
a congestion of lumber at the docks in that city, caus- 
ing a slump in the selling price of some cargoes that 
were shipped in transit to be sold on arrival. He states 
that building operations in San Francisco will be heavier 
than ever before this year, and that there does not seem 
to be any reason why the prices of lumber at the mills 
should go off unless the car situation becomes worse 
and more mills are forced into the coastwise business, 
which would cause an overproduction even beyond the 
excessive demand of the bay city. 

A visitor at Puget sound points is J. H. W. Gehlsen, 
of the firm of J. & H. Gehlsen, of Glueckstadt, Germany. 
Mr. Gehlsen has been spending several months in the 
eastern part of the United States looking into the lumber 
situation, and has been on the coast several weeks. He 
is making a careful study of the proposition of exporting 
fir lumber to Germany and it is understood has already 
bought a cargo on the Columbia river. 

I. L. Skeith, manager of the saw mill department of 
the Allis-Chalmers company, of Milwaukee, Wis., is in 
Seattle, where he will remain several weeks looking into 
the business of the company in this section, and familiar- 
izing himself with the needs of lumber manufacturers 
in the way of special machinery adapted to conditions 
existing in this section. Mr. Skeith is a practical saw 
mill man and mill builder, having been in the business 
for many years in the white pine territory of the north 
and has been with the Allis-Chalmers company in their 
saw mill machinery department for some years. 

F. M. Southard, of Southard & Co., lumber wholesalers, 
11 Broadway, New York, is making this city his head- 
quarters for some time while he is engaged in buying 
lumber for eastern shipment. 





STATUS OF THE EASTBOUND FREIGHT EM- 
BARGO. 

Tacoma, WASH., Feb. 1.—The Northern Pacific is 
accepting no lumber and shingle shipments destined 
for points in the east, an embargo on all kinds of 
freight except perishable stuff having been declared by 
the railroad Tuesday. Thus far no information is avail- 
able as to how long the embargo is likely to last, rail- 
road officials stating that they themselves cannot tell, 
normal weather conditions along the line east being as 
much a necessity as anything else. They say that the 


step is an absolute necessity resulting from present con- 
gested traffic conditions, no cars of lumber and shin- 
gles loaded since December 1 having been moved east- 
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ward and over 3,000 cars waiting to be worked over the 
Cascades. Although the embargo was declared Tuesday 
none of the lumber has yet been moved and conditions 
are such on the Rocky mountain and Idaho divisions, 
due to snow and unprecedented cold weather, that it is 
impossible to say when lumber will begin moving east. 
Some of the cars waiting to be moved on this end were 
loaded months ago. 

Snow in the Cascades continues the heaviest in several 
years, there being now nearly nine feet on the average, 
considerable having fallen this week. Lumbermen here 
believe the loeal officials of the road are doing every- 
thing in their power to right traffic conditions at the 
earliest possible moment. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 1.—Harry 8. Osgood, who for 
years has represented the Wheeler, Osgood Company of 
this city in Nebraska territory with hearquarters at 
Lincoln, will hereafter have his headquarters at Spo- 
kane and devote his attention to the company’s ex- 
tensive and constantly growing interests in eastern 
Washington, Idaho and Montana, with occasional trips 
into his old territory. Mr. Osgood is widely known 
and has a host of friends in the sash and door trade 
in the middle west. He was in Tacoma recently on a 
regular trip to the coast and left this week for Spokane. 

The Tacoma Mill Company, whose plant shut down 
for a few weeks undergoing a general overhauling, 
lining up of machinery and betterments, will resume 
sawing Monday morning. About $10,000 has been ex- 
pended on the plant. Charles E. Hill, resident man- 
ager of the company, says that the outlook for spring 
business is fairly good, depending to a considerable 
extent, however, upon the railroad situation. The com- 
pany is loading a few vessels at its docks, the cargoes 
having been got out before the shutdown, but has not 
been doing rail business this week to amount to any- 
thing and has not had a car since the embargo was de- 
clared. The market is about the same, says Mr. Hill, 
rail, California and foreign, in demand and prices. 

The Young-Cole Lumber Company, which has been 
building a saw mill about one mile above Eatonville, 
on the Taeoma Eastern railway, has the mill almost 
finished and will be cutting lumber for shipment in 
a few days. The mill has a capacity of about 40,000 
feet, but will manufacture no finished lumber for some 
time. W. Lee Young is president of this company, 
O. B. Young vice president and treasurer and W. B. 
Cole secretary and manager. The company has an ex- 
cellent, modern, little plant and prospects for plenty of 
business. 

John Snyder, president of the Tacoma Fir Door Com- 
pany, is in Spokane this week on a brief business trip. 
The company is full of business and reports all the 
orders it wants coming in without solicitation. Trans- 
portation is the chief trouble, and it is a serious one. 
The company has recently been cleaning out and bulk- 
heading its log pond to facilitate the handling of logs 
at the saw mill. The plant is running right along and 
finds the demand for fir doors eonstantly growing. 
Prices are reported firm, but not on a par with lumber 
and logs. 

The Reliance Lumber Company got the ship Eclipse 
away for California this week with 1,127,000 feet for 
San Pedro. - The ship Columbia now in port is to 
take a part cargo at the Reliance mill, mostly 1x4, 
1x12, with some clears, select and flooring, for Califor- 
nia, and the ship St. Francis is also to come to the 
mill to finish. The company is running its saw mill 
and planing mill steadily but its shingle mill is idle. 
The latter will be started up about the middle of the 
month, according to present plans. Officers of the com- 
pany report getting one car today for an order destined 
east. 

The Defiance Lumber Company and the North End 
Lumber Company mills are both running steadily and 
their officers report an abundance of orders offering, 
both rail and cargo, but with no cars for rail business. 
The companies are doing considerable local business 
but are shipping nothing to the east.. They have not 
yet been affected by the January advance on fir logs, 
having had on hand prior to the advance stock enough 
to last for some time. Both mills are doing a large and 
constantly growing cargo business, California trade pre- 
dominating. W. H. Doud, of the Defiance Lumber 
Company, is to build a handsome two-story residence 
at North Twenty-ninth and Alder streets, to cost 
$6,000. It will be one of the handsomest homes in its 
locality and modern throughout. 

The Wheeler-Reese Lumber Company has bought a 
logging engine from the Puget Sound Iron & Steel 
Works to add to its equipment. 

The schooner Vega arrived in port this week to load 
about 300,000 feet of ties for Port Richmond, Cal., 
for the Newbegin Lumber Company. Another arrival 
in port this week was the American ship McLaurin, 
which will load 1,100,000 feet of lumber at the Defiance 
Lumber Company’s mill for San Francisco. The steam 
schooner Washington was at the C. D. Danaher Lumber 
Company’s mill this week taking a part cargo for San 
Francisco. 

J. B. Rounds, representing Mixer & Co., of Buffale, 
is on the coast looking over the lumber and door situa- 
tion and was among this week’s callers at the offices 
of the Wheeler, Osgood Company. 

J. W. Martin, mayor of Watertown, S. D., is in Ta- 
coma this week, the guest of his brother-in-law, B. O. 
Skewis, of the Minneapolis Lumber Company. Mayor 
Martin is on his way to Los Angeles for the remainder 
of the winter. ' 

The fleet of lumber vessels on the spot loading, which 
had diminished to small proportions last week, is rap- 








idly growing again and today numbers sixteen ships 
taking cargoes coastwise and foreign. Among to- 
day’s arrivals was the Norwegian ship Vellore, which 
is to load at the C. D. Danaher Lumber Company’s 
plant for the west coast. The Mineral Lake Lumber 
Company has the steamer Czarina at its wharf loading 
a cargo of ties for San Francisco. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., Feb. 1.—J. D. Britton has disposed 
of his stock in the Britton Lumber & Shingle Company 
to associates who are reincorporating the business under 
the title of the New Western Shingle Company, with 
capitalization of $15,000. The property is located in 
Lowell, Wash. 

D. A. Ford and C. Shaw, of the Ford-Shaw Lumber 
Company and the Advance Shingle Company, located at 
Snohomish, have bought a half interest in the Arrow 
Lumber & Shingle Company, of Seattle. 

Manager Dougherty says that he will not resume opera- 
tions at the Mitchell Lumber Company’s plant until the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pacific railways will 
be in position to supply enough empties to keep down 
the surplus. The company has a large amount of lumber 
on hand which it is unable to move. 

The Ferry-Baker Lumber Company is installing a new 
resaw. 

The Cascade Lumber & Shingle Company, Sonohomish, 
is driving a pile foundation for its new shingle annex. 

E. L. Heath, C. H. Voorhis and Julia A. Voorhis have 
incorporated the Heath Shingle Company, with capital 
stock $50,000. The headquarters will be in Hartford. 

The Robinson Manufacturing Company, this city, has 
resumed operations in its sash and door department, 
which has been inactive since the installation of a large 
boiler several weeks ago. The capacity of the plant has 
increased materially. 

Guhr Bros., of Snohomish, intend to remodel their saw 
mill, this to be followed by the erection of a shingle 
plant. A new edger and planer will be installed. 

The Stanwood Lumber Company, Stanwood, has re- 
sumed cutting after a week’s shut down caused by in- 
tense cold. The company intends closing for thirty days 
soon to install a larger engine and boiler. The capacity 
will, it is expected, be greatly increased. 

Cargo business during January was small in com- 
parison with other months: 

CLARK-NICKERSON LUMBER COMPANY. 
Feet. 


Steam schooner Tampico, San Pedro............. 1,400,000 
Schooner Louisiana, San Pedro.............eee0. 1,100,000 
rr CO, Me GDL «os 5s <k00s ones oe enesel 1,000,000 
a ere rr ae ae 750,000 


WEYERHAEUSER LUMBER COMPANY. 
Steam schooner Delhi, west coast South America. . 850,000 


ER eee Pr ee 300,000 
MITCHELL LUMBER COMPANY. 

Behoomer Panny Detar... secs cccsccscccsccvcece 315,000 
MUKILTEO LUMBER COMPANY. 

eee Sr... Oi, Ss as0s +000kss00e0%eeerbed 900,000 


IS oo tio a0 io 4 n.60.0 we baeecwna 850,000 


A number of schooners loaded telephone and telegraph 
poles at this port during January. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan 31.—The snow storms in the 
middle west have effectually put a stop to railroad 
work, hence a complete stagnation of lumber shipments. 
Orders have been issued to accept no cars for eastern 
shipment, and cars are not supplied for local shipments 
within the state, so the order might as well have been 
a complete embargo. Mills have nearly all closed down 
and the others will do so in a few days. Whereas here- 
tofore the railroad has made some promises as to the 
probable time of relief, they now have nothing to say 
and the shipper is left to his own opinion in the matter. 

Congress has recently appropriated $25,000 for the 
improvement of Willapa river. This bill was presented 
last year, but failed to pass. This year, through the 
efforts of Mr. Ankeney and Mr. Jones, the allowance 
was made. An allowance of $1,000 a year for keeping 
the river clear it is thought will also be allowed. 

The H. H. Martin Lumber Company is running its 
planing mill only. This is being done to furnish fuel 
to keep up steam for fire protection. The fact that no 
ears for orders now on the books have been supplied 
for some time has forced it to stop running everything 
possible. Work on its shingle mill is progressing satis- 
factorily. 

The mills represented by the Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Agency are all loading lumber to be shipped by boat 
to California points. Those mills on the South Bend 
line are shipping to South Bend, while these on the main 
line are shipping to Kalama, where the steamship 
Meteor will arrive February 5 and will carry 1,500,000 
feet to southern California, Arizona and New Mexico. 

An eastern firm has secured an option on the mill, 
timber land and: coal properties of Foron Bros., of Cen- 
tralia. The mill is a small one and the tract of timber is 
quite limited, but there seems to be a large bed of 
coal underlying the property, and it is doubtless for 
this that the option has been secured. 

The condemnation suits that have been pending for 
some time between the Harriman interests and various 
local owners have now been settled. The most important 
one was that of the Railway vs. Centralia Sash & Door 
Company. The case was tried this week and the jury 
awarded the Centralia company the sum of $35,000, the 
railroad company taking plant, site, machinery 
ete. The entire plant will doubtless be for 
sale soon, as it is hardly probable the railroad will 
care to operate it. It is expected that now the work of 
preparing for active work will be no longer delayed, and 
it is true that active steps are being taken to close 
right of way deals for short sections not yet bought. 
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Ahead of the Procession 


““Dwight Special” 


THIN 


Hardwood Flooring. 


Send for Samples. Fall into line and buy 
the Best Form of thin Flooring on the market. 
30 years experience. Best Mill Equipment. Kiln- 
drying Facilities Unequaled. 


Dwight Lumber Company, 


Sole Manufacturers, DETROIT, MICH. 














If you want 
Quick Service 
drop us a line for 
we make a 
specialty of 


WISCONSIN 


Basswood, Birch, Oak and Elm 


Also Southern plain and Quartered Red and White 
Oak. Our milling is perfect and prices are right. 


UPHAM & AGLER, 
Qinericas moonesa, Chicago, 
OAK seee 


one FL 0 


Klin Dried, Bored, 
End Matched, Hollow 
Backed and Polished. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
and BEVEL SIDING. 


Telephone, 
Central 6720. 





NEW GLASGOW PLANING MILL CO., 





Hardwood Lumber 
NORTHERN and SOUTHERN. 


Write us for prices on red and white oak, gum, basswood, 
birch, elm, maple. We still have for sale a few items of 1905 
stock, such as 1"’, 2” and 244” maple, 1” curly birch, and 2” and 
2%” plain and red birch—all choice stock and bone dry. 

t us have your inquiries. 


G. W. Jones Lumber Co. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 1717 Railway Exchange. APPLETON, WIS. 

















HEATH- WITBECK Co. 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 
Northern and Southern Varieties 


Yards: 
Thebes, Ill. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone, Central 5916, 








General Offices : 
Willoughby Building, | 











6 Madison St ,. CHICAGO 














Our Planing Mi'l te running 


entirely on 


Mixed Cars Mouldings, 
Siding and Finishing Boards. 


ord & 
Treadway 
Menominee, Mich. 
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Poplar Bevel Siding 
a Specialty 








Inquiries from consuming trade 
will receive prompt attention. 
Manufacturers of Quartered 
White Oak, Plain Oak, Ash, 
Chestnut and Walnut. 


Vestal Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


Incorporated 
Band Mill and Planing Mill 
at Vestal, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


















Poplar, Oak, Gum, Cypress 


ROUGH OR DRESSED. 
Quick Shipments. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


THE WIBORG & HANNA CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








7-1 Hardwood Lumber 
DENNIS BROS., 


Manufacturers ot 


All kinds of Michigan Hardwoods 


and 


NATIONAL Maple & Birch Flooring. 


If you have not received our prices on Birch flooring, write 
lew atonce. They willinterest you. All thicknesses and grades. 


_~ 


— 


GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICH. 

















Importers and Manufacturers 


MAHOGANY AND 
SPANISH CEDAR. 


MAHOGANY and CEDAR VENEERS. 


Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms, Chelsea, Mass. 


NOS. 1 TO 41 BROADWAY, 








( Riemeier Lumber ay, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


| Wanted Oak, Poplar craps. | 








C. CRANE & CO., 


Hardwood Lumber 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


wisconsin HARDWOOD LUMBER 


FENWOOD LUMBER CO., 
WAUSAU, WIS. 








OREGON. 


OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 2.—Willamette valley lumber 
shippers are beginning to wonder where they will get 
off at when they get to filling orders for San Fran- 
cisco bay points at $5 a ton, the new rate announced 
by the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, for com- 
mon, rough green lumber, if that time ever does come. 
These orders were taken on the $3.10 rate basis. They 
have not been filled because the shippers were unable 
to get cars. It was not the fault of the shippers that 
no cars were available. The question now is, must 
the shippers stand the loss incident to the advance in 
freight rates, or will the railroad company stand by 
the old rate in the filling of orders based on the old 
rate? One shipper, who has thought that the time 
may yet come when cars may be had for lumber ship- 
ments over the Southern Pacific railroad to San Fran- 
cisco bay points, sought a solution of this perplexing 
problem at the hands of one of the Southern Pacific 
freight officials a few days ago, but in vain. The offi- 
cial appealed to could make no promise of any rebate 
on shipments made to fill orders taken under the old 
tariff. It is generally believed, however, that inas- 
much as shippers are in no way responsible for the car 
shortage, which has prevented them from clearing up 
their orders booked while the lower rate obtained, 
some means will be found for holding them harmless 
from the loss incident to the higher rate. 

While it was announced about two weeks ago that 
the new rate would go into effect March 15, word has 
come from the Harriman system freight department 
that it may not go into effect before April 15. 


Lyons Mill to Move. 


Arrangements are under way for moving the mill of 
the Lyons Lumber Company at Lyons, a small station 
on the eastern division of Corvallis & Eastern railroad, 
to Albany. A site has already been secured beyond 
the eastern limits of Albany. The capacity of the 
plant will be practically doubled. 


Lumber Instead of Logs. 


The report comes from Sumpter that President 
David Eccles, of the Sumpter Valley Railroad Com- 
pany, and one of the largest timber owners and sawmill 
operators in eastern Oregon, has completed plans for 
a large modern mill at Austin, the present terminus of 
the road, about fifty miles east of Baker City, at which 
point this road connects with the Oregon Railroad and 
Navigation Company. Mr. Eccles is the principal 
owner of the Oregon Lumber Company plant at Baker 
City, one of the largest and best equipped mills in 
eastern Oregon. This mill has been hauling its logs 
over the Sumpter valley road, a distance of thirty or 
forty miles, for several years, two logging trains dis- 
charging at the mill each day. The reason given for 
the building of a mill near the timber is that it will 
effect a material saving in operating, it being cheaper 
to haul lumber than logs. It is also announced that 
the Sumpter valley road will be shortly extended to 
Prairie City and beyond, where it will tap from 20,000 
to 30,000 acres of the finest yellow pine in the state. 


News of the Mill. 


But for the delay in getting machinery to the coast 
from the factories in the east, incident to the car 
shortage, several large mills under construction would 
be in operation in Oregon today, even if there is no 
immediate prospect of moving their products. Among 
these plants is that of the Beaver Lumber Company, 
at Prescott, a new station on the line of the Astoria 
& Columbia River railroad, and also on the Columbia 
river itself. This mill, which has, or rather will have, 
a capacity of about 100,000 feet a day, was expected 
to be in readiness for business the first of this month. 
Owing to the delay in getting some very necessary 
machinery, however, it will be March 1, perhaps, before 
it turns out a piece of lumber. Another plant delayed 
in the commencement of operations is that of the 
Carleton Lumber Company, at Carleton, on the west 
side division of the Southern Pacific railroad. This 
mill will have a capacity of 200,000 feet a day, but 
from the delays already met in procuring équipments 
Manager Ellsworth is of the opinion that it will be 
two months or more before it will begin to convert 
logs into lumber. A large portion of the output of this 
mill has been contracted for by the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company, which means that construction ma- 
terial will figure heavily in its production. 

Contrary to reports, C. A. Smith, of Minneapolis, 
who recently purchased the mill and timber holdings 
of the Deane Lumber Company at Marshfield, Coos 
bay, will not build a new mill at present. It is his 
intention, however, to so improve the plant he has 
recently acquired that its capacity will be considerably 
increased. The new mill he has in contemplation 
probably will not be built until the new road building 
from Drain, on the main line of the Southern Pacific, 
to Coos bay is completed, and this means from three 
to five years. 

The Storey-Bracher Lumber Company, of this city, 
which for some time has been purchasing timber in the 
vicinity of Cottage Grove and Glendale, on the line of 
the Southern Pacific, is making plans for the building 
of a mill as soon as the car shortage situation clears up. 

The Wilcox Lumber Company, of La Grande, is still 
casting about for a suitable mill site either at La 
Grande or Union. It owns a valuable tract of timber 
accessible from both towns and its decision in refer- 
ence to location hinges entirely upon rights of way 
and yard facilities. 





Changes in Lumber Companies. 


The Columbia River Lumber Company, a well known 
shipping corporation of this city with strong eastern 
connections, is minus a vice president through the 
retirement of F. L. Botsford. While Mr. Botsford has 
not yet matured his plans, in all probability he will 
continue in business in this city on his own hook. 
The Columbia River Lumber Company will continue in 
business in this city in its old quarters in the Lumber 
Exchange building, with C. R. Webber, one of the most 
experienced lumbermen in the country, in charge as 
secretary and treasurer. J. R. Lasswell, of Hoyt, Kan., 
well known to the lumber industry in the middle 
states, is president of the Columbia River Lumber 
Company. 

Another change has been made in the personnel of 
the Comstock Lumber Company, of this city, through 
the purchase by W. E. Davidson of the interest of 
M. Roberts. Mr. Davidson, who is the practical head 
and front of the Comstock Lumber Company, is a 
young man with considerable experience and will no 
doubt always remain a potent factor in the shipping 
field on the Pacific coast. 

Theodore Lindis, for some time superintendent of the 
Tongue Point Lumber Company, of Astoria, and asso- 
ciates have purchased the mill of J. A. Taylor at the 
eastern terminus of the Corvallis & Eastern Railroad 
Company and will henceforth operate the plant under 
the name of the Buckeye Sawmill Company. The mill 
has a daily capacity of from 20,000 to 25,000 feet, but 
this in all probability will be increased under the new 
management. Mr. Lindis is not only a mill man of 
experience, but also a practical millwright. He came 
to the coast from Eau Claire, Wis., and after spending 
some time with the Grande Ronde Lumber Company 
at Perry, Ore., assisted in the construction of the mill 
of the Tongue Point Lumber Company, one of the most 
modern plants on the Pacific coast. 

In reference to the report from Aberdeen, Wash., 
that George K. Wentworth, of Chicago, and George L. 
Feitz, of Detroit, Mich., contemplated the erection of a 
150,000 foot daily capacity mill on the Chehalis river, 
near Cosmopolis, it can be said with authority that 
while such a project was in contemplation it will not 
be executed at present. Mr. Wentworth, who is presi- 
dent of the Portland Lumber Company, and is in Port- 
land just now, declares that the report is premature. 


January Cargo Record. 

Despite the fact that shipping was practically tied 
up for nearly a week owing to the ice blockade in the 
Columbia river, this port made a fairly good showing 
in lumber shipments during the first month of the 
year. The total cargo shipments reached 12,824,034 
feet, of which 9,450,372 feet went coastwise and 3,373,- 
662 feet foreign. As there are now large carriers 
under contract for foreign shipment the next two 
months will no doubt prove record breakers in the 
foreign trade. January 15 shipments in detail follow: 

Coastwise lumber shipments: Lucile, 
1,000,000 feet; Nome City, San Francisco, 900,000 feet; 
San Mateo, San Francisco, 1,800,372 feet; J. H. Lunsman, 
San Diego, 1,300,000 feet; Santa Ana, San Francisco, 500,- 
000 feet; Johan Poulson, San Francisco, 750,000 feet: Ab- 
bie, San Francisco, 175,000 feet; Amaranth, San Pedro, 
1,200,000 feet; Thomas L. Wand, San Francisco, 750,000 
feet ; Aurelia, San Francisco, 200,000 feet ; Mabel Gale, 875,- 


000 feet. 
Crusader, Calcutta, 3,340,000 


San Francisco, 


Foreign lumber shipments: 
feet ; Arabia, orient, 33,662 feet. 


Movements of Men. 


George K. Wentworth, president of the Portland 
Lumber Company, is in the city from Chicago, spend- 
ing several weeks with his son, George K. jr., and 
nephew, Lloyd J., who are so ably managing the affairs 
of the company in the Oregon metropolis. Mr. Went- 
worth is one of the deans of the lumbering industry in 
the United States. He is a warm friend of Oregon and 
although for many years a resident of the windy city 
is always glad to spend a few weeks in Portland. 

Peter Kuntz, a prominent line yard retailer of Day- 
ton, Ohio, known throughout the length and breadth of 
the land through his extensive trade connections, is 
spending a few days in Portland on business. 

C. E. Hume, vice president of the Tongue Point Lum- 
ber Company, of Astoria, was in Portland Wednesday 
en route to his home at San Francisco, from a brief 
business trip to the sound country. 

E. B. Hazen, manager of the Tongue Point Lumber 
Company, Astoria, is expected home next week from a 
three weeks’ trip through the east. 

Manager F. H. Ransom, of the Eastern & Western 
Lumber Company, sailed this week for Honolulu, where 
he will spend several weeks to permit the Kanaka 
breezes to take the car shortage kinks out of his tired 
cranium. While he may combine business with pleas- 
ure, the primary object of his trip is to get a rest. 

Charles Hussey, of Spokane, secretary of the Na- 
tional Box and Lumber Company, of Hoquiam, Wash., 
was a Portland visitor during the week. 

Charles R. McCormick, of Charles R. McCormick & 
Co., well known lumber shippers and carriers, of San 
Francisco, after spending several days on Puget sound 
and in Portland, left for home Thursday night. The 
McCormick line of lumber carriers is perhaps the larg- 
est and best known on the Pacific coast. 

S. F. Owen, for several years closely identified with 
the management of the Peninsula Lumber Company, 
of this city, has severed his connection with this com- 
pany and henceforth will be connected with the Ne- 
halem Investment Company. With Mr. Owen are 
associated C. C. Barker, president of the Peninsula 
Lumber Company, and several other large eastern 
capitalists. Mr. Barker expects to locate in the Ore- 
gon metropolis, having already acquired realty and 
et the contract for a home. 
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Fred C. Knapp, the popular manager of the Penin- 
sula Lumber Company, who has been east several 
weeks on business, is expected home next week. 

Ernest Meyer, of Duluth, Minn., well known to the 
lumber shipping interests of the Gopher state, has 
been appointed local agent of Charles R. McCormick 
& Co., lumber dealers and shippers of San Francisco, 
and will shortly open offices in the Chamber of Com- 
merce building. 

The office of the F. C. Graham Lumber Company, 
one of the most aggressive wholesale firms in Port- 
land, has been moved to the Chamber of Commerce 
building. Mr. Graham, the head of this company, was 
for a long time connected with the Tongue Point Lum- 
ber Company, of Astoria, and is one of the best posted 
men in the lumber business on the coast. 

W. J. Burton, of the Burton Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, of Salt Lake City, is in the city on business. 

Harold Wentworth, who for some time has been 
engaged in the car and cargo trade in this city single 
handed, has. associated with himself Arthur Honey- 
man and Robert C. Kinney, and the new concern is 
lotng business under the corporate name of the Inter- 
state Lumber Company. All three gentlemen have 
knowledge of the lumber industry. Mr. Wentworth is 
related to the Wentworth family, in control of the 
Portland Lumber Company. Mr. Kinney had consid- 
erable lumber schooling at Astoria and Mr. Honeyman, 
a scion of the Honeyman family of this city, acquired 
his lumber education in Portland. 

H. F. McCormick, of the Curtin Spur Lumber Com- 
pany, of Comstock, Ore., is in the city looking after 
shipments. Mr. McCormick has one of the neatest 
and most compact little plants in the state, and were 
the transportation facilities all he desired he would 


be happy. 


THE INLAND EMPIRE. 


IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


SPoKANE, WASH., Feb. 1.—Reports from many of the 
manufacturers of lumber indicate that.there has been a 
slight increase in the volume of orders taken, as well as 
an improvement in the transportation facilities afforded. 
The snow blockades in the Dakotas have been broken 
through and the lumbermen are hopeful of better service 
growing out of more favorable weather conditions and 
the agitation for reciprocal demurrage. Logging opera- 
tions are making good progress, and while the log erop 
will undoubtedly be short because of the wet weather 
and lack of snow and an insufficient amount of frost 
to make good roadbeds in the early winter it is now 
believed that the supply of logs that will be banked will 
be large enough to keep the mills busy the greater part 
of the season, although the cost of obtaining them will 
be above the average. 

E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, manager of the Saw Mill 
Phoenix, who recently constructed a logging road into 
its timber, states that the conditions for logging are 
excellent in the district where it is conducting opera- 
tions. Mr. Van Dissel also reports a very heavy local 
trade, much of the demand being for stock which will 
necessitate the operation of the company’s saw mill here 
throughout the entire winter. 

D. T. Cornell and W. W. Yale, of the Cornell-Yale 
Company, Holdredge, Neb., have been spending a few 
days in this city looking over the mills and stocks and 
making some purchases for its early spring require- 
ments. They report prospects good for a large demand 
of lumber and building materials in their part of 
Nebraska during the coming season. Mr. Cornell is com- 
bining business with pleasure, being en route to southern 
California, where he will spend several months. 

J. P. Reardon, sales manager of the McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Company, who recently returned from Minneapolis 
and other eastern points, reports the outlook in the terri- 
tory covered during his trip as exceptionally good. Mr. 
Reardon predicts higher values on lumber products before 
the spring season is far advanced. 

C. R. Smith, president of the Menasha Woodenware 
Company, with headquarters at Menasha, Wis., is in this 
section. Mr. Rice, local representative of the company, 
has, it is understood, succeeded in securing in the neigh- 
borhood of 600,000,000 feet of choice Idaho pine at a 
very reasonable figure during the last few days. While 
no authentic information can be gathered as to the time 
the company will erect a manufacturing plant in this 
place it is believed that operations will be begun very 
soon. 

H. Van Tassel, of the Van Tassel Lumber Company, 
large line yard operators in South Dakota, is visiting 
the mills throughout the Inland Empire in quest of 
stock for spring trade. 

C. M. Thomas, the well known lumber buyer of the 
Spokane district, who has for several years been en- 
gaged in picking up shop lumber for the True & True 
Company, has taken a position with the F. H. Cady 
Lumber Company, Omaha, Neb., and will open.up an 
office in this city in a short time. 

B. H. Stetler, formerly in the employ of the Coeur 
d’Alene Lumber Company, has opened up a wholesale 
office in the interest of the MacGillis & Gibbs Lumber 
Company, of Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Stetler is well known 
to the trade and will undoubtedly succeed in building up 
a large wholesale business from this district. 

J. Jackson, sales manager for the Lamb-Davis Lumber 
Company, Leavenworth, Wash., was here during the 
week, having just returned from an extensive trip 
throughout the middle west in the interest of the com- 
pany. Mr. Jackson reports a favorable outlook for the 
movement of a large volume of lumber from this dis- 
trict during the company season. 

C. W. Croty announces that he has changed the firm 








name of his concern from C. W. Croty & Co. to the 
C. W. Croty Lumber Company, and that in addition to 
handling coast products the company will wholesale 
western yellow and white pine. Mr, Croty is a well 
known lumber salesman from the east who came to the 
Inland Empire about four years ago and represented 
the Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency of Centralia in 
this section. About two years ago he engaged in busi- 
ness. for himself and has been very successful having 
many friends among the retailers in the Inland Empire 
as well as in the east. 


CALIFORNIA. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San’ Francisco, Feb. 2.—The Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany has had plans prepared in San Francisco for the 
planing mill which is to be erected on the waterfront in 
Oakland at an estimated expense of $35,000. It is the 
intention to use the new plant to supply the company’s 
eastern trade. The new mill and yards will be con- 
nected by spur tracks with both the Western Pacific 
and Southern Pacific railroads and the facilities for 
handling lumber by rail and water will be exceptionally 
good. Large shipments of redwood from the company’s 
mills at Scotia, Cal., will be shipped to the new location 
this year. 

It is announced that the Diamond Match Company, 
which is a Gould concern, has obtained an option on the 
Sierra Lumber Company’s large timber tracts in north- 
ern California. F. M. Clough, manager of the Diamond 
Match Company; A. A. Armbruster and A. F. Jones, the 
company’s attorney, have, it is said, deposited $250,000 
in a local bank as a bond that it will pay within 100 
days $2,500,000 for the properties. Valuable standing 
timber in Butte and Tehama counties and saw mills at 
Chico, Red Bluff, Yuba City and Willows are included 
in the purchase. 

The Turnbulls, of Minneapolis, held options on practi- 
cally the same properties for some time but failed to 
close the deal, owing to differences of opinion as to 
values. The Diamond Match Company has invested 
more than $3,000,000 during the last four years in mills, 
factories and other improvements in Butte county, Cali- 
fornia, and the surrounding territory. This company’s 
35-mile railroad from Chico to Stirling, where its big 
saw mill is located, runs within ten miles of the Western 
Pacific railway line. Direct connection is already as- 
sured over the Northern Electric Company’s standard 
gage road extending from Chico to Oraville. 

W. G. Tibbets, port captain of the Pacific Shipping 
Company, in which C. A. Hooper is interested, has pur- 
chased the barkentines J. M. Griffiths and Retriever 
from the Port Hadlock Mill Company. The vesels will 
be placed in the eoasting lumber trade in connection with 
the present fleet of the Pacific Shipping Company. 

Selwyn Eddy, president of the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from a trip to Grays harbor, Wash. 











AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 1—Considerable of a falling 
off in arrivals is attributable to bad weather, which kept 
many vessels from getting inside the gates up north to 
load, and others were detained on the way down. Some 
claim they did not get cargoes as soon as they expected. 
There seems to be some question about that, however, 
as certain parties in the north complain that they cannot 
ship as fast as they want to on account of cargoes drag- 
ging. But down here parties say the only dragging is 
in the haggling over prices that buyers think are too 
high. It is generally understood that nobody is getting 
any real first class selected cargoes for less than $26, but 
there is much lumber coming in every day or two that 
has been shaded at some time in the handling, either in 
the logs or the sawing, or some of the best has been 
taken out after it went down the slide. There is con- 
siderable rather cheap stock coming in and nobody is 
taking any exceptions to it, but is glad to get it at its 
real worth. 

More lumber is on hand in town and in the nearby 
cities than there has been for some time, and dealers 
are seemingly satisfied with it, but they would like a 
continuance of a supply until they get really good stocks 
ahead. It is said there is not now any real shortage, 
except in some particular grades or kinds that are often 
apt to be a little short. Certainly a better supply of red- 
wood is at hand than for some time and it is not being 
shipped east. 

Twenty-nine cargoes are in port this morning, which is 

a somewhat smaller number than usual. The schooner 
Ensign, from Grays harbor, came in yesterday morning, 
and the schooner John A., from San Francisco, also came 
in, and is now tied up in the outer harbor. The steamer 
Meteor cleared from Tacoma via San Francisco yester- 
day. The schooners David Evans and Philippine sailed 
for Tacoma in ballast. The schooner George E. Billing 
sailed for Port Hadlock in ballast. The steamer North- 
land sailed for Grays harbor some time today, via San 
Francisco. There are thirty-two cargoes reported due 
at this port. 
_ A large amount of lumber is being unloaded today at 
the wholesale docks, and a good deal is going out as 
fast as it can be put aboard the cars. Much of it goes 
up town, but a good deal is going from the wholesalers 
out to the inside towns and into the country. 

The total permits for January will be something less 
than 600. The total value for the month will be some- 
where in the neighborhood of $800,000, a small figure 
indeed, for this city, and probably the smallest that has 
been recorded for two or three years, certainly the 
smallest for the last year. 
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P. B, LITTLE, E. S. LITTLE, 
President. Sec’y and Treas. 


Little Lumber Co. 


100 Soulard St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Producers of | 


RED OAK, COTTONWOOD, 
RED GUM, ASH, HICKORY 
AND ELM LUMBER. 


Carload shipments direct from our own 
new band saw mill at Blytheville, Ark. 


i We carry there about four million (4,000,000) 
feet seasoned lumber at all times, for quick ship- 
ment. Good grades only. 


i We desire the orders of the factories consuming 
hardwoods to those of hardwood dealers and 


jobbers, and will give preference and prompt at- 
tention to their trade. 


= Correspondence solicited. 


i Delivered prices always given. 


Soft Yellow Cottonwood, Extra Fine Red 
Oak, (plain or quartered) and Red Gum 
for consuming trade, our specialties, 


= Address all lefters and telegrams to our general 
Office, Little Lumber Co., 100 Soulard Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


‘Satin Walnut 


BUY IT DIRECT OF THE MANUFAC. 
TURER AND BE INSURED SATISFACTION. 


Foreign Correspond Solicited 
Chas. F. Luehrmann 
Hardwood Lumber Co. 


¥ te LL ” 
Lon; elecode, Westra Ulon ABE 4th Edition, ST. LOUIS, MO. | 
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Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum, 
Cypress, Basswood, Etc. 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY. 


WE SOLICIT TRADE FROM RETAIL 
YARD DEALERS AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS CONSUMING LARGE 
AMOUNTS OF ROUGH STOCK. WE 
OPERATE 5 MILLS IN THE BEST 
PRODUCING LOCALITIES, 


Write for Prices. 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

















The only 
Argument 
We offer you 


on the question of prompt service is based 
on the fact that we always have a good 
stock on hand. For instance, right now 


we have a stock of 12,000,000 feet of well 
assorted and selected 


POPLAR 


Bevel Siding, Drop . , Casing,Shelving, 
Corner Boards, Gace, Boar ant Wintees tenn 
Ale and Beer Staves and Heading. 


Prices are yours for the asking. 


SWANN-DAY LUMBER CO., 


CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY. 
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Fir and Cedar Lumber 


WE WILL NOT 
ACCEPT ORDERS 
WE CAN NOT 
SHIP PROMPTLY. 


THEREFORE WRITE US 


A. P. Henderson Lumber Zo. 


LUMBER EXCHANGE 


Seattle, Wash. 


PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS, 


(TIMBER LANDS] 


Dealer in timber lands and mill 
properties exclusively on commis- 
sion or per cent of net profits. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Oo. W. BROWN, 


| on-2 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH 


— 





Cedar Shingles’ | 





We use Telecode. 















































Buy Crees and Get Rich 


W. I. EWART, 


TIMBER_LAND INVESTMENT BROKER 








Alaska Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 








Pacific Coast Timber Lands 


F. W. MITCHELL, 
655 Pioneer Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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MONTANA, IDAHO, E. WASHINGTON, | 

















IDAHO ann WESTERN | 


White Pine Lumber 
Larch Lumber and Idaho 
White Pine Lath. 


We are manufacturers. Eastern yard and factory trade 
solicited. Correspondence solicited, 


THE LACLEDE LUMBER CO. 


LACLEDE, IDAHO. 
——_—_——1, 


WESTERN PINE LUMBER 


in all forms for yard trade. 


STEAM KILN DRIED FACTORY PLANK 
SASH and DOOR CUTTINGS. 


SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY, 
MILAN, WASH. 


IDAHO RED CEDAR 


Posts, Poles, Piling and Shingles 


enamine 



































For delivered prices, write 


SAND POINT CEDAR CO., Ltd., 


SAND POINT, IDAHO. 

















OVER THE CANADIAN BORDER. 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


Ottawa, CAN., Jan. 29.—Prince Rupert, the new 
terminal city of the Grand Trunk Pacific railway on 
the Pacific coast, is suffering acutely from a dearth of 
lumber, and the erection of dwelling houses, which is 
such a necessary work at the present season, has been 
interrupted, to the extreme discomfort of many. The 
result is that many of the residents are still living in 
tents. The condition of things ruling in Prince Rupert 
at present is most disagreeable, and just how long it 
will be before relief arrives it is impossible to say. The 
general view is that lumber from the south is the utmost 
that builders can hope for. Several large consignments 
have been sent north on British Columbia steamers of 
late, and it is expected that several rush orders will be 
dispatched within the next few days. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific railway proposes to make 
Prince Rupert a model city, and with this end in view 
have a large party of surveyors at work laying out the 
town. They will build dwellings for their employees, 
shops and all necessary terminal buildings; also hotels, 
schools and churches, so that building activity here will 
be on a large scale next spring, and large quantities of 
lumber and other building material will be required. 
There is considerable dullness in the lumber trade just 
at present, as might be expected at this close season. 
There are little stocks in the hands of the dealers. 
Buyers for the 1907 cut are coming in in large numbers 
and show considerable eagerness to make purchases, as 
it is apparent to them as to everybody else that prices 
are going skyward every day, a fact which is inducing 
holders to stay by their goods. The crown lands de- 
partment of Ontario estimates the 1907 cut at 1,000,000,- 
000 feet. This may be a high estimate, but not at all 
improbable. In the west prices have advanced again, 
and give further proof of the existence of a combine 
among the lumber dealers, as charged in the house of 
commons a day or two ago. In Winnipeg prices have 
been advanced $2 a thousand. 

There is not much sawing going on in the Ottawa 
mills, on account of the presence of anchor ice and on 
account of ear shortage preventing getting down logs 
by train. This scarcity of cars is interfering with the 
shipping out of manufactured lumber. 

A resume of the prices of lumber in the Georgian 
bay district shows the upward movement in white pine 
prices in late years. The higher prices began to prevail 
in 1899, when the price went off from $12, which pre- 
vailed for many years, to $16 in 1900. In 1905 $19.28 
was the average price, while last season the prices 
averaged $20.49, and this present season prices are reach- 
ing beyond these figures. 

As soon as the dam is completed at Natural Steps, 
Quebec, on the Montmorency river a new milling indus- 
try will be started on a very large scale. Timber and 
pulpwood will be cut about the headwaters of the Mont- 
morency and floated down the river to Natural Steps 
to be stored in the new dam. A big pulp and saw mill 
will shortly be erected to take care of the timber. To 
get the products readily to market an electric railway 
is to be constructed from Natural Steps to Quebec city 
direct, making a most convenient and accessible outlet 
for the products of this big enterprise. 

Something of a famine is threatened in the pulp 
industry, owing to the shortage of water, which has 
held up so many drives of logs in northern Canada, 
Maine, New Hampshire and northern New York. Not in 
twenty years have the streams along which logs are 
brought down been so low in the principal lumber sec- 
tions. Many big drives of one and two years’ cut are 
being held up this year which were expected to reach 
the mills. 

Everything points to very heavy requirements for next 
spring. The marked development of almost every in- 
dustry calls for large quantities of lumber of all kinds, 
not only for building but for industrial and railway 
operations. Over 5,000 miles of railway are under 
contract in Canada and the number of factories and in- 
dustrial plants under way is unprecedented. The era of 
low prices in the lumber trade, trust or no trust, is past, 
for a few years at least. 

In eastern Canada the demand for spruce from the 
United States and Great Britain has fallen off greatly, 
but to compensate for this stocks of spruce in the east 
are light and this slackness in the spruce market will 
not have a damaging effect. Accumulations of spruce 
in New Brunswick are growing every day and the output 
this season is expected to be very large. On the Res- 
tigouche alone the cut this year will be over 50,000,000 
feet. The largest operator this winter is the Dal- 
housie Lumber Company. There are also many other 
large operators on the Restigouche river, the Hillyards, 
Shives Lumber Company, William Richards Company; 
each expecting to get out 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet 
of spruce lumber this season, while several smaller con- 
cerns, such as the Bay Chaleur Lumber Company, W. H. 
Miller and B. A. Mowatt, will each take out from 
3,000,000 to 6,000,000 feet. 

R. & R. Ritchie, of Aylmer, Que., are this year taking 
out 10,000,000 feet of pine on the Petawawa river. 

The Meham Lumber Company, of Okotoks, Athlabaska, 
is about to erect a two-story brick veneer saw mill. 

Daniel Green’s saw mill at Sutton, Qpebec, was de- 
stroyed by fire a short time ago. No insurance. 

The James MeLaren Company, of Buckingham, is just 
now operating its mills with 200 employees. Most of 
the men employed now have been imported from other 
arts. 

4 J. R. Booth is operating one paper machine and two 
others will start soon. Owing to the lack of water in 





Ottawa Mr. Booth is unable to run his mill to its full 
capacity. All of the Chaudiere industries are still suf- 
fering from a similar cause and steam is now being 
used as an auxiliary power to move the big wheels. 
Mr. Booth will soon start sawing logs brought down 
from the woods by train as he has frequently done be- 
fore. 

The Robitaille Timber Limits at Cascapedia were sold 
on Saturday to Senator Edwards, and it is stated that 
the price paid was $400,000. These limits consist of 
373 miles. They were bought by L. A. Robitaille in 1872 
at $8 a mile and several offers for their purchase have 
been refused. 

Paul Desjardins, of Pembroke, has been awarded a 
large contract by the Hawkesbury Lumber Company to 
forward supplies for its lumber camps near the head- 
waters of the Petawawa river. Mr. Desjardins has 
started several teams in from Deux Riveres station on 
the Canadian Pacific railroad, which is at present the 
most available route. When the Canadian Northern is 
built from Ottawa via Pembroke to Georgian bay its 
route will be through the heart of this fine timber area 
and will enable the Hawkesbury Lumber Company, to 
operate much more cheaply and to market its timber and 
have it sold months earlier than under present condi- 
tions. 

It is estimated that 99,500,000 feet of American logs 
will be driven down the St. John and Allegash rivers in 
the spring, as follows: 
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The decline of the deal trade, which was at one time 
an important branch of the lumber industry in Canada, 
is causing not a little concern to British importers, who 
find it difficult to obtain what they require in this class 
of lumber. At one time the Ottawa valley was the 
center of this trade, but the lumbermen of this district, 
finding the manufacture of other classes of lumber more 
profitable, have largely abandoned cutting deals. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Toronto, ONT., Jan. 31.—Weather conditions in the 
Georgian bay district latterly have been very favorable 
for logging operations. The snow is not too deep, and 
the continued cold has put the roads in first rate condi- 
tion for hauling and made good ice. All indications 
point to a much larger cut of logs than usual. Contracts 
are being freely made for next season’s cut of lumber, 
notwithstanding high prices, which run $2 or $3 a thou- 
sand feet for millrun over last season’s rate. Local 
demand promises to be exceedingly brisk, as an unusual 
number of building contracts are being let and another 
record year in construction is expected. 

In the Ontario legislature on January 29 George P. 
Graham, leader of the opposition, strongly condemned 
the Whitney administration for its abandonment of the 
advanced forestry policy inaugurated by its predecessors 
in office. He pointed out that the investigation pursued 
under the former government had shown that 40,000,000 
acres of territory were available for forestry purposes, 
which would yield an annual revenue of $30,000,000. 
Reserves covering 7,000,000 acres had been set apart. 
Since the change of administration nothing had been 
done in the way of carrying out a practical forestry 
policy. Dr. Judson Clark, provincial forester, had re- 
signed and no one had been appointed in his stead. 

The Dominion Salt Agency, of London, Ont., formed 
two years ago, which marketed 90 percent of the salt 
made in Canada, has been discontinued. Two of the com- 
panies represented in it were the Saginaw Lumber & 
Salt Company, of Sandwich, and the Sarnia Bay Lumber 
& Salt Company, of Sarnia. Henceforth the individual 
companies will dispose of their own output. 

The timber limits at Cascapedia, Que., owned by 
8. A. Robitaille, having an area of 373 miles, have been 
bought by Senator W. C. Edwards, of Rockland, Ont., 
for $400,000. Mr. Robitaille bought the property in 
1872 at $8 a square mile. 

The Dominion Power & Transmission Company, Lim- 
ited, has obtained a dominion charter of incorporation, 
with a capital of $25,000,000 and very wide powers, in- 
eluding lumbering and other manufacturing business. 
The head office is in Toronto and though their names do 
not appear the company is supposed to represent the 
interests of Mackenzie & Mann, the Canadian Northern 
railway magnates. 


FROM THE CANADIAN SOUTHWEST. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Jan. 28.—At the sessions of the 
Mountain Lumbermen’s Association which were con- 
cluded last Friday at Nelson it was decided to increase 
the price list on cheaper grades of lumber by 50 cents 
a thousand. There were no changes on higher grades 
or finished lumber, and no more changes are fore- 
shadowed. 

The lumbermen’s convention closed with a big ban- 
quet at the Strathcona hotel. Over 125 members, active 
and honorary, attended the convention. F. W. Jones 
was succeeded in the presidency by T. Lund. Mr. Wells 
rethains secretary. The meeting discussed, without defi- 
nite action, the bringing in of labor from the east by 
securing cheaper railway fares. It was also proposed 
to advertise the province in the east and in Europe, 
with a view to attracting labor, which is very scarce in 
all parts of the interior. 

The British Columbia Loggers’ Association has de- 
cided to incorporate as a joint stock company, in order 
to enable it better to carry out its plans in the interests 
of the logging branch of the timber industry. No 
definite course has yet been laid down, but a committee 
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including Captain Magnesen, president of the associa- 
tion; S. Emerson, Edward Gilley and J. Buck have 
been appointed to carry out the preliminary work of 
securing incorporation. 

The Hastings Shingle Manufacturing Company has 
taken advantage of the six weeks’ shutdown, from De- 
cember 22, last, recommended by the Shingle Manufac- 
turers’ Association, to very greatly enlarge and improve 
its plant. The old capacity was about 500,000 shingles 
a day from eighteen machines. Ten additional machines 
have been added, and the output will be very close to 
if not quite 750,000 shingles a day. This makes the 
Hastings shingle mill the largest in the province, which 
in fact it always has been, and the equal of any on the 
continent. In addition to improving its shingle plant 
the Hastings company intend rebuilding on the site of 
the mill burned several years ago, which is still owned 
by the company. It is the present intention to begin 
work on the building at once, as piling has already been 
driven for part of the foundation. The new mill will 
be equipped to saw lumber of all classes. It will have 
a 9-foot double cut band saw, band resaw, gang saw 
and all the most uptodate machinery it is possible to 
put in the mill to fully equip it. Boilers and engines 
are being put in which will be capable of producing 500 
horsepower. Insurance regulations have been observed 
in preparing the plans for the buildings, which are 
segregated, and a fire extinguisher system put in. 

W. and C. 8S. Burley, of Manitoba, have bought the 
Gray-McLeod saw mill on the south side of the Fraser 
river, opposite New Westminster. W. Burley is a Jum- 
ber dealer at Neepawa, Manitoba, and C. S. Burley is a 
prominent merchant of Portage la Prairie, Manitoba. 
The new owners intend reéquipping the mill throughout, 
though in the meantime they will go ahead with lumber 
cutting to provide for immediate demands from their 
home province. 

The loading of lumber vessels in port has been sadly 
delayed. The big 4,000,000 feet cargo of the Tottenham 
for Mexico has just been completed, the ice having com- 
pelled the vessel being brought out of the river and 
round into Vancouver harbor, where the rest of her cargo 
was taken out to her in lighters. 

The Burrard Lumber Company’s mill on the water 
front east of the city has been sold to a local syndicate 
together with its timber limits. Reid & Turner are 
vendors of the mill and J. Rogers, J. P. Nicolls, J. M. 
Murray, J. R. Turner and C. H. Macaulay directors of 
the new company formed to operate the mill. It is the 
intention to very greatly increase the capacity of the 
plant at once. 

Pulp will be made within the year from timber at 
Swanson bay, where the Canadian Pacific Sulphide Pulp 
Company is erecting its pulpmill. The company owns 
over 83,000 acres of land at Swanson bay, has a° water 
power of 12,000 to 30,000-horsepower available in Swan- 
son, river, and much preliminary work carried out 
already. Construction of the mill is now in hand. Sev- 
eral cars of machinery have arrived and been shipped 
north and more are on the way. The capital stock of 
the company, $500,000, has all been subscribed, mainly 
in England. Prominent British pulp men are inter- 
ested, one being John Mackie, managing director of 
Davidson & Sons, of Aberdeen, one of the largest im- 
porters of pulp in the United Kingdom. The company 
has retained as consulting engineer George F. Hardy, 
of New York, a recognized expert in designing plants 
for production of wood pulp. J. M. Mackinnon, resi- 
dent manager of the company, says it has no fear as 
to a market for the product. The capacity is limited 
to fifty tons a day, but later it will be increased to 100 
tons or more. 
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FOR THE DEALER IN SASH AND DOORS. 

The Radford Sash & Door Company, of this city, 
which claims to be the largest manufacturer of front 
doors in the world, and which is well and favorably 
known all over the United States, has recently issued a 
number of publications descriptive of its stock. One of 
these, which is exceptionally notable, is known as No. 
1815. It is a thirty-three page catalog which combines 
the features of beautiful design, artistic workmanship 
and forceful advertising merit ina very striking degree. 
The booklet is gotten out on fine, heavy glazed paper 
and the illustrations are exceptionally beautiful. The 
stock described is indexed both by number and name 
in alphabetical order on the first page. On the second 
page the special Radford bargains are given. On each 
page the company reiterates the statement that it pays 
the freight to the station of the buyer. 

The Radford Sash & Door Company will be pleased 
to send this handsome book to any one sufficiently inter- 
ested to ask for it. 





LOCOMOTIVES EXPLOITED. 


The American Locomotive Company is sending out a 
booklet descriptive of its 10-wheel type of locomotives. 
It contains illustrations of the several varieties of this 
type of engines with the advantages of each lucidly set 
forth. The American Locomotive Company is well 
known for the magnitude of its operations and the per- 
fection of its different types and styles of engines 
adapted to various uses, including those used for log 
hauling. The company has ten manufacturing plants 
located in as many different places in the middle and 
New England states, Canada and Virginia. 





AN APPRECIATIVE EMPLOYER. 

When a lumberman in Cheboygan shut down his mill 
lately, after the year’s cut had been completed, he pre- 
sented each man who had been with him all the season 
with a check for $25. No doubt he had profited that 


much through the steadfastness of his employees and was 
man enough to show his appreciation. 


DOORS AND MILLWORK. 


———e—rnorr 


All things considered the market is in very satisfac- 
tory shape. Business with the country yards has not 
yet opened up to any great extent but some orders are 
being placed and ebise is every indication that the 
spring months will see a satisfactory trade with the 
retail yards. Manufacturers at most of the producing 
points are seriously considering the question of ad- 
vancing prices as the market appears to be in such 
shape that this could be done to advantage. On the 
west coast there is talk of shutting down many of the 
mills because of the inadequate supply of cars and if 
this is done of course it will have a tendency to stiffen 
the market both here and in other sections of the 
country. In the east trade is above the average for 
the season and in the middle west and south it is at 
least normal, with prices holding much firmer than 
they were sixty days ago. It is expected that spring 
business will be very good this year and as soon as it 
opens up there is more than a likelihood that a mate- 
rial advance in prices will be made all along the line. 


* * * 


It is reported that the big glass manufacturers con- 
template closing very shortly and this is instilling a 
great deal of strength into the market here. Glass , he 
been firm for the last.six weeks and the probability 
that the manufacturers will cease operations shortly 
has had the effect of greatly strengthening the price 
situation, in fact glass is stronger now than it has 
been for a long time and the indications are that 
before the month is out there wil be another material 
advance. 

* * * 

While there is a fair amount of carload business 
being done right along in Chicago the general demand 
for sash, doors and millwork is a little quiet just now 
owing to the fact that the retail dealers are in the 
throes of the convention season and also because all 
of the north and northwestern territory is pretty 
badly snowbound. The present quiet was expected by 
manufacturers here and is causing no uneasiness. 
Prices are strong, at the recently advanced quota- 
tions and in fact a tendency exists to still further 
enhance valuations. 

7. * * 


Manufacturers of doors and millwork at St. Louis, 
Mo., report a seasonable amount of activity, although 
not as great as manufacturers would like to see it. 
They are satisfied with the situation, however, and 
have great hopes for the future. The large amount of 
estimating being done and the numerous inquiries 
being made are bound to result in big business. 


* * * 


The sash and door people of Kansas City say that 
while there is some increase in the country demand 
for stock goods, the trade is slow, and will be through 
the month. They are looking for a satisfactory call 
for stock goods in the spring, however, and expect to 
put prices on a somewhat firmer basis. The outlook 
for local business is good and the Kansas City planing 
mills expect a brisk spring season. 


. - * 


There is some movement in sash and doors at Los An- 
geles, Cal., but it is more or less restricted, and may 
be for a month, should the weather continue unsteady. 
However, dealers report sales of a good many goods, 
and mostly of a fair quality, including more or less fir 
doors built right here in town. The fir door business is 
going to work something of a revolution in interior 
finish in this part of the country, for with fir doors 
builders and owners will be likely to call for more 
and more fir inside finish. Word has reached here that 
a portion of the glass pots are to be shut down to 
stiffen the market. 

+. * * 


The door mills of Buffalo, N. Y., are much more 
active than they usually are in midwinter and they 
will no doubt be able to run through till the spring 
startup with all of the present activity, the local 
demand for ordinary house supplies continuing about 
as heavy as in summer. 


* * * 


The sash, door and blind factories of Baltimore, Md., 
are under somewhat lessened pressure because of the 
inclement weather, which stops building and corre- 
spondingly lessens the demand for the output of the 
mills. There is every prospect, however, that the 
spring will bring a revival in activity, and plans are 
being made to do a large business as soon as the 
weather opens up. Prices are satisfactory, and no 
really unfavorable factor has developed in the trade. 


Fir and spruce sash and door manufacturers of 
Washington and Oregon at their recent conference in 
Portland decided, after canvassing conditions, that 
the market would stand recommending an advance of 
a point along some lines, state Tacoma (Wash.) manu- 
facturers. Many of the mills are having trouble get- 
ting stocks and have been shut down more or less of 
the time lately on this account. The car embargo is 
another important factor with mills dependent on the 
Northern Pacific and it will not take over a week 
more, with no cars at all, to shut down some of the 
biggest plants until such time as railroad traffic may 
be resumed. Because of the nature of their output the 
sash and door men must close the moment their ware- 
honses are full if cars are not available. 


f 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fir and Red Cedar Lumber. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


GOOD GRADES. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 
WELL MANUFACTURED STOCK. 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
THREE LAKES, WASH. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE : 
417-18 KEITH & PERRY BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO, 


BURT J. WRIGHT, Mgr. 





Fir Lumber 


AND ALL KINDS OF PACIFIC 





COAST FOREST PRODUCTS. 





CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS. 





The Comstock Lumber Co. 


Lafayette Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











OREGON FIR 


We are still getting cars in 
fair supply and are in posi- 
tion to accept orders for 


FIR TIMBERS, CAR SILLS 
AND DECKING, VERTICAL 
GRAIN FLOORING AND 
PIECE STUFF 


FOR EARLY SHIPMENT. 


G. W. Gates & Co. 


Mills on PORTLAND, ORE. 








Southern Pacific Ry. 
Flooring, Ceiling, Bevel Siding 
FIR and Finish. Long Timbers, 
Joists, Dimension, Etc, 
Bevel Siding, Finish 


CEDAR sss 


Western Pine, Idaho White Pine, 
Western Pine Shop. 


Mixed Cars a Speciality. 











Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, 
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FIR For 
Factory Use 


is so far ahead of other woods 
there’s no comparison. Fit 
for all kinds of work—without 
apologies. We’re here to prove 
it. What do you say? 


E. H. Lewis Lumber Co. 


General Office, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 
1502 Fisher Building. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
907 No. 18 Broadway. 





H. C. FR ANCE, Oskaloosa, Ia. 


Specia. ‘cpresentative. 











Are Try Upright 
Red Cedar 


You Shingles in 
Re ady? Straight Cars. 


ix4 inch Vertical Grain Fir Flooring 
3x4 inch Fir Beaded Ceiling. 

1x6 inch Fir Drop Siding. 

¥%4x6 inch Cork Fir Bevel Siding. 

4x4 inch and 6 inch Red Cedar Siding. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS. GRADES GUARANTEED. 


Fir Yard Stock a Specialty. 


Atlas Lbr. @ Shingle Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern Representatives: J.D. Hayford, Fargo, N. D.; 
J. A. Uhler, Burlington. Ia.; —. T. Means, McPherson, Kan. 


Fir Bevel Siding. Flooring and Drop 
Siding, etc. Cedar Siding and Shingles. 


DAY LUMBER CoO., 
Seattle, Wash. 
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r, Spruce and Cedar products. 
Cedar Shingles. 


Write for Prices. 


GEO. E. VINCENT & CO., 


Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Fir and Cedar Lumber 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


Send us your inquiries. 


PARKER-BELL. LUMBER CO., 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mills at 
Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash. 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


E. W. Brooks, of Brooks & Ross Lumber Company, 
this city, left this week for a visit to the mill of his 
concern at Schofield, Wis. 

A. B. Baker, of Chattanooga, Tenn., who operates at 
that point in car materials and oak and pine lumber, 
was in Chicago a few days this week visiting the trade. 

Charles H. Bradley, the well known lumberman of 
Duluth, Minn., was in Chicago a few days this week, 
during which he was a guest of General Robbins at the 
Union League Club. 

C. A. Paltzer, of the C. A. Paltzer Lumber Company, 
of this city, is in New Orleans this week with his family 
and will visit in the south to some extent before re- 
turning to Chicago. 

C. H. Ross, of the H. W. Ross Lumber Company, Sioux 
Falls, 8. D., and former president of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, was in Chicago this week and 
visited friends in the trade. - 

James L. Hostler, of James L. Hostler & Son, lumber 
dealers of Toledo, Ohio, was in Chicago several days 
this week, accompanied by Mrs. Hostler. They came to 
visit the automobile show, which is being held at the 
Coliseum. 

W. G. Hollis, secretary of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, came to Chicago this week and will 
be a prominent figure in the meetings of the Lllinois 
Lumbermen’s Association to be held at the Lexington 
hotel next week. 

W. T. Boston, of Jeter & Boston, Yorkville, IIl., 
former president of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, came to Chicago Thursday of this week to con- 
fer with Secretary Hotchkiss in preparing for the big 
annual meeting February 12-15. 

Howard Watson, who has been spending the last four 
or five months in the east visiting at his old home and 
his many friends in the New England states, has re- 
turned to Chicago and taken up his residence at 1159 
Washington boulevard. Mr. Watson is looking well and 
thinks that his vacation has been of great benefit to 
him. 

T. J. Burke, of E. W. Rathbun & Co., well known 
manufacturers and wholesalers of lumber, shingles, sash, 
doors, blinds ete., of Oswego, N. Y., was in Chicago this 
week. Mr. Burke said that business with his concern was 
good and that as soon as the weather moderated suffi- 
ciently for the country trade to open up he looked for 
an excellent trade. 

Edward Hines, president of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company, an account of whose European tour was 
given in the LUMBERMAN two weeks ago, has had a safe 
voyage across the Atlantic and is now in southern Italy 
and headed for Egypt. The company received a cable- 
gram from Mr. Hines dated at Naples in which he said 
that all were well. 

E. L. Roberts, president of E. L. Roberts & Co., big 
sash and door manufacturers of this city, left for Cali- 
fornia the latter part of last week. Mr. Roberts was 
accompanied by his family and the party went direct 
to Pasadena, where they are now located at the beautiful 
Hotel Green. They will remain in the Golden State until 
April if present plans do not miscarry. 


F. A. Sohst, timber merchant and importer of soft- 
woods at Hamburg, Germany, was in Chicago this week, 
and calied upon the LUMBERMAN. His visit was very 
much enjoyed and the LUMBERMAN asks for him the 
friendly reception to which he is entitled from its 
friends in the south and east, where he has gone on a 
protracted tour among the lumber mills and distributing 
points. 

James Moloney, president of the Moloney-Bennet Belt- 
ing Company, Chicago, returned a few days ago from a 
trip in the south, during which he attended the annual 
meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and visited a number of his customers at mill points. 
He reports a large and prosperous business in his line 
and his factory operatives thoroughly occupied. Moloney- 
Bennet belts are giving the highest possible satisfaction 
wherever used. 

C. R. Cushman, of the Overland Lumber Company, 
Omaha, Neb., was in Chicago last week and called at 
the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Cushman 
was on his return from a trip to the Michigan mills, 
where he had been arranging for a stock of cedar. He 
said that business in Omaha had been very good during 
the year recently closed and that from all reports it 
seemed safe to predict an excellent trade during the 
coming twelve months. 

H. G. Hoover, who travels in the interests of the yel- 
low pine end of the business of Schultz Bros., well 
known wholesale lumbermen of this city, left Chicago 
this week for a southern trip, during which he hopes to 
purchase a lot of yellow pine for his concern. Mr. 
Hoover says that the advance made this week in the 
yellow pine list appears to be acceptable to buyers and 
that he finds no difficulty in placing business at the 
higher figures. 

Mr. Hamburg, one of the owners of the Abaqua Lum- 
ber Company, of Woodburn, Ore., successor of the 
Gertzler & Haskell Lumber Company, was in Chicago 
this week and called at the office of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. The Abaqua Lumber Company has recently 
located on the Abaqua river because the supply of tim- 
ber was good there and the stream is suitable for log- 
ging. The company has a flood dam and brings its logs 
down on that water. 

N. W. Murphy, president of the Murphy Lumber 





Company, of New Orleans, La., large manufacturer and 
exporter of hardwoods and yellow pine, was in Chicago 
one day last week and favored the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN with a visit. Mr. Murphy says that the export 
market is in good condition and that there has been 
a perceptible strengthening in the demand upon the 
yellow pine mills for stock. He says that many of them 
have orders booked which it would take them sixty days 
to fill if they had au the cars they could load. 


J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Minneapolis, Minn., was one of 
the prominent representatives from sister associations 
who came to Chicago this week in order to be in attend- 
ance at the convention of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, February 12, 13, 14 and 15. Mr. Rhodes 
said that trade in the Mississippi valley and at points 
outside to which shipments were made was good. He 
stated that northern mill men were not having much 
trouble in making deliveries and were obtaining excellent 
prices for their product. 

George V. Pope, vice president of the D. 8. Pate 
Lumber Company, the well known yellow pine operator 
of this city, returned this week from a trip to yellow 
pine mills of the south. Mr. Pope says that the only 
difficulty confronting manufacturers of the southern 
product now is the scarcity of cars. He says that 
there is considerable stock at the mills but that much 
of it has been already contracted for and that the 
delivery of this will occupy the attention of the manu- 
facturers for a considerable time after the car situation 
eases up sufficiently to allow them to ship freely. 


R. A. Hooten, who has been well known in the retail 
lumber trade in Illinois and Indiana for many years, 
and also to some extent in the wholesale trade, announces 
that he has sold his interest in the yard formerly con- 
trolled under the firm name of Hooten Bros., at Danville, 
Ill., to his brother, C. B. Hooten. Mr. Hooten is now 
living in Chicago, but has retained the controlling in- 
terest in R. A. Hooten & Co., retailers at Terre Haute 
and West Terre Haute, Ind. He says that his experience 
in the wholesale end of the business impressed him 
with that department as against the retail and that he 
may open a wholesale office within the near future. 

Whiting G. Press, of Chicago, is spending the win- 
ter in California, where, in Humboldt county, he is 
heavily interested in the manufacture of shingles and 
lumber. Recent advices were received that he is nego- 
tiating for the purchase of the steam schooner Arcata, 
which if secured he intends placing in the lumber carry- 
ing trade between Eureka and San Francisco. There 
has been a shortage in the movement on the coast of 
late and millions of shingles have been piling up await- 
ing means of transportation to San Francisco and other 
California ports from which they are distributed 
throughout the country. 





CHIO AND KENTUCKY HARDWOOD FACTORS 
CONSOLIDATE. 

An incorporation of more than usual interest to the 
lumber trade was that of the Stewart-Roy Lumber Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, under Ohio laws, February 5. The 
company was capitalized at $50,000, all of which was 
paid in. The newly created corporation succeeds to the 
poplar and general hardwood lumber business of William 
H. & G. 8S. Stewart, who have been favorably known 
to the Cincinnati trade for many years and that of 
the Roy Lumber Company, manufacturer and whole- 
saler of hardwood lumber at Nicholasville, Ky. G. S. 





G. A. ROY, OF NICHOLASVILLBE, KY.; 
Vice President of the Stewart-Roy Lumber Company. 


Stewart is president of the new concern, G. A. Roy is 
vice president and W. H. Stewart is secretary and 
treasurer. The main office of the company will be in 
the Mercantile Library building, Cincinnati, but Mr. 
Roy will continue to reside in Nicholasville, from which 
point he will look after the producing end of the busi- 
ness. 

The Stewart-Roy Lumber Company will, of course, 
handle the entire output of the two mills formerly con- 
trolled by the Roy Lumber Company. The larger of 
these, located at Nicholasville, is an up-to-date plant 
of 25,000 feet daily capacity. The other mill, located at 
Beatyville, Ky., is of smaller capacity but has a good 
mechanical equipment and is turning out an excellent 
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class of stock. The present timber holdings in Ken- 
tucky are estimated at 20,000,000 feet. The ‘‘Roy’’ 
brand of hardwoods is known ‘as representing as good 
lumber as money can buy and this reputation will be an 
asset in handling the output through the new corporation. 
The company will also handle the cuts of other mills 
either wholly or in part and to this end will open sev- 
eral yards in Cincinnati for the purpose of assembling 
stocks from the various points. 

W. H. and G. 8. Stewart need no introduction to the 
hardwood trade in any part of the country and Mr. 
Roy is also well known. These three gentlemen have 
been in business for many years and have earned repu- 
tations for straightforward, honest dealings which have 
secured for them the confidence of the trade. The 
LUMBERMAN joins their many friends in wishing them 
the greatest success in their joint undertaking. 





WILL REPRESENT A GREAT LUMBER INSTITU- 


TION. 
The many friends of Joseph H. O’Neil, in 
Chicago and _ elsewhere, recently received with 


pleasure the information 
that he had been ap- 
pointed manufacturers’ 
agent at Philadelphia, 
Pa., of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Company, 
of Chicago. Mr. O’Neill 
now represents in the 
eastern white pine field 
the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company, of Chi- 
eago, Ill; the Lake 
Nebagamon Lumber 
Company, of Nebaga- 
mon, Wis.; the North 
Wisconsin Lumber Com- 
pany, of Hayward, 
Wis.; the White River 
Lumber Company, of 
Mason, Wis., and the 
Tron River Lumber Com- 
pany, of Iron River, 
Wis. He also repre- 
sents a number of long- 
leaf and shortleaf yel- 
low pine manufacturing 
plants beside two large 
Michigan maple flooring 
concerns and a number 
of manufacturers on the 
Pacific coast, so it will be seen that Mr. O'Neill is in a 
position to supply the Pennsylvania and outlying lumber 
trade with almost anything it requires, although his 
specialty may be said to be soft cork white pine, an 
immense amount of which is annually manufactured by 
the above mentioned well known companies. 

Joseph H. O’Neill has been connected with the lum- 
ber industry since the second day of July, 1881—the 
day made memorable in the political history of the 
United States by the assassination of President Gar- 
field. On that day he entered the employ of Pond & 
Soper, then conducting a wholesale lumber yard in 
Chicago. Later he served several years as tallyman 
for Adams & Hastings and still later entered the 
employ of the South Branch Lumber Company. For 
that concern he went to Tonawanda, N. Y., and spent 
some time in receiving and shipping lumber. In 1886 
he returned to Chicago and was engaged as head fore- 
man by 8. R. Howell & Co. May 7, 1890, he became 
connected with the Edwin S. Hartwell Lumber Com- 
pany (which later became the Herman H. Hettler 
Lumber Company, Mr. O’Neill continued with 
the Hartwell organization and its successor for 
nearly fifteen years during the latter part of which he 
had exclusive charge of the large operations which that 
concern has in and around Midland, Ont. September 1, 
1904, he resigned from the Hettler company and after 
enjoying a well earned rest opened an office at room 
618 Crozer building, 1420 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
where he engaged in business for himself in the whole- 
saling of lumber. Since establishing himself in the 
City of Brotherly Love Mr. O’Neill has won the esteem 
and friendship of those -with whom his position has 
brought him into contact and he has been able to in- 
crease his field of operations constantly. With the 
additional resources which he now controls as the rep- 
resentative of the greatest lumber organization in the 
world there is no question that his success is assured. 





JOSEPH O’NEIL, OF PHIL- 
ADELPHIA, PA. 





ONLY A YEAR LATE. 


One of our esteemed contemporaries with its usual 
penchant for blundering, came out a few days ago with 
an alleged news item about a change in the affairs of 
the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, of Columbus, Ohio, 
stating that they had recently capitalized the company 
for something like $8,000,000. 

The facts are that in March, 1906, the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Company increased its capital from $1,000,000 
to $8,000,000, of which $2,500,000 is preferred stock, 
and $5,500,000 common, and the balance is held in the 
treasury of the company. Blair & Company, bankers 
of New York city, are stockholders in the company. 

The W. M. Ritter Company owns more than 1,000,- 
000,000 feet of hardwood stumpage, consisting of over 
300,000 acres, part of which is held in fee and the 
balance timber rights only. The company has seven- 
teen mills in operation and is cutting at the rate of 
over 100,000,000 feet a year of lumber only. 

The names and occupations of the officers and direc- 
tors of the company are as follows: W. M. Ritter, 
president, Columbus, Ohio; Isaac T. Mann, vice presi- 
dent, Bramwell, W. Va.; James L. Hamill, secretary, 


’ ther, W. Va.; 


Columbus, Ohio; C. B. Weakley, treasurer, Columbus, 
Ohio; J. Mortimer, jr., general superintendent, Pan- 
; Harvey Derne, superintendent of manu- 
facturing, Panther, W. Va., and J. W. Mayhew, sales 
manager, Columbus, Ohio. The directors are: W. M. 
Ritter, I. T. Mann, James L. Hamill, of Columbus; J. 
W. Barr, Norfolk, Va.; Edwin Mann, Bluefield, W. Va. 





FROM SAWMILLING TO BOAT MAKING. 


W. W. Butterfield, of Norfield, Miss., has severed his 
active connection with the lumber industry to enter 
an entirely different field. On February 1 he resigned 
his office of secretary of the Butterfield Lumber Com- 
pany, of Norfield, to connect himself with the Racine 
Boat Manufacturing Company, of Muskegon, Mich. 
In his former position he is succeeded by R. B. Butter- 
field, who was treasurer of the company but now be- 
comes its secretary also. W. W. Butterfield retains 
the major part of his interest in that company, but 
has purchased a substantial block of stock in the 
Muskegon company, of which he will become an officer 
and in whose management he will take an active 
share. 

The Butterfield Lumber Company is one of the 
larger yellow pine manufacturers of Mississippi and 
also among the oldest, having been located at Norfield 
since 1890. Its president is J. S. Butterfield, of Chi- 
cago, and its vice president and manager, Charles 8. 
Butterfield, of Norfield. Its holdings now comprise 
about 500,000,000 feet of timber with a fine mill and 
railroad equipment. W. W. Butterfield was impelled 
to make this change on account of the health of his 
family, to whom the northern climate seems better 
suited. Though a young man, he has been connected 
with the yellow pine mill business for a good many 
years and his retirement will be much regretted. 

The Racine Boat Manufacturing Company, with 
which he will be identified hereafter, is one of the 
pioneer institutions in its line in the country. As its 
name would indicate, it was founded at Racine, Wis., 
but after a fire in 1904 which wiped out its plant it 
moved across the lake to Muskegon, where it has a 
plant covering about seven acres and employing about 
350 men. It manufactures pleasure boats of all classes 
from canoes up through the list of sail boats, gasoline 
launches, motor boats, to fine steam yachts and small 
commercial boats. The company is almost unique in 
that it makes in its own shops everything that goes 
into its products. The president of the company is 
W. J. Reynolds and the vice president Paul J. Mce- 
Cracken. The company does a large business. It has 
six branches and twenty-two agencies distributed all 
over the United States. 
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Announcement. 


E wish to advise the trade that 

we have opened our office for 
business and will be pleased to re- 
ceive inquiries and orders from old 
friends, and those whom we hope 
will soon be new friends. 


q@ Being manufacturers as well as 
wholesalers we are prepared to give 
all orders the very best attention. 


@ Our many years of experience 
and acquaintance with the trade en- 





ables us to give all orders the best 
of service. We make a specialty 
of LONG and LARGE FIR TIM- 
BERS and JOISTS. 


WRITE US TODAY. 
WE USE TELECODE. 


John A. Hughes Lbr. Co. 


(Successor to LEWIS & HUGHES.) 
Burke Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mills at HOBART, WASH. 














Manufacturers of the Peerless 





“Sauk Valley Soft Fir” 


Mills at Darrington, Wash. 








It’s a Question where 
to Buy 


* We do not claim more than all the rest— 
Only as good as the best—Try us. 


FIR LATH, FIR, SPRUCE 
AND CEDAR LUMBER, 


Cedar Shingles in straight cars 
or mixed with Ceder Lu 


Bonds- Foster Lumber Co. 











= Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
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WE SELL 


“n TIES 
CHESTNUT Ti ES 
CYPRESS Ti ES 
CYPRESS PO LES 


ALL LENGTHS UP TO 70 FEET. 


SAYER RAILWAY SUPPLY C 


BERWYN, 
+ ILLINOIS, 

















WS SEATTLE, WASHINGTON “Mg 














Do You 
Need Lumber? 


WE HAVE IT. ANYTHING YOU WANT. 
Fir, Spruce and Cedar 
Lumber and Lath 
Red Cedar Shingles 


We are Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Car and Cargo Shippers. 


Western Pacific Lumber Co. 


Telecode—Western Union Code. 


General Offices, 
629.90-31 32 33 Pioneer Block, Seattle, Wash. 


























What You Pay For 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


is not the thing to judge the quality 
on for many inferior brands sell for as 
much as the better brands. When you 
want a brand that has stood the test 
for years try our 


Black Cross Brand of extras and clears. 


We make 1,500,000 every 10 hours and can ship 
over any transcontinentalline. To facilitate Eastern 
shipments, however, we constantly keep cars stored 
at our LaCrosse storage sheds and Minnesota transfer, 
hence can fill orders without delay. When you want 
quick action wire your orders at our expense. 





Address all correspondence to 


C.H. NICHOLS LUMBER CO. 


409 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 











CAR LOT 


SHIPMENTS TIR LATH 


The coming substitute for White Pine and 
Norway Pine Lath. Write for special prices. 


R. J. Menz Lumser Co. 


Washington Fir, Spruce and Red Cedar Lumber, 
WASHINGTON RED CEDAR SHINGLES, 
326-327 Lumber Exchange, 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


Your Inquiries Solicited. Telecode Used. 











Please note that our Mills are in the Heart 
of the Washington Forest Belt—That we ship 
promptly Lumber of excellent grade and 
quality—That we always carry a long line of 
Transit Red Cedar Shingles—That we would 
greatly appreciate the favor of an inquiry 
from you. 


Alaska Lumber Company, 


Alaska Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 














NEW NAME OF OLD CONCERN. 


The A. P. Henderson Lumber Company is the new 
name of an old concern in the wholesale lumber trade 
of Seattle that makes its bow to the public with the 
starting of the new year. A. P. Henderson, former 
president of the E, F. Heisser Lumber Company, has 
taken over Mr. Heisser’s interest in the company and 
changed the name to the A. P. Henderson Lumber 
Company. Hereafter Mr. Henderson will devote all 
his time to the management of the affairs of the com- 
pany. 7 

Mr. Henderson has been in the lumber business the 
greater part of the time for the last eleven years at 
Dawson, McKeesport and later at Pittsburg, Pa., doing 
business under the firm name of the A. P. Henderson 
Lumber: Company. He has been on the northern 
Pacific coast for the last two years and engaged in 
other lines of business actively though financially in- 
terested in the E. F. Heisser Lumber Company, which 





A. P. HENDERSON, OF SEATTLE, WASH. 


he has bought. Mr. Henderson has associated with 
him J. B. Foltz, who will look after the outside and 
mill interests. Mr. Foltz was formerly in the lumber 
purchasing department of the Great Northern and 
afterward with the Pacific Fir Company and D. J. 
Cain & Co. and is a reliable and experienced lumber- 
man. The A. P. Henderson Lumber Company has the 
selling of the output of the Alder Mill Company at 
Alder, Wash., and the West Coast Lumber Company, at 
Roy, besides several shingle mills, and its financial 
standing is such that it will be amply able to handle a 
large volume of business in a careful and satisfactory 
manner. Mr. Henderson’s policy is to not book any 
business that cannot be shipped promptly and he in- 
tends to make the name of the A. P. Henderson Lum- 
ber Company stand for everything that is fair and 
square in the wholesale lumber business. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 32. 











The heavy snow storms which have marked the 
week have proven a trade deterrent as regards the 
country yard business, but have had no appreciable 
effect upon the sale of lumber in Chicago and nearby 
cities. Official advances in prices have been recorded 
in white pine, yellow pine and cypress and the actual 
going values have been increased in almost all woods, 
notably in hardwoods. This season of the year many 
of the retail dealers are in the habit of putting off 
their buying until they come to the conventions where 
they are afforded the opportunity of comparing the 
stocks and prices of the various manufacturers and 
wholesalers who are there represented. In spite of 
these drawbacks, however, trade has been quite satis- 
factory, better in fact than was expected. 

The embargo still holds on the Pacific coast and 
shipments of western woods are not to be expected 
in any quantity until the latter part of this month 
or March. In all parts of the country the inclement 
weather has operated to hold up shipments and receipts 
have been small with the outlook poor for the imme- 
diate future. There is a scarcity of stock in Chicago, 
notably of hardwoods, and prices generally are firm. 

It is expected that the convention of Illinois retailers 
which will be held in this city next week will outline 
conditions in the territory immediately tributary to 
Chicago and will also indicate the amount of country 
yard trade which may be expected this spring. So 
far as now known the outlook is good, as stocks are 
said to be small and the farming districts very pros- 
perous. 

Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended February 6 were: 





CLAss— No. Value. 
ST RD, cna bay ebb beew aw ca cca cas bew 7 $ 4,000 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............... 43 110,400 

5,000 and under 10,000............... 16 95,000 
10,000 and under 25,000..............- 10 141,000 
25,000 and under 50,000.............6. 3 100,000 
Swift & Co., 6-story reconstruction........ 1 165,000 

GL 5G OG sRllak Dale RN walk OR hee kak 80 $ 615,40 
Totals previous week................. 68 450,950 
Totals corresponding week 1906....... 88 1,084,550 
Totals January 1 to February 6, 1907. .448 3,844,400 
Totals corresponding period 1906...... 423 3,948,500 
Totals corresponding period 1905......311 2,358,860 
Totals corresponding period 1904...... 264 3,431,675 
Totals corresponding period 1908......324 2,433,675 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 
Trade. 
RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 2. 


























Lumber. Shingles. 
0 ee ee ee ee 2,710,000 
ain pic's. 0 fats 46 als Ore eter 33,158,000 10,853,000 
PP er ere eo See - ss wae etees 
re eer ee 8,143,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 2. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
ARR ale eer ce are reer - 165,055,000 22,188,000 
er an 151,324,000 38,445,000 
ee ee eee re et Nee 
PE :Aebee se see cnses 6d” 26 aes 16,257,000 
SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 2. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
Sa ree eee eee 17,807,000 3,015,000 
Ee Poe Tee Te Te ee ee Tee 21,335,000 11,340,000 
RR ee 3,528,000 8,325,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 2. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
ne ere ee 91,872,000 26,523,000 
| ee ererryy Pre Pree Te ert eT eee 88,244,000 37,834,000 
INE: 54.45 cb de tketeead vs Sees «severe; 
DU 6.6955 v0bsiG 55449064 SS OeK%0% 11,311,000 
RECEIPTS FOR JANUARY. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
ee ee Pe ee ee 138,666,000 20,213,000 
PE a a eR Ae web Ghia s-0e0s we 118,166,000 27,592,000 
eG tre Pre Reese —sisésS eww cc 
er ere, ee ee a ear 7,379,000 
SHIPMENTS FOR JANUARY. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
SNE erates Site dan iees aie 0.6.8 77,213,000 24,461,000 
OU TXBUN Raw sacerktetebiciees 66,909,000 26,494,000 
a Aree ee pe err 
PU Fath tedkctcdcesees BOtbeces 2,033,000 
Northern Pine. 
Chicago. In spite of the cold wave and deluge of 


association meetings the trade in white pine has kept 
up in line with the opening weeks of the year. The 
recent advances in prices apparently have had no 
effect on the amount of lumber bought. Upper grades 
of white pine are not being used now except where it 
is considered necessary to have this wood and in those 
cases prices are of secondary consideration. There 
appears to be plenty of demand right along to take 
eare of the supply. Indeed if the present heavy snow 
stays on the ground it will be difficult for city dealers 
to get in enough stock to take care of their business. 
The peculiarity of the trade just now is that it covers 
everything. There is no item or grade which may be 
said to be dragging. Apparently good demand exists 
for all and prices are very firm. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The car situation is assuming 
an acute phase in this territory at last. Not only the 
transcontinental lines but those running south and east 
have become almost paralyzed. The extreme cold has 
tied up trains, and there is imperative necessity of 
moving coal and perishable freight, so other commodi- 
ties get the go-by. The mills have all been accumu- 
lating a long line of orders, and some of their cus- 
tomers are asking for early deliveries, but they cannot 
begin to get the cars they want, and the situation 
grows worse all the time. The market is still lively 
and prices firmer than ever. Some buyers are anxious 
to make deals on the new cut, but manufacturers are 
slow to enter into such deals at present prices. They 
feel satisfied that values will become firmer. They are 
not looking very hard for orders on their dry stock, 
and are advancing values on most items. The logging 
situation is unsatisfactory. Work is delayed and made 
more expensive by the heavy snows, which fall every 
few days. This now applies to Wisconsin as well as 
to Minnesota. 





New York. The principal feature of the market is 
indefiniteness of deliveries. Prices are good and orders 
are good and conditions are more prosperous than 
they have been for some time. There is no disposi- 
tion to push the market, the belief being that within 
a few weeks even better prices will be realized than 
now are obtainable. 





Saginaw Valley. The market is tending upward 
with a steady demand. Dealers are converting their 
stock into manufactured products and marketing them 
as fast as cars can be obtained to move the stuff. 
Operators of planing mills, factories etc. are finding 
steady business for their plants and are picking up 
lumber in lots wherever it can be found to meet the 
demand the coming season. It is calculated that the 
Georgian bay country will furnish the usual supply 
for the Saginaw valley market. Some lots have been 
contracted for that will be manufactured north of the 
Straits. There is a genera] strengthening of prices 
along the entire list. Box lumber is scarce and so 


expensive that many operators are using substitutes, 
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spruce, basswood and beech being picked up wherever 
possibie for the purpose. The door business is stéady 
and all house finishing lumber is wanted. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. It is interesting to note 
the different views of dealers on the condition of trade. 
One reports unusual activities, another only a fair 
volume of business, while a third has not enough work 
to keep the usual number of men busy. Severe weather 
during the last two weeks has retarded building opera- 
tions. Those who cater somewhat to this source of 
consumption are not as busy as before. 


—_——eraerrnw" 


Buffalo, N. Y. Trade in white pine is good, though 
it is generally reported that the last of January was 
not so active as the earlier part of the month had been. 
The uncertainty over the future of the trade is very 
great, especially if one is a mere jobber, with no mill 
connections, 





Cleveland, Ohio. The advances in prices made by 
the manufacturers have kept the local market in a 
quandary, both as to buying and selling. While prices 
must be raised within a short time to meet existing 
conditions, no advances are reported so far. Retail 
sales continue in fair proportion despite the heavy 
winter season. 





Spruce. 


New York. The market is decidedly spurty. While 
last week several good orders were placed at unusually 
high prices this week dealers are depending more on 
the outlook than they are on immediate business. 
There is nothing at all to cause the slightest appre- 
hension and no one seems anxious to push the market, 
all believing that within a month or six weeks the 
demand will so have increased as to boost the price 
above prevailing figures. 





eee 

Boston, Mass. Under the quiet call of the last 
month prices have become a little easier and sales of 
dimension 9-inch and under have been made at $22 
and $22.50. Some mills continue to refuse to sell at 
anything under $23 and $25. Small sizes of random 
continue easy under large offerings and poor demand. 
Spruce boards are steady. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The supply is not very large and 
prices are not low enough to compete with hemlock. 
White pine dealers who managed to get a cargo or two 
of it down last fall are in luck, as it is a good seller 
wherever a cheap substitute for white pine can be 
used. Prices are up, but not prohibitive. 





Cleveland, Ohio. A fair demand for spruce is being 
experienced throughout this market for this season of 
the year, with prices firm for what is offered. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. A good many inquiries are coming in for 
posts from the big construction companies but the 
business as a rule is not being placed except for future 
delivery. The fact appears to be generally known 
that the supply this year is going to be a little short 
of requirements and consumers are coming into the 
field to make arrangements for what they need. Not 
much business is being done in poles, as yet, but pole 
buyers are also getting ready to place their business 
and the outlook is for a good volume of trade in March 
and April. Prices on both posts and poles are firm. 











Minneapolis, Minn. Even with below zero weather 
and big snowdrifts to discourage business a good de- 
mand for posts is reported from northwestern points. 
The pole inquiry from the southwest also continues 
strong. Logging conditions are worse than ever, due 
to recent snows and the cold weather which has not 
permitted the snow to pack. Work is being carried on 
very slowly under great difficulties and the cedar out- 
put is going to be much under the calculations. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. The general tone of the market continues 
excellent and dealers here make as their only com- 
plaint the fact that they are unable to get stock in as 
fast as they can sell it. Stocks at the mills are short 
and there is the best of evidence that as the season 
advances more and more difficulty will be experienced 
by buyers in getting what they require. 

Poplar and ash are hardest to secure here as stocks 
of both,are very small. Dealers say that they could 
sell twice as much of either of these as they are selling 
if they were able to get the material. As a natural 
consequence of this condition prices are very firm. 

Priees of oak in all grades show a decided stiffening 
and quotations have been advanced. The oak men are 
very confident of their position and believe that the 
values they are asking are fully justified by condi- 
tions. In this they are borne out by the attitude of 
buyers, who apparently realize that there is no chance 
this year for oak prices to be lower than at present. 

There is a good call for all grades of basswood, and 


the same may be said of gum. A great, deal of the 
lower grades of these woods is being purchased by 
factory. men. This demand is holding down the 
supply. 

While the market for rock elm is limited to certain 
uses, sueh as vehicle runninggear, it is fully equal to 
the supply and prices are very good. Values of soft 
elm, which have been weak for some time, are improv- 
ing. There is a fair call for birch and chestnut. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Consumers are in the market 
for dry stock of every description and most of the 
mills and jobbers report themselves as almost cleaned 
out with the exception of common and hetter birch. 
This is enjoying a good demand and is firmer in price. 
There is a considerable movement to buy up the new 
eut and many of the mills have disposed of their 1907 
output already at prices well in advance of last year. 
Values of dry stock are all enhanced and the car short- 
age is making trouble for all the mills. Deliveries are 
slow and uncertain. 





St. Louis, Mo. With the betterment in the car serv- 
ice—for it is better, but not as good as the hardwood 
men would like to see it—sellers are feeling no concern 
over the outlook. They expect an excellent demand in 
the near future, but are a little worried over their 
ability to get in enough stock to supply the demand. 
This demand is constantly getting better and from the 
number of inquiries coming in will soon develop into 
a good deal of buying. Should an increase in the car 
service and better weather materialize they will be 
able to get increased receipts from the mills. It has 
been many years since stocks here have been so light, 
but altogether the situation is better than dealers 
expected it would be. More attention is being given 
to getting in stocks than selling, as the buying season 
generally begins about the middle of February. Ash, 
cottonwood and gum are most in demand and prices 
are firm end inclined to strengthen. Plain oak is sell- 
ing siowly and concessions are necessary. It is ex- 
pected that the demand will be better this week, when 
the buying season will begin. Quartered white oak, 
firsts and seconds, are strong. Good stock is a ready 
seller at good prices. 

——erererrn 

Memphis, Tenn. Demand continues excellent, but 
with no improvement in the quantity of lumber offered 
for sale. If anything stock tends rather toward de- 
crease because of liberality of shipments and the com- 
parative smallness of receipts from interior milling 
points. Buyers appear to realize more fully the short- 
age of dry stock and are doing their utmost to secure 
their requirements. The price position is very strong, 
the demand for the time greatly surpassing the supply 
available at this time; it is general, with a good call 
for everything offered. Ash, cottonwood and gum are 
reported as relatively the strongest woods for sale, but 
there is no dullness in any direction and prices are 
more strongly in favor of the holder than at any other 
time this season. Buyers are of course not paying 
every price asked but they have constantly to increase 
their ideas of value when they operate in this market, 
as price lists are being revised frequently. 





Baltimore, Md. There is no change of note in the 
hardwood trade. Consumers are still eager in the 
search after stocks, and lumber at all salable is quickly 
taken up. Manufacturers find it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to get out lumber in sufficient quantities, and 
even when the conditions are favorable to production 
the car shortage and other difficulties interpose ob- 
stacles in the way of a ready distribution. Dealers 
are agreed that the prevailing prices are in many in- 
stances the highest on record, stocks having never 
before commanded such figures. Much competition 
prevails at points of production and there is every 
indication that the existing state of affairs will keep 
up. Hardwood men are not as a rule disturbed over 
the decline in the stock market. They are rather 
disposed to regard it as a favorable sign, since it 
means the diverting of money from speculative chan- 
nels to regular industrial and mercantile pursuits, 
which, they argue, can only result in benefiting busi- 
ness generally. The export business continues quiet 
though prices are fairly good and shippers are em- 
barrassed only by their inability to get supplies in 
adequate quantities. 


oOoerw*sne’ 


New York. Demand is excellent and reports from 
manufacturing points say that logging is done with 
considerable difficulty. There is a good demand for 
all stocks and prices are stiff. In ash there is prac- 
tically no stock and some sizes of oak are in very 
heavy demand. Birch, chestnut and basswood are all 
holding their own, and as it seems to be a question of 
some weeks before many plants can be operated on a 
good basis local wholesalers look for no falling off in 
prices for some time. 


ees 


Boston, Mass. A moderate demand is reported and 
prices are steady. Brown and white ash are both 
searece and in fair demand. Plain and quartered oak 
move in moderate way. Yards here are fairly well 
supplied with stock. 


——rnrorrwrr™ 


Buffalo, N. Y. Prices are at least good enough to 
prevent complaint and the local trade remains in a 
very solid condition. Dealers find it is very hard to 
secure enough oak to keep up the assortment, but some 
of them are getting more ash and chestnut than they 
have had. 


Tell Us Your Wants 


and we'll make every effort in our power 
to supply you. If you think this is idle 
talk try us on 


PACIFIC 
COAST 
STOCKS 


A line will bring our prices 
by return mail. 







FIR, SPRUCE, 
CEDAR, 
REDWOOD, 
WESTERN 
WHITE PINE, 
REDWOOD 
SHINGLES. 









w-t-MCKEE LUMBER CO 


ANVFACTURERS j 
_ AND WHOLESALERS 









Quincy, Illinois. 


WE” TACOMA,WASH. “Si 





Washington 
Fir 

Lumber and 
Vertical 
Grain 
Flooring. 


RED CEDAR 
LUMBER and 
SHINGLES 


Eastern Office; 
HARRISON G. FOSTER, | 
109 Lumber Exchg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


CT PAUL & TACOMA LUMBER C0, 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Cc. W, GRIGGS, President.. 

A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President. 

E. G. GRIGGS, 2nd Vice-President. 
GEO. BROWNE, Sec’y & Treas. 











Prove It? 


Well try us on your next 
order and see if we can’t 
ship promptly about any- 
thing you want in 


FIR CAR MATERIAL, 


FIR TIMBERS, YARD 
STOCKS—ALL KINDS 


We own and operate the following mills: 


KAPOWSIN LUMBER Co., Kapowsin. 
BISMARCK MILL COMPANY. Bismarck. 
ADNA MILL COMPANY, Adna. 

NORTH SHORE LUMBER CoO., Tacoma. 


Foster Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
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| LOUIS NICOLAI, President. A. NEPPACH, Secretary, 


BASE LINE LUMBER COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


OREGON PINE LUMBER 


TIES AND TIMBERS. 








CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Office, 227 Davis St. 








' Oregon Pine (vongies rir) 
Redwood Lumber 


And Other Pacific Coast Woods. 


FOREIGN and DOMESTIC CARGOES 
AND RAIL SHIPMENTS 


CHARLES R. McCORMICK @ CO, 


Cable Address ‘‘Charmick."’ 
q 509 Market St,, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 














ua SPOKANE. “@E 











Cut Stock 
For Sash and Doors- 


cut to size from the best Western 
White Pine. We make this a 
special feature of our business 
and the strongest argument we 
can extend for your trade is the 
satisfactory service we are ren- 
dering — evidenced by repeated 
orders, We also manufacture 


MOULDING, SIDING, FINISH 
AND FACTORY PLANK 


perfectly milled and In good 
grades. Drop us a line telling us 
about your requirements and we 
will gladly give you delivered 
prices. 


Wm. Musser Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


» SPOKANE, WASH. 


— 











We See 
Your Finish 


Piled up in our yards in the highest grades 
of Western Pine. How do you want it, in 
straight cars or mixed with 4 and 6 inch 
bevel siding ? 

All widths and milled as desired. 


Prompt Shipments. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Or W. H. Gerhart Lumber Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Mills located at Ryan, Meyers —. ae Addy, Wash,, on 
. G. . N. Ry., and Athol, Idaho, on N. 











WESTERN PINE 


in all forms for the 
RETAIL TRADE, 


Western Pine @ Fir Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 











Cleveland, Ohio. The Ohio river floods have had a 
tendency to cause quite a demand for various hard- 
woods from quarters where it is expected that the 
output may be retarded. Red oak has had a good call 
both for plain and quarter sawed. Ash is moving well. 
Maple and birch show considerable activity. Prices 
through the hardwood list are firm. 





Pacific Coast Woods. 


Chicago. Trade from the 
practically at a standstill. 
placed upon eastbound lumber shipments by the 
Northern Pacific still holds and its duration is uncer- 
cain. The recent snowstorm was the heaviest of the 
year and this has had the effect of tying up cars in 
even worse shape than they were previously. The 
market here is good but it is impossible for the local 
dealers to accept orders except for shipment subject to 
car supply and this is so uncertain as to prove a 
great obstacle in the way of consumers. In spite of 
this handicap, however, some business is being placed 
right along, especially for long timbers and common 
lumber. 





Pacific coast states is 
The embargo recently 


OPQ 
Tacoma, Wash. Prices remain firm on lumber of all 
kinds. Nothing is doing in rail business in the way 
of transportation and mills have no assurance as to 
when the present car embargo will be lifted, whether 


in a day or a month, but orders are offering and 
anxious inquiries continue coming in just as_plenti- 
fully. No cars are being furnished for shipments des- 


tined east. The California trade is about the same as 
it was last week and is affected by congested condi- 
tions on the wharves at San Francisco. Coastwise 
charter rates are reported dropped from $9.50 to $8 for 
the voyage to San Francisco, but vessels are not plenti- 
ful. The volume of the foreign demand has increasing 
tendencies and the market is healthy. The same is 
true of local and semilocal business. Fir logs are firm 
at the January 14 List. 
WO 
Portland, Ore. The demand for Oregon lumber is 
only throttled by the car shortage. Quotations remain 
the same, but it is utterly impossible to fill orders. 
The bulk of the rail shipments at the present time 
consist of bridge and railroad construction material 
and as this is desired by the railroads the shipping 
facilities for this class of lumber are easily understood. 
Orders for Oregon fir are turned down daily as no 
delivery can be promised, Coastwise charter rates re- 
main firm at $9.50 and $10.50 to San Francisco and San 
Pedro respectively. The congestion of lumber at the 
bay city docks has been considerably relieved and dis- 
charges are again easier, 
—eoeeaeaer 
Seattle, Wash. With an embargo on all lumber ship- 
ments fixed for an indefinite period by both the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific, the rail trade has gone 
to pieces and orders are not being accepted in any 
quantity except where the date of shipments is open. 
Many of the mills are closing down. Orders are being 
placed by Eastern dealers at $1 above the January 1 
list for the privilege of my | stock shipped when the 
first cars are received. The San Francisco market is 
still slow and little shipping is being done there. Cargo 
orders appear to be plentiful. 
—_—_—_eaeeeeeeere 
Kansas City, Mo. The reports from the coast that 
there is little or no improvement in the car supply in 
Washington and Oregon, are borne out by the whole- 
salers at Kansas City. They are trying their best to 
get shipment of old orders, and are taking on little 
new business, unless the purchaser is willing to take 
all the chances on getting the stock within a reasonable 
time. The demand for California stock is being par- 
tially taken care of and shipments are fairly prompt. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. Business appears to be improving 
prices are more nearly in line with the last list. 
is especially gratifying to the local trade, inasmuch 
as they expected that just now business would be 
dull owing to the partial tieup brought about by the 
change in the weather and also the convention season. 
Dealers now look forward to spring trade with a 
great deal of confidence and are prophesying that it 
will exceed that of 1906 both in volume and in value. 


—_—_OeOooOoroOor 


and 
This 


New York. Prices are unchanged and it is con- 
sidered doubtful whether there will be any alterations 
in the present base of $22. Dealers are satisfied with 
conditions and stocks are not offered faster than ap- 
pears to be needed for current trade. Inquiries have 
improved but most business is for immediate con- 
sumption only. 

ona aes 

Saginaw Valley. In eastern Michigan a number of 
hemlock saw mills are running steadily, but the trade 
calls for stock while yet green and prices are firm at 
$18 and $20 for piece stuff and boards. The trade will 
take all that is offered should the present demand hold 
up, and no indications of weakness are visible. In 
fact it is well understood that if the manufacturers 
should tack another dollar to the price it would not 
cause any diminution in demand. Some firms have 
contracted the entire output of their plants for the 
season. 


Boston, Mass. A firmer market is reported for east- 
ern*hemlock boards. Clipped are being held by some 
at $22. Other holders are reported as having made 
sales at $21. Very little Pennsylvania stock is offered 
here, as prices are above what dealers will pay. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There seems to be a general expecta- 
tion that the prices of hemlock will be put up before 
long. The effort to put other woods in its place has 
not come to much and the builders must have coarse 
lumber for their houses, The winter has enabled them 
to keep at work most of the time, so that the hem- 
lock supply is kept down much lower than was ex- 
pected, though the late cargoes in by lake last fall 
have helped out a good deal. Jobbers are buying all 
they can find on the upper lakes and will need it. 

——eeeaeaee 
The market is steady with a 
Nothing more than the usual 
Purchasers are not over- 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
tendeney to advance. 
activity is reported. 
abundant. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. The market is exceedingly strong and sales 
hinge more upon supply than prices. The lower grades 
are especially sought after here and more could be 
disposed of than is available. Shipments are coming 
slowly owing to the unfavorable conditions, and it is 
very difficult to get stock here now. Reports from the 
mills show a pronounced shortage of stock and there 
is no doubt that good poplar is going to be in very 
short supply this year. 

BOPP 

Baltimore, Md. The demand for poplar continues 

quite brisk and the mills do not find it easy to meet the 


wants of the trade. Stocks are being called for in 
large quantities by the manufacturers of boxes and 
other consumers, and there can be no doubt that the 


movement would be larger but for the various impedi- 
ments in the way of prompt shipments. Sharp compe- 
tition prevails at the mills, and the trade generally is in 
good shape in so far as the selling of supplies is con- 
cerned. Any marketable lumber is quickly taken up at 
figures that are very attractive, and many of the-mills 
are behind in their deliveries. The making of ship- 
ments is of course attended with difficulties on account 
of the car shortage, while the bad state of the roads 
imakes hauling all but impossible: The export business 
maintains fair dimensions and the tendency in values 
is upward. 
reer 
St. Louis, Mo. There is a strong demand for poplar 
and the price is firm, with an upward tendency. 
eee 
Buffalo, N. Y. The demand is too good for the small 
showing of stock to be had here. There is some prom- 
ise of more when the new cut is in, but it is au ever 
chanee that the demand will be so heavy that the 
increase will not be noticed. This, of course, means 
very strong prices and it means a large activity of the 
industries that use poplar. 
oor 
Cleveland, Ohio. The lower grades of poplar are 
showing quite a bit of activity, and the general tone of 
the market is all that could be expected at this time. 
Prices are firm. 





Southern Pine. 





Chicago. In spite of the fact that it is natural to 
expect business quietude just now, yellow pine dealers 
report a good trade. Orders are coming in quite 
briskly and prices are getting firmer. This week an 
advance of 50 cents was reported on piece stuff and 
local operators say that they find no difficulty in selling 
stock at the higher figures. There is good demand for 
railroad material, timbers and common lumber and 
additional strength is being shown in the market for 
finish. It is very difficult to get shipments in from the 
south now, the car situation being as bad as at any 
time during the last three months and the mills are 
accumulating orders which they cannot hope to get 
off their books for some time. Dealers here are firm 
in the belief that prices will show a further increase 
within the next month. 





Kansas City, Mo. A new 
ruary 2, showing present values, indicated the 
strength of the market. This list makes the following 
advances over the prices as quoted January 4: Fifty 


price current dated Feb- 


cents a thousand advance on B flat grain flooring, 
A, B and C, ceiling, No. 1 boards, shiplap and roofing, 
No. 1 and No. 2 dimension. Some of the firms here 


are getting out new lists on this basis. It is the same 
old story regarding shipments. Business has come in 
practically unsolicited faster than shipments have been 
made during the last few weeks and all mills are as 
far behind on their orders as at the beginning of the 
veer, and some have a good many more orders on hand 
than at that time. Those who were willing to load up 
further, booked a lot of orders during the convention, 
and there was a greater disposition on the part of the 
dealers to place orders than at any previous convention 
at Kansas City. While some of the mills, favorably 
located, report an improvement in the car supply 
during the last two weeks, this is not generally the 
case, and taken as a whole the car situation has not 
improved materially since the first of the year. While 
some of the yellow pine people look for a gradual im- 
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provement in the ear supply, this view is not shared 
by all, and the consensus of opinion is that shipments 
will drag badly during the next thirty or sixty days. 
BPD PDP PEEP LEI 

New Orleans, La. The domestic market retains its 
strong and healthy tone. Reports indicate that prices 
are still strengthening along the weak side and that 
demand is probably better than usual at this season. 
Demand for yard stock material is especially encourag- 
ing. There is of course no letup in the call for car 
stuff, and other lines are fairly active. Shipments are 
still restricted by car shortage and stocks at mills, on 
this account, remain overlarge. Return of car service 
to normal at any time would swiftly relieve the conges- 
tion, however, as a very large proportion of the stocks 
is sold and merely awaiting shipment. There are 
reports in one or two localities of improved car ser- 
vice conditions, notably along the Illinois Central, but 
the general average is still very bad, both domestic and 
export shipments being badly hampered on this aec- 
count. 

ABABA 

St. Louis, Mo. Demand for lumber is keeping up 
with the expectations of the manufacturers. They 
looked for a renewal of buying and it is beginning to 
materialize. Manufacturers are refusing many orders 
that have been sent in, because with a sixty days’ 
supply of orders ahead they do not care to book freely 
at present prices. They have instructed their salesmen 
not to take orders where delivery is for a specified 
time. They do not want orders on these terms when 
they have so many orders on hand and with such an 
uncertainty in shipping. They want to take advan- 
tage of a rise in price should it come. 





Atlanta, Ga. A slight improvement is noted in both 
ear stuff and dressed stocks. Shingles and lath are 
about normal and the ear shortage situation still a 
source of annoyance and expense. The labor problem is 
gradually adjusting itself. 





New York. There was little activity last week and 
prices are not satisfactory. Some reports reach here 
that cars are furnished in larger quantities than last 
month, but all mills whose outputs are handled by local 
wholesalers are filled up with back orders and it is 
likely to be some time before any material improve- 
ment in-old shipments will be noted. Inquiries are 
fair and the general situation is as good as it has 
been any time this year, 

OPPO 

Boston, Mass. Very little demand is noted for mill 
timbers at present and few large schedules are being 
offered. Local yards are fairly well supplied. Receipts 
from the south have not been large during the week. 
Yellow pine flooring moves in a moderate way, anid 
prices vary considerably according to shippers. 

~eeeaeee 

Buffalo, N. Y. The steady increase in the use of 
southern pine is likely to continue as long as prices 
are no higher than they are, but the effort to put it in 
place of white pine will not come to much till the lat- 
ter shows more disposition to run down. The door 
mills use a limited amount of it, but it mostly goes 
east. 

eee 

Baltimore, Md. The Georgia pine men are taking it 
easy just now. This is the quiet season with them 
and they report an absence of brisk inquiry, the gen- 
eral movement being also restricted. Receipts have 
been moderately large, but there appears to be some 
contraction in the arrivals and no further aceumula- 
tion is taking place. The reconstruction of the city 
wharves has been pushed right along and considerable 
quantities of Georgia pine have been used for this pur- 
pose. Other consumers have also been taking stocks 
but the snap of the busy season is wanting and the 
quotations are fairly easy, though the general range 
of prices must still be regarded as satisfactory. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Considerable yellow. pine stuff is 
being offered, and sales made at fair prices. Some 
dealers have ordered liberally, substituting southern 
pine for norway in their yards. The stocks on hand 
are of fair proportions. Finish is reported strong. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Baltimore, Md. Though North Carolina pine stocks 
continue to be large and storage space is pretty well 
taken up with lumber, no apprehension is felt in the 
trade for the reason that the bay and rivers are almost 
entirely closed up by ice at the present time and 
the movement of vessels is attended with much diffi- 
culty. This is almost certain to have the effect of 
checking the receipts, so that even though the with- 
drawals for consumption may not exceed moderate pro- 
portions, there will be no congestion. Prices keep up 
fairly well but the inquiry is without special strength 
and the range of values is in the main easy. No 
marked change is to be expected until the weather 
becomes settled and construction work can be con- 
ducted only with difficulty. Lately building has been 
greatly impeded by unfavorable climatie conditions. 











Boston, Mass. A fair volume of new business is 
being received but there is no snap to the demand. 
Mills are fairly well supplied with orders and are hold- 
ing prices in a steady way. Rift No. 1 is quoted at 
$40.50 to $41 and No. 1 is held at $33.50 to $34, 


Cypress. 





New Orleans. Heavy sales marked the week’s trade 
and demand continues active. During the last seven 
days eastern orders aggregating more than 1,000,000 
feet of selects were accepted by the mills to be deliv- 
ered at the latters’ convenience by rail or steamer. 
Additional orders were received from the lake terri- 
tory for over 1,000,000 feet of tank stock and firsts 
and seconds for future delivery. Shingles are selling 
for 25 cents over the January list and dealers are 
sending in instructions to ship green if dry are not 
available. Lath are also moving well. A good many 
orders were received during the week for mixed cars, 
indicating that the retailers are getting ready for 
spring business. The general car situation shows some 
improvement but the service on the Southern Pucific 
and Texas & Pacific for east of Mississippi points is 
still unsatisfactory. 

anna 

Chicago. The recent list on cypress shows the fol- 
lowing ciijmges: 

Selects” up to 2-inch, advanced $1; thicker than 
inch, $2. 

Shop thicker than inch, $2 advance. 

Random No. 1 common, $1 advance. 

Special widths, No. 1 common, $2 advance. 

2x4—6—58, $1 advance. 

A and B bevel siding reduced 50 cents. 

Shingles from 10 to 50 cents advance. 

City trade is about the same as last reported and 
there is quite an active inquiry from the railroad and 
factory men. Country yard trade is a little quiet now 
but that is expected at this season of the year and is 
occasioning no uneasiness. A good many inquiries are 
being received from line yard concerns in the north and 
west as well as from the local territory and these indi- 
cate that demand will be active as soon as the embargo 
placed upon the trade by the cold weather shall have 
been lifted. , 

Oe 

St. Louis, Mo. A seasonable amount of business is 
being done. Dealers in this, like those in other woods, 
are making no effort to sell; they are trying only to 
get stock. Prices show a tendency to advance. Only 
a Slight advance is reported on 2, 2% and 3-inch, first 
and seconds clear. On 2-inch shop advances are re- 
ported greater. On 2% and 3-inch tank prices are also 
higher. On the same thicknesses in second select and 
-first select an advance is noticeable, 

Cee 

Kansas City, Mo. The demand for cypress in this 
territory is normal and entirely satisfactory, and the 
prospects for trade could hardly be better, as it is 
anticipated that the cypress people will secure a good 
deal of business which would have gone to the west 
coast were the coast mills in shape to handle the busi- 
ness. Prices are reported strong, and especially so on 
common and selects, and yard stock orders are at list. 
The car supply is still poor and this is interfering with 
prompt shipments. The demand for lath is active with 
no surplus at the mills, and orders in mixed lots with 
lumber are given the preference. 

New York. No advances are reported in quotations 
and arrivals are about equal to the demand. Whole- 
salers report much old business on their books and con- 
siderable difficulty in getting stock from the mills 
promptly. The outlook is good and with the present 
rate of consumption large spring orders are ahead 
which have not as yet developed to any great extent. 

DBO 

Cleveland, Ohio. Some of the thicker sizes of select 
sap cypress are showing considerable activity with all 
grades well up to the standard. A stock well in keep- 
ing with the demand is reported on hand. 

OOOO 

Baltimore, Md. The manufacturers of cypress have 
been able to continue operations at the mills most of 
the time, and the output of lumber has attained suffi- 
cient volume to meet the needs of the trade. There 1s 
no searcity of stocks in any direction, but at the same 
time it must be said that accumulations are not of a 
character to cause disquiet. Dealers experience no 
great difficulty in disposing of such stocks as are re- 
ceived, and the business, generally speaking, is in a 
healthy state. Values are well maintained though at 
the present time an exceptional range is not to be re- 

ported and the members of the trade manifest a feeling 
of contidence in the existing conditions as well as in 

the outlook. , 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Red cedar shingles are practically out of 
the market. Quotations now stand at $3.88 for clears 
and $3.36 for stars. But even at these figures it would 
be impossible to fill orders for any amount. White 
cedars are now bringing $2.50 for extras and $2.45 anil 
$2.50 for standards. Stocks in the city are light and 
should the demand increa8e these figures undoubtedly 
would advance. Lath are searee. Standard lengths 
are bringing $4.50 to $4.75.. Quite a number of 32-inch 
are being placed on the market and for these the prices 
are firming up. 








Minneapolis, Minn. There is no settled quotation to 
give on west coast shingles. Orders are offered in 
plenty, but are being turned down entirely by most 
of the mill representatives. Jobbers occasionally have 
to offer a car for which they can get almost any price, 


but unless stock is actually on the road it is not con- 
sidered worth while now to sell. Stars readily com- 
mand $2 and upward, while clears are quoted up to 
$3.60. Many retail yards sre reported as very low on 
shingles or entirely out, and the prospects of stocking 
up are very remote. 
SOO DS 

Tacoma, Wash. Shippers have been getting so few 
ears for these many moons that the car embargo de- 
clared by the Northern Pacific railway January 29 has 
had little effect on the mills. There is a great and 
growing demand for red cedar shingles which is not 
likely to be supplied for some time, and in demand and 
prices the market is in prime condition. Although 
hundreds of cars are loaded with shingles along the 
road in this locality none at all are being moved. 
Shingle logs are stationary. 

SOB 

Los Angeles, Cal. Shingles are selling, whenever 
anyone can get them, at from $2.60 to $2.70 a thousand 
in town, and that is practically over the rail. They 
are selling for nearly $3 at retail. Lath are about $3 
to $3.25 for what few are thrown over the rail at San 
Pedro out of the hatches. Those uptown are about 
$4, and out in the country about what can be gotten for 


them. 
BOO" 


Seattle, Wash. Not a car of shingles is in transit 
unsold. There is little prospect of further shipments 
being made by the railroads for thirty days. Prices 
are anything asked and predictions are made that stars 
will reach $2.50 and clears $3 within a short time, both 
prices being based on the f o b mill. Only a small per- 
centage of the mills are operating and more will cease 
the end of this week. No orders are being accepted 
except with shipping date open and prices blank to be 
filled on at the prevailing list on shipment, 





New Orleans, La. Cypress shingles are still prac- 
tically out of the market, with the exception of 
clippers, so far as seasoned stock is concerned. Buy- 
ers are offering an advance of 25 cents and the mills 
are accommodating them, shipping green stock at 
this figure, the increase being about sufficient to cover 
the extra freight. Lath are selling steadily and are 
in only fair supply. Prices on all are exceedingly firm 
at list. 
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Kansas City, Mo. There are fewer red cedar shingles 
available for this territory than ever before in the 
history of the business. There are practically none on 
the road and during the last ten days both the Northern 

-acific and Great Northern roads have placed an em- 
bargo east of the Rocky mountains on all lumber 
products. The most of the shingle men here are 
making no quotations for the time being, and the 
prospect for getting shingles for the early spring trade 
is very slim. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Little attention is being 
given red cedars, They are hard to get and consumers 
ure disposed to look for other stock when they are 
made acquainted with the high prices asked and the 
uncertainty of the time when their orders will be filled. 

Pore 

Boston, Mass. The demand for shingles has been 
very quiet and no marked improvement is expected 
much before March. Some dealers refuse to book 
orders for delivery during April and May, as they 
believe prices will be stiffer at that time. The market 
for lath continues fairly easy and a few buyers will 
offer $4 for 1% inch. Round wood lath have sold 
down to $3.75. Quotations for 1% inch range from 
$3.90 to $4.15. 

PDD DID I LO 

Buffalo, N. Y. The prices of red cedar shingles are 
higher again and it is said that the Pacific coast mills 
give no assurance that they will come down any when 
the lower lake and rail rate is put in next spring. 
Next to no 18-inch shingles are being made and most 
of the mills are idle. The Buffalo price of clears is 
now $3.96 and stars $3.56. Air dried redwood clears 
sell for $3.91. The stocks here are very light and 
cannot be increased until spring. 
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Cleveland, Ohio. The demand for lath continues of 
fair proportions with a few offerings at stiff prices 
both on white pine and norway. Shingles are firm 
at. prices quoted for some time, with a tendency to 
advance, 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. Prices on oil, pork and whisky staves are 
very high and firm and many of the largest manufac- 
turers have refused to take any additional orders, as 
they have already contracted to deliver all that they 
will be able to manufacture in several months. Even 
where there are stocks in the southern yards, it is 
next to impossible to get them out on account of the 
scarcity of cars and the snow and floods. Tieree head- 
ings and hoops are firm and hard to get. Barrels both 
tight and slack are high, About all the business being 
placed by the coopers now is for immediate delivery 
and where producers, are in position to sell on this 
hasis they are very independent both as to prices and 
terms of payment, 

Los Angeles, Cal. The market is pretty dull just 
now, about the only thing wanted at all being vinegar 
and pickle barrels, with some miscellaneous cooperage, 
and occasionally a few asphaltum barre!'s for shipping. 
There is a good supply of stock in town. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - - - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, « ° - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


[ Tao fate To Classify | 


WANTED-—A MAN COOK AND WIFE 
As helper at a boarding house at Natalbany, La. Would 
prefer a man and wife with one or two grown daughters to 
help around the house. Address 
F. E. VAN ALSTINE, Natalbany, La. 








WANTED 
A young man who is a good stenographer and typewriter and 
has had some experience in a lumber office. Must be a 
hustler and well recommended. 

K-S LUMBER CO., Marbury, Ala. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 

Growing lumber manufacturing concern finds it necessary 
to increase capital stock to add to timber holdings and to 
meet requirements of rapidly increasing demand for output 
of its factories. Manufacturing general lumber products, 
wholesale and retail, increasing eastern shipments. Own 
150 million ft. timber, mostly western white pine; oppor- 
tunity to purchase much more on very profitable basis. 
Location, Pacific northwest city, 90,000, growing rapidly, 
large surrounding territory, agricultural, mineral, lumber- 
ing. Concern established 15 years; conservative basis; 
largest of its kind in territory. Present capital, $300,000, 
surplus $100,000; can pay reasonable dividend and accumu- 
late large surplus. Stock offered at par. Fullest investiga- 
tion granted bona fide investors. No stock sales less than 
$1,000. References required with inquiries. 

Address “T. 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A NO. | SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
On right hand band mill. Sober and steady. State price 
first letter. SAWYER, Box 232, Jenningston, W. Va. 


FOR SALE-35 FLATS. 
Standard gauge, to be rebuilt to pass M. C. B. inspection. 
One 42-ton Baldwin locomotive, in good shape. 
H. W. MARSH, Manistee, Mich. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SUPT. 
Of good, responsible lumber company; can oversee a plant 
from stump to car; experienced in building and operating 
log railroad ; 24 years’ experience. 
Address “A. 47,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED 
Well established wholesale and retail lumber dealers, in 
Toronto, Canada, would like to make arrangements to act 
as Canadian selling agents for manufacturer with good line 
of yellow pine, oak and whitewood. Address 
DODDS-COOK LUMBER CO., 436 Yonge St., Toronto, Can. 


WANTED—FIVE CARS EACH OF 
4/4, 6/4 and 8/4” sound wormy chestnut. Quote delivered 
f.o. b. Cincinnati. DUHLMEIER BROTHERS, Cincinnati, O. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED? 

A thoroughly experienced lumberman with good executive 
ability and familiar with city business wishes the manage- 
ment of a good city yard; no matter how large or what the 
competition, am capable of looking after the same success- 
fully, or to manage a line of yards. Have high grade cre- 
dentials. Address ‘A. 48,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

20,000 ACRES TIMBER LAND 
For sale, guaranteed to cut over 5,000 feet per acre. A 
bargain if sold quick. For particulars address 

>. M. TABB, Chase City, Va. 


E 
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aaa 
WANTED. 
One band and one circular sawyer; w $5.00; must be 


yages 
first class. Address VAN’S HARBOR LAND & LUMBER 
COMPANY, Van’s Harbor Mich. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS MAN 
As estimator and city salesman. Address with reference 
“A. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—YELLOW PINE BUYER 
Familiar with mills and stocks in the south; good opportu- 
nity for a man who can make money. State references, age, 
location and salary desired. 
Address “A. 37,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—WHITE PINE & HEMLOCK BUYER. 
One who knows good things and where they are. State 
age, references, experience and salary wanted. 

Address “A. 36," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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WANTED-—FIRST CLASS CAMP COOK 
To take charge of boarding house in healthy portion of the 
south. Must be first class cook, neat, clean, economical and 
strictly sober. Boarding house has hot and cold water and 
sewerage in kitchen, and lighted with electricity throughout. 
Good place for man and wife. Send references covering 
ten years, stating age, whether married or single, and when 
could report for duty. 
Address “A. 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—STENOGRAPHER, 
Young man with some experience in lumber Office. State 
wages and references with reply. BOX 601, Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED—EMPLOYEES. 

A leading hardwood manufacturing company wants to en- 
gage the services of a number of ambitious, well educated 
young men of good character, from 25 to 35 years old, to 
learn various details of lumber manufacturing. Low sal- 
aries at start, but advancement to good positions certain 
to worthy workers. 

Address “A. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MANAGER /'OR PLANT @f } 
8,000,000 feet per annum; cyyress in South lidg ; must 
be competent and worthy as treasurer, office manager and 
handle sales. 

Address “A. 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—GOOD MEN 
For sash, door and interior finish factory; machine men, 
bench men, also stock cutters, located in northern Ohio. 
Address “A. 46,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-THOROUGHLY COMPETENT MAN 
As general manager of river band mill cutting hardwoods 
in Mississippi. Must be able to handle southern conditions 
and competent to take entire charge of plant from stump to 
ear. Answer, giving references, qualifications and salary 
expected, “A. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—FIRST-CLASS MILL FOREMAN 
For a double band mill. Hardwood district, North Carolina. 
Address “A. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BOOKKEEPER 
Experienced in retail lumber business, with good reference. 
Steady employment. 
DE MUND LUMBER CO., Phoenix, Ariz. 


WANTED—A MILL FOREMAN OR 
A man who can take charge of a sash and door and general 
mill which we are operating here. Want someone who is 
thoroughly acquainted with all machinery used in a mill of 
this kind and able to run it if necessary. Also lay out, 
plan and figure his own work and estimate from details and 
plans from architect's offices. 
Address “T. 55," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED. 

Thoroughly competent man to take charge as superintendent 
of a hardwood saw mill in Texas. Must be able to handle 
entire operation from stump to car and understand manu- 
facturing of hardwoods. Right salary paid to right party, 
or if desired a fixed guarantee with interest in profits. 
Send references with application in order to avoid delay. 
State experience and salary expected. Ten years’ cut and 
modern mill. Answer BOX 237, Houston, Tex. 


WANTED-STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
Experienced stenographer, wholesale lumber office. In reply 
state experience, age, wages expected, when could come and 
furnish references. MARBURY & SPEER LUMBER CO., 

Montgomery, Ala. 


WANTED—AN ORDER CLERK 
Thoroughly experienced in sash and doors. State references, 
experience and salary wanted in first letter. 

THE RADFORD CO., Duluth, Minn. 


PLANING MILL & BOX FACTORY FOREMAN. 
Wanted at once; a first class planing mill and box factory 
foreman; must be an Al machine man, thoroughly under- 
stand Berlin machinery and self hardening steel knife work, 
be thoroughly familiar with the manufacture of box shooks 
and able to handle employees and get results. Address 
THE COLORADO CONSOLIDATED LUMBER COMPANY, 

Granby, Colo. 






































WANTED-—ESTIMATOR 
For sash and door house, located in Missouri; must have 
plan knowledge; state age, experience, salary wanted etc. 
Address “A. 15,”” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN FOR SASH & DOOR 
House to travel in Illinois; state age, experience, salary 
wanted etc. Address “A. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—COMPETENT ESTIMATOR 
Who can make estimates from plans and bill his work to 
operators. Do not apply unless you are first class. 
EL PASO SASH & DOOR CO., El Paso, Tex. 


WANTED, 
One combination white pine and hardwood lumber mill 
grader. 

Two first class white pine and hardwood lumber in- 
spectors. 

References will be required. Only high class men need 
apply for these positions. Mention salary expected. For par- 
ticulars apply to W. M. RITTER LUMBER COMPANY, 

Panther, W. Va. 


WANTED—A LOGGER OR JOBBER 

For the logging of from ten to fifteen millions feet of hard- 

wood and hemlock timber in this section, to endure for a 

period anywhere from one to five years. We would want 

a party who is thoroughly responsible financially to conduct 
such operations. 

Address “S. 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
By Chicago firm. State experience and salary expected. 
Address “W. 85,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















WANTED—YELLOW PINE SALES MANAGER 
Man who can bring good trade can find good opening with 
new concern. State age, experience, references and salary. 

Address “A. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
Wanted. One who can keep machinery in order and turn 
work out properly. First class reference required. 

Address THOS. J. SHRYOCK & CO., Baltimore, Md. 





WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS SAW MILL MAN 
With some capital, to superintend the building of a 
saw mill and running it; also a first class logger to take 
an interest in a company and look after the logging. ‘Tim- 
ber near tidewater, B. This is a golden opportunity. 

Address “A. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—SAWMILL FOREMAN. 
High grade shortleaf yellow pine saw mill foreman for best 
three band mill in Arkansas; good town; new mill; must be 
experienced in every detail of manufacture in mill; give 


reference, experience and salary wanted in first letter. 
ddress “W. 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—UP-TO-DATE LIVE 
Commission men in every state in the Union to represent 
A No. 1 shortleaf yellow pine concern. 

Address “W. 88,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—-LOGGING FOREMAN 
For a Wyoming lumber company. One who can handle 
proposition in snow. Must have first class references as to 
ability etc. 
Address “W. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—YARD FOREMAN 
Must know the retail business in detail. 
Address “W. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—STENOGRAPHER AND BOOKKEEPER. 
A first class opening for young man experienced in lum- 
ber accounts and stenographic work. Must be accurate and 
attend strictly to business. A good future for the right 
at Give age and reference in application. 
COLORADO CONSOLIDATED LUMBER COMPANY, 
Granby, Colo. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD MAN 
To take charge of a retail yard in Oklahoma. 
Address “W. 69,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—AT INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
A foreman to take charge of a factory working about 40 
men; must understand billing out and detailing into fac- 
tory doors, frames, windows and special work, such as a 
first class mill is called on to make. State wages wanted, 
how many years’ experience, also age; party is not expected 
to make estimates. 

Address “W. 79,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER & OFFICE MAN 
For retail yard, one who has wide experience in lumber and 
planing mill business; state how long experienced, salary 
desired and references. BOX 601, Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED-—A SOBER, INDUSTRIOUS 


And experienced man to cut stock for sash and doors. State 
wages wanted. 
Address “W. 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
To handle mill with three machines making flooring and 
siding, located Gulf coast. To good man we offer good posi- 
tion. Give us in your first letter your experience, references 
and wages wanted. 


Address “W. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SALES DEPARTMENT CORRESPONDENT. 
One familiar with hardwood flooring details. None but ex- 
perienced and high class desired. 

Address “W. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

WANTED—GERMAN CATHOLIC, 

Married, to manage retail yard in small Ohio town. Must 
have experience. Start at $60 per month. 

Address “L. 61,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MANAGERS. 
Retail yards, small towns, western Ohio, $60 per month 
to start. Give references. 
Address “P. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















WANTED—FOR NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 

1 Band sawyer—left hand mill—twin engine—Hill nig- 
ger. ; 
2 Setters for steam set works. 

1 Stationary engineer. 
1 Trimmer man. 
2 Hardwood lumber inspectors. 
Address “T. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—AN ALL ROUND PRACTICAL 
Lumberman as assistant manager for small mill in Mexico, 
cutting pine and oak; single man with some knowledge of 
Spanish preferred. Address 

AMERICAN LUMBER COMPANY, 
Apartado 1203, Mexico City, Mexico. 


WANTED—COMPETENT ESTIMATOR 
For wholesale sash and door house, central territory; plan 
man, able to bill work into factory and to lay out stair 
work. Address “P. 78,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Wanted : {umber Salesmen 


SALESMAN WANTED 
To work central Pennsylvania points, also solicit city retail 
trade. Address WITTENMYER LUMBER COMPANY 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
WANTED—FIRST CLASS TRAVELING MAN 
To call principally on the factory and manufacturing trade, 
sell shop and better white pine; must be conversant with 
northern grades. Address, stating particulars and experi- 
ence, “A. 39,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-BY MANUFACTURERS 
Of Pennsylvania hemlock and wholesale dealers in other 
woods, an experienced salesman acquainted with the Pitts- 
burg trade and having some knowledge of eastern Ohio, head- 
quarters to be in Pittsburg. Would prefer a man with some 
experience in purchasing stock. In reply state age, expe- 
rience, salary expected, where last employed and what kind 
of lumber handled. 

dress “A. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—COM MISSION SALESMEN 
To handle Oregon and Washington lumber and shingles. 
dress “A. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





























WANTED-—SALESMAN WITH TRADE 
In Columbus and other Ohio towns to add our line of West 
Virginia spruce and North Carolina pine on commission. 
Address “W. 93,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN. 
Good man who is thoroughly acquainted with the Ohio trade; 
give age, experience and salary expected, with reference. 
RADEKER LUMBER CO., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


WANTED-—SALESMEN. 

Wanted, by one of the largest lumber manufacturing con- 
cerns, two or three first class traveling salesmen. State 
experience, salary wanted and references. 

dress “T. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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